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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
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previous book by die same author, India To-day^ published 
by ourselves in 1940 and at present out of print. These 
sections arc considerably condensed from the treatment in 
the earlier book, and in part rc-imttcn, and brought up-to- 
date. 
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CHAPTER I 

INDIA IN THE WORLD ALLIANCE • AGAINST 

FASCISM 

“The present international situation divides the world into two camps-^of 
aggession and anti-aggression. All those who oppose aggression and are striving 
for die freedom of their country' and mankind should join die anti-aggression 
samp. There is no middle course. ... 

“I sincerely hope and I confidently believe diat our ally Great Britain, 
without avaiting for any demands on the part of die people of India, will as 
speedily as possible give them real political power, so diat tiiey may be in a 
position furtlier to develop dieir material and spiritual strength and thus realise 
diat their participation in die war is not merely an aid to die anti-aggression 
nations for the securing of victor)’, but also a turning point in dieir struggle for 
India’s freedom. From an objective point of view, I am convinced that this 
svould be the ivisest policy, ivliich will redound to the credit of die British 
Empire .’’ — Marshal Chiang Kai Shek in February, ig4S. 

A GREAT RESPONSIBILITY rcsts to-day OR the British people in 
relation to India. In the present hour of crisis of human history', 
when the fortunes of the freedom of mankind are swinging in the 
balance, the question of India stands in the forefront of world 
politics. The cause of the freedom of India is bound up with the 
cause of the freedom of all nations. The policies pursued, alike by 
tlie British Government and by tlie Indian nation, will have far- 
reaching effects on all countries. 

India — this means one-fifth of mankind. India — this means one 
of the richest territories on earth. India — this means one of the 
principal strategic bases for )vorld domination. All this Fascism is 
now trying.to conquer. And the present conflict beUveen Bi'itain 
and India is easing the path for Fascism. 

The question of India is no exclusive concern of the Indian 
nation, or of the British nation, or of the British Empire. It is an 
international question of common concern to all the nations' 
engaged in the present battle for freedom against Fascism. It is of 
concern to China, which, as the declaration of Marshal Chiang 
Kai Sliek quoted at the head of this chapter has indicated, desires 
to see a free India as an equal ally to stand by its side in main- 
taining the front against the Japanese attack and sustaining the 
freedom of the Asiatic nations. It is of concern to the United 
States and Australia, which, as the declarations of their statesmen 
and Press have abundantly indicated, look to see a free Common- 
Iwealth of India as a poiverful bastion of democracy in the Pacific. 
It is of concern to the Soviet Union, which has blazed the trail 
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in shdwng to the world in practice how tlie path, of national, 
liberation and equality leads, not to weakness, but to strength, of 
mutual advantage to the former ruling nation and the former ' 
subject nation.' . ' . - 

But it is of especial concern and a special responsibility of the 
British nation; for Britain is still the ruling- Po\ver in India. 
Britain holds , the immediate power of decision, which can open 
the road or bar Ae road to Indian freedom and equal partnership 
in the alliance of the United. Nations, and thereby settle -the 
immediate fate,_ not only of the 400 niillions of India, and the 
prospect of, the war in Eastern Asia, but, by the consequences of 
that decision, the whole perspective of the Avar inyolving the fate 
of Britain and every country in the world. ..Therefore no British 
citizen can afford to be indifferent to the Indian question or to the 
responsibility of decision in relation to' the British Government’s 
policy. • ' _ . 

The alternatives Avhich rest upon that decision are plain, 
inescapable and urgent. • 

’ Eitlier a Free India, fighting as an ally of the United Nations, 
and mobilising, the immense man-power and resources of India 
for resistance as only a Government of the people’s o\ra chosen 
leaders in whom they have confidence can do, awU be able, in 
co-operation Awth the allied nations, to bar the road to Japan’s 
further advance and bring an enormous accession of strength to 
the democratic camp, alike for Avinning the Avar and for making 
the peace and building the Future of Avorld co-operation.’ 

Or the refusal of freedom to India, the continuance of crisis and 
conflict, Avith the dwersion of forces of the ruling PoAver to tasks of 
repression, and the passivity, non-co-operation or active hostility 
of large sections of the population and their political leadership, 
Avill open the road to Fascism’s SAveeping advance, on an even 
more terrible scale than in the pre-vious experience of Burma, 
Malaya and the East Indies, Aveaken the Avorld front of the United 
Nations and bring into vicAv the menace of immeaisurable 
catastrophe for India and the Avorld. 

. This is the choice which faces us to-day. 

The freedorn of India Avas long urgent and overdue already be- , 
fore the present Avar. It Avas vital in the interests of the Indian 
people, for their OAvn progress and development, to enable them ' 
to tackle the formidable problems of mass poverty and backward- , 
ness of a long subject and exploited nation. It Avas Autal in the ' 
interests of the British people and the Avorld, to end the main 
basis of the old cancer of imperialist domination and strengthen 
the advance of Avorld democracy. Had the national leaders of 
India, aVIio in those crucial years before the Avar Avere in the van- 
10 ; ■ 



,i.tni <'!' '.hr sntrn\,'it;f'n:il nnu-r.t--rlst front. I'c-tn in porvcr j;5 
iclia wr.rn rtsr In^fx om, xhc nm-ctu wwld portion would 
L- viT\’ rlitTcrct.t- liut cnu'i.d pi'.ruc of the rv.rr ift-d:vy, vslili 
li" dirfC! TUt-nru'c of to Indi.n. O'; rur into.Trai part of thu 

!prc:r,r ‘.vruld o.Tcnyivr of i'V'ri“;n, lio'; roi^rd tho of 

'iVnw', ffccdo:;’ to tltc level r'f on ittrrc.ap.rnlc at'.d stnmrdi.vtc 
•.allrnyr. -.vhirh rrn {Iruinl arid acht'.’!:.-: of no delay. 

“■3"j:e situation in India at tl-.is' inotncnt trivo? no occasion for 
fiduc dt-u^otidcttcy or .ahum.” Tfu'; statcntcni of die British 
rintc Mini'-'cr cu', S<'p;crns'cr to. topa — otntnoinly rccaliini’ in 
s corariarcticy sittiiiar rtutcnirtits on {J;c eve of tlic f.dl of I Iona 
a';:;; and Bin.yaporr — i’ in Mrikityc contrast to tb.c^ actual 
ad lion. 

tVi!,;! i« the present podtiott? 

i-'ir?;, Farci'un j. at t’nc tnuc'. of India, ^japan'r forces directly 
•rcasea the land ae.d tea ftontirta of India, I nr further phuvs of 
iiticr’t niTrnrive. in liirt event of sttccc. -c-; in the Middle East, aho 
val: !n\\arrB Isidia. .ns the piTtiniinary r.atlio imrra-cc anti the 
dli'aticn of How i:t Beriin ahradv indicate. 'I'he inunediate 


tilitary threat is the J.ap.anrre thrc.et. .At tl'.c time of writinf; 
i)ctv''h'er, tn.r-j). events have rtiil to rcve.d whether Jap.nn will 
ttcjn[n the direct Invasicut of India in the later niontlis of tp.'d, 
r whether the li-ld ttf oj'-t ration;; tnay not develt'p first in other 
tgions of the I’a.ctn-c. But the tnenace is clo-c .and obvious ijn- 
ced, in tire fame pa.rlia.tnentary deluitc on September to. tp.tt!, 
Ir. Churchill rpalce of “die pre.scnt .state of afi'airs. in Indl.t, with 
jva.sion jsot far off”). 'J'iie intentions of the Japanese jnilit.an.sts 
rc openly prc;claiined. And the existence of internal crisis in 
ndja inemuer the dnnycr. 


Second. Japatts force.s liavc alrcatly, within a few niotuhs since 
*c,a?l liarbiiur iti Decentber, 15)41. overrun a vast area in the 
ouih-c.rsrcrn Pacific, coverint; close on i ’ million square tnikas of 
mu territorv' (not very much less than the land area of India) .and 
30 millions of p.opuhation. This sweepin.y adv.ance has taks'n 
lace, despite the cxdstcncc of considerable Anplo-Amcrican- 
)utch forces for rcst«t.anrc, j?owcrfiil!y constructed siratcyic bases 
,nd fortifications, .and the most confident declarations oi' leading 
tatesinen, on the eve of disaster, of the impossibility of such an 
dva.nrc. in the subsequent analysis, observers of the most widely 
■.arying .'^ocial and political outlooks have agreed (as notably in 
he famous dispatclic.s of 77 :s 77 ??.vj coiTcsponclcnt from Singapore) 
I'.at the main cau^e facilitating the rapid Japanese advance was 
he hack of roots of the colonial governments in the population, 
he failure to mobilise the populations for defence, tlie impo.ssi- 
liiity of holding up the Japanese with only foreign imported 


forccSj the absence of co-operation between the Governments and ; 
the, peoples, and the indifference of the mass of the population, , 
with; a minority even actively aiding the Japanese. . , 

Third, despite this colossal warning of experience, India is now . 
reproducing this situation, which led to the fall of Burma, Malaya, 

- Hong -Kong, Singapore, Java or Borneo, on a far vaster scale 
and in yet more menacing forms. With Japanese armies, on the 
frontiers, the Indian people arc not mobilised for defence. The 
traditional imperialist strategy still calculates to defend the yast 
area of India primarily with foreign imported forces, while the 
inhabitants of India are mainly regarded as a nuisance, or as non- 
combatant slaves and beasts of burden, to be kept in order. The 
enrolment of i million men in the Indian Army from a population 
of 400 niillions is equivalent to a scale of an aimy of 100,000 for . 
Britain or less than one-half the peace-time strength of the British 
army. The vast industrial resources and potential industrial man- 
poiyer are scarcely mobilised ; it was recently boasted that 50,000 
M'orkers, or one in 8,000 of the population,'werc engaged in the 
Indian munitions factories. A recent decree proliibited the 
organisation of voluntary defence forces. Neither polidcally, nor 
in practical organisation, is there co-operation between the 
Government and the people, or preparedness for the grim ordeal 
of war and invasion. ■ • • 

Fourth, -there is grave internal crisis and direct conflict between . 
the Government and the popular forces — a situation' which had no 
parallel in Malaya, Borneo, Java or the other regions overrun 
by Japanj except in Bunna, and there only in a far more limited 
degree. The principal and best knqwn popular leaders, including 
men -who have been international leaders of the anti-fascist fight 
for a decade, are imprisoned. Mass civil disobedience is threat- 
, ened, not. by - a handful of extremists, but by the recognised 
hational' organisation of the Indian people, holding an electoral 
mandate, more decisive than most Cabinets of, dehiocratic 
countries. There are sporadic disorders, lathi charges, whipping 
ordinances, sabotage, arson, police firing, the use of themilitary 
'against the civil population, resulting in the deaths of hundreds — 
a conflict, which must be ^vatched with grim satisfaction by the 
Japanese generals on the frontiers or the Axis propagandists in 
Berlin, and which cannot but provide fertile ground for the 
.'pperation of- Axis agents and provocateurs. These disorders are the 
synmtom of the absence of political agi'eement arid co-operation. 

■ If this is not a situation to cause, not “alarm and despondency”, 
but grave- and serious concern and determination to remedy it, 

. there'is something wrong Mth the observer. To be satisfied tvith 
such a situation is an abdication of statesmanship. • . : .. 
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Is this conflict inevitable? Is it the outcome of some blind and 
suicidal frenzy of a nationalist movement wliich is incapable of 
seeing ^vorld issues or the menace of the fascist aggressor at the 
gates? Is the great Indian nationalist movement a “fifdi column” 
for Fascism? 

On the contrary’. The renegade, Bose, the tool of Berlin, was 
expelled from the Indian national movement six mondis before 
this war began (still in the days of Munich) partly because he 
was suspected of sympadiy for Fascism. 

The Indian people are no allies of Fascism. They passionately 
desire national freedom, and have struggled for it for decades ^vith 
signal self-sacrifice, heroism and solidarity, in the course of which 
they have built up through their National Congress a popular 
movement of millions without parallel in the \vorld — the gixatest 
national movement in the world ne.xt to the Chinese, and our 
natural ally in the fight against Fascism. 

Precisely because dicy stand for freedom, they arc opposed to 
Fascism. Their sympathies arc with the United Nadons. Their 
leaders have understood and proclaimed, \'.ith a breadth of inter- 
national outlook rare in a purely national movement, that the 
cause of Indian freedom is bound up with ^vorld freedom and ^\ith 
world victory over Fascism. For the past ten years they have 
played tircir'part in the front ranks of the international anti- 
fascist front, for China, for Ab>'ssinia, for Spain, at a time when 
many of those ^viio to-day in tire places of power in Britain dare to 
denounce them for failing to join up in the fight against Fascism 
were themselves praising and helping Fascism and betraying 
China, Abyssinia and Spain. India is far more- deeply and 
sincerely anti-fascist than many National Government hlinislers 
in Britain.^ 

The Indian people have no- wish to be overrun by the armies of 
Japan. They wish to fight in alliance ^vith the United Nations 
against the aggression of Fascism. Their demand is for a National 

^ Indian political opinion has not forgotten that tlic present Secretarj’^ of 
State for India, Mr. L. S. Amcr)-, who in his recent broadcast denounced Inian 
national leaders as “arch-saboteurs” surrendering to Japan, himself declared in 
the House of Commons on hie occasion of Japan’s attack on Manchuria: 

“I confess that I see no reason whatever why, eitirer in act or in word, or in 
sj-mpathy, we should go individually or intentionally against Japan in this 
matter. Japan has got a very powerful ease based upon fundamental realities. • 
. . . \N'ho is there among us to cast the first stone and to say that Japan ought 
not to have acted -with the object of creating peace and order in Manchuria 
and defending herself against tlic continual aggression of vigorous Chinese 
nationalism? Our whole polic>’ in India, our whole polic>’ in Eg>’pt, stand 
condemned if we condemn Japan.” 

(Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery in tlie House of Commons, February 



Government, in order that they may mobilise their full strength, , 
' their man-power and their resources under-.their own leaders in 
whom they have confidence, as an ally of the United Nations in 
the common struggle. “Free India will become the ally , of the 
United- Nations, sharing tvith them in the trials and tribulations 
of the joint enterprise and struggle for freedom” (Indian National 
Congress resolution of August 8, 1942). 

It is. true that they have accompanied this demand svith the 
threat of civil disobedience in the event of refusal — a threat 'which, 

■ if the situation continues to worsen, may become a campaign in 
practice. Such a policy in the midst of the war of the United 
Nations against Fascism is equally opposed to the true interests 
. of the Indian nation as of all the nations engaged in the .present 
struggle for freedom. Such a policy can only lead to division of the ■ 
forces opposed to Fascism, and thus open the way to the fascist 
enslavement of India and the world. But it is essential for 
sympathetic British opinion to understand ho\v sincere Indian 
patriots and anti-fascists, goaded and provoked by the rcfusal of 
their reasonable demands, arid unable to see any positive alter- 
native policy, felt driven as a last desperate expedient to adopt this 
policy of non-co-operation, believing it' to be their only weapon 
and their only way to the free mobilisation of the people for the 
establishment of a National Govei'ninent and effective defence 
against Fascism— although, in fact, 'it could only mean division 
before Fascism,: suicidal to the interests of Indian freedom. It is 
necessary to recognise that they were pleading to negotiate before 
launching any campaign — ^wheri the arrests precipitated the 
conflict. , ‘ 

While we must deplore the failure of leadership which could 
.even contemplate such a threat, or launch such a campaign^ in 
this grave hour, we cannot but recognise that the heaviest re- 
sponsibility rests with the reactionary policy which refused 
India’s just demands and thus provoked such an outcome. 

This is the tragedy of the present situation and of the present 
; conflict. It is a conflict which- is needless, unjustifiable, indefensi- 
ble. It is a conflict betvyeen opponents of Fascism, between two 
nations who are equally opposed to Fascism, and who should be 
equal allies in a common cause. , , 

At this moment of the supreme Axis offensive throughout the ■ 
world, Ayhen the fortunes of the United Nations are swaying.in the 
balance, a riation of four huridred millions, one-fifth of humanity, 
has been treated as an enemy for the crime of demanding to be an 
ally. This is the fantastic, but unfortunately true epitome of the ' 
, present Indian situation; 

When all the charges and criticisms in the world have been laid 
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against the Congress leadership and tactics, the fact remains that" 
the Congress was asking for the recognition of a free India as an 
ally' of tire United Nations. This demand, because it was accom- 
panied wth the threat of civil disobedience in the event of re- 
fusal, was met %vitli police cells, lathi charges, whipping ordin- 
ances and firing squads. 

To have reached such a position represents a bankruptcy of 
statesmanship on the part of the ruling Power which parallels the 
worst military fiascoes of the war. With all the cards stacked 
against Fascism in India and on the side of the United Nations, 
with ninety per cent of articulate political opinion eager to. fight 
on the side of the United Nations, the policy pursued up to , the 
present by the Government in India has succeeded in performing 
the briUiant feat, of turning the bulk of this popular movement and 
feeling into bitter hostility or even active resistance. 

What are we to think of a policy which has produced such fruits 
in practice, ho\vever self-righteous and self-satisfied its sponsors 
appear to be with the outcome? What are we to think of a poHcy 
by which a Nehru, a sjunbol of international anti-fascism, finds 
himself against his will thrust into a position in which he appears 
lined up in a front of struggle objectively hindering the war effort 
of the United Nations against Fascism and.opposed to the front 
of the United Nations as represented by the British Government 
in India? 

We cannot be satisfied wth such a position. The situation in 
India is serious, but not yet irreparable. But we need to act 
quickly if we are to remedy it in time. 

A solution must be found which will make possible the free and 
honourable co-operation of the great Indian nation in the alliance 
of the United Nations for the defeat of Fascism and for the free- 
dom of all nations, including India. 

Such a solution can be found. An examination of the problem 
will show that there are no insurmountable obstacles, given the , 
will to overcome the obstacles and the recognition of the urgency 
of the situation. 

But to reach such a solution, British opinion ^\dll have to tlu'ow 
aside many time-honoured political prejudices— just as the Indian 
national movement will need to make, and has in fact sho\v’n itself 
x'eady to make, far-reaching concessions from its standpoint, 
granted the essential national demand, in reaching a provisional 
settlement on a basis of co-operation xvdth a British Viceroy or a 
British Commander-in- Chief in the present common struggle. 

The present hour is too grave for a parade of the old debating 
points xvhich have in the past been allowed to obscure a sincere 
and objective discussion of the Indian problem ; the hoan' prools 


of the, incapacity of the Indian people for self-government; the 
. demonstration of the hopeless divisions of the Indian people ; the 
attempted burial of the Indian nation in an ocean of warring 
communities ; the magic telescope to reduce the National Congress 
(with a more overwhelming electbrarmajority than any political 
party in England has ever known) to a microscopic minority, and 
to inflate minute splinter organisations without membership into' 
weighty representations of the Indian voice; the make-believe 
with sham constitutions to conceal the absolutism of alien 
dictatorship ; or the wizard’s wand of will o’ the Avisp promises of 
future constitutions as a substitute for present action. All this 
paraphernalia of wishful self-deception will have to be ruthlessly 
thrown overboard ; for the present time demands action and 
statesmanship, not spiteful fairy-tales to hoodudnk the public, 
conceal the truth and prepare disaster. 

Democrats who. may have been shaken by this conventional 
anti-democratic propaganda into a conception that they ' must 
deny to India what they are simultaneously demanding for the 
nations of Europe; will do well to remember that all these argu- 
ments to prove the present impracticability of Indian self-govern- 
ment have always been used against every subject people on the 
eve of freedom — until freedom proved their falsity. ■ The same 
arguments of disunity were used against the American nation on 
the eve of the American Declaration of Independence— until the 
American War of Independence exploded them into thin air.'. 
But -vve cannot wish to, have an Indian War of Independence in the 
'midst of a world , war, against. Fascism, in order to resolve the 
doubts of the sceptics. ' . - , • 

, British democratic opinion has been too long content to remain 
indifferent to the Indian question, and to leave the field to the 
reactionary enemies of democracy who have posed as experts; 
The truth about modern India has been concealed behind a , 
thick veil of censorship, prejudice and propaganda. All the 
phantasies and myths which used to be spread a quarter of a 
century ago by these .same experts and semi-official authorities 
and repeated a millionfold in Press publicity, about the old 
Tsarist Russia on the eve of the Russian Revolution, before the 
Russian people took power — the pictures about the millions of 
moujiks worshipping the Tsar as their “Little Father”, and the 
description of the political revolutionary leaders as a microscopic 
minority, of agitators -without mass influence or understanding of 
the “soul” of Russia— all these have been paralleled and eclipsed 
by the current publicity about India, about the political situation , 
in Indiaj the outlook of the Indian; peasant masses, of the role 
of the national and popular rnoyement.' The legends and 



calumnies which were spread for a quarter , of a century about 
the Soviet Union, and whose fictitious character has now , been 
universally admitted when the supreme test of war has exposed- 
■ their falsity, are also a salutary warning to be on gucurd against 
this kind of publicity. , 

British opinion needs now to awaken to the truth about India. 
The. responsibility of judgement is here. Such judgement can only 
be- based on an informed opinion. 

, The present book has been prepared to assist in the develop- 
ment of such an informed opinion about India. Its aim is to 
present in rapid summary form for the plain man and woman the 
. essential facts about the Indian situation, the background of the 
Indian question, and the present crisis of India and the war, and 
to suggest the possible lines of a provisional solution. 

Even if Hitler were to collapse to-morrow, and if the Japanese 
military power were to dissolve in sudden defeat, the Indian ques- 
tion would remain clamorous for solution, and the responsibility 
of British democracy would remain. But in fact the solution of the 
Indian question is a vital preliminary necessity to assist in the 
speedy defeat of Hitler and Japan. Hence the special urgency of 
the question to-day. 

. The plan of the present book corresponds to this task. 

Parts I to HI deal with the background of the Indian situation f- 
the Indian people, their country and their problems ; the record' 
./and outcome of British rule in India, and why national emancipa- 
tion is now a vital necessity for Indian progi'ess and development, 
to tackle the problems of backwardness, arrested development, 
the agrarian crisis and mass poverty; the growth of Indian 
national consciousness, the national movement and the labour 
and socialist movement; the problems confronting the national 
movement in respect of the communal question, the role of the 
Princes and political divisions ; the relations of imperialism and 
nationalism, the successive constitutional reforms, and ho^v India 
is governed to-day. This section concludes with a study of the 
• , significance of India for the British Empire, the reasons for the 
maintenance up to tlie present of British rule in India and for 
the resistance of reactionary interests to Indian national liberation, 

" and why those reasons cannot be regarded as valid from the 
standpoint of tlie interests of the British people. 

These sections are largely based in summarised form on a 
previous book of the present author, “India To-day”, which 
; appeared in 1940 and is at present out of print. .Much of what is . 
.. .here ti'eated in condensed form (in part, also, revmtten and 
. brought up-to-date in relation to recent facts and evidence) will 
' be found more fully treated in tlie previous book ; and th^reader 
f; . ' - ■ ' . J 


who should' wish to, pursue* these questions further, of to query 
some of the statements and judgements here made with only 
limited evidence, must be referred to the earlier book for a very 
much fuller discussion and the fuller evidence in detail of what is 
here set out. ■■ 

Part IV, is in its entirety newly written, and deals with the 
present crisis; India and the war; the. policy of the national 
movement ; the Gripps Mission ; the question of non-co-operation 
and the ensuing conflict ; and the present political situation. 

' The concluding chapter discusses the possibility of an immediate 
practical solution in the common interests of the Indian people, 
the British people and the United Nations. ^ . 
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PART ONE 


THE PEOPLE OF INDIA AND THEIR 
COUNTRY ; 

CHAPTER II 

THE AWAKENING OF INDIA 

“When in tlie course of human events it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bands which have connected tliem with Snotlier, and to 
assume among tlie powers of tlie earth the separate and equal situation to which 
die laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect of the 
opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation .” — American Declaration of Independence, 

India is a country with a very old civilisation; but the Indian 
nation is a young nation. For tlie Indian people are only in the 
modern period awakening to their full consciousness and role as a 
nation among the progressive nations of the tvorld. ” 

To understand this awakening of the Indian nation is the key 
to the understanding of India to-day. The task of political wis- 
dom is to see ivhat is young and growing, not to bury the gaze in 
what is old and decaying. 

India and China stand closely linked in the modern world situa- 
tion. China, also, is a vast country with a verj^ ancient civihsation ; 
but the Chinese nation is a young nation, advancing to political 
consciousness and strength only in the modern period. The Indian 
and Chinese peoples, representing the tivo leading national libera- 
.tion movements of the modern world, comprise between one third 
■ and one half of humanity. 

The Chinese people have akeady through a long and heroic 
struggle, since their National Revolution of 191 1, won their inde- 
pendence and thrown off the foreign yoke, even if large portions 
‘ of their territory are still occupied by the Japanese invaders. They 
Jiave established their National Govex'nment. Under its leader- 

• ship they have mobilised their armed strength against the Japan- 
ese aggressors. They have won recognition as an equal ally of 

:the United Nations in the battle for human freedom against 
'.'Fascism. 

■ The Indian people are aspiring to. win their corresponding 

• position as a free and equal nation among the nations of the xvorld, 

' ' ig 




.This is not a question of natural poverty of the country or 
deficiency of resources. The vast territories occupied - by the 
Indian people enjoy great natural wealth and resources. This is 
not only true in respect of the fertility of the soil and potentialities 
of' agricultural production, which, as further examination \vill 
sho^v, could, if brought into full use, provide abundant supplies 
for a much gi'eater population than the existing. It is also true in 
respect of the raw* materials for highly developed industrial pro- 
duction, especially coal, iron, oil and water-po^ver, alongside the 
intelligence and aptitude (not wholly lost from the time when 
India enjoyed technical primacy among nations, before imperialist 
rule) of the population. 

Yet these resources and possibilities are mainly undeveloped, as' 
the present testing time of \var has brought sharply to a^vareness. 
If capitalism in general is characterised by waste and relative 
failure to utilise the full potentialities of production, then this 
failure reaches a most extreme degree in India. 

The basic problem of India is thus a problem of 400 million 
■human beings who are living in conditions of extreme poverty and 
semi-starvation for the overwhelming majority, and are at the 
same time living under a foreign rule which holds complete con- 
trol over their lives and maintains by force the social system lead- 
ing to these terrible conditions. These hundreds of millions are 
struggling for life, for the means of life, for elementary freedom.' 
The problem of their struggle, and of how they can realise their’ 
aims, is the problem of India. 

This is the problem tvhich has no^v come to a head in a new 
tvorld situation. 

The domination of India has long been the prize of rival im- 
perialist Po^vers. That domination has not yet ended ; and to-day 
-there is added the still more menacing threat of Fascist conquest. 
But at the same time there is a new factor which has arisen in the 
.modern period, and w'hich is of decisive significance, alike in the 
present crisis and for the whole future. 

India is awakening. India, for thousands of years the prey of 
successive ^vaves of conquerors, is aw'akening to independent 
existence as a- united people with their o^vn role to play in the 
w'orld. This aw'akening has leapt forward in our lifetime. In the 
last, twenty years a new India has emerged. To-day, despite the 
darkness of the present hour, India’s advance to freedom is 
universally recognised as approaching victory in tire near future. _ 

■This new awakening India has no intention to be either the 
. victim, of the existing imperialist rulers or the prey of tlie new 
Fascist aggressors. As the declarations of the national movement 
have made clear, the a^vakening Indian people is determined to 



take its equal plane ^vIlll the pcoplcr of the v,'f)r!il on the j.idc of 
freedom and world peace. Itidiar. advance i‘. h.er.ddin'.f a grcai 
nccfsr.ion of strength to the forces of the ]ieo;j!« all over ti;e’‘.vf)rld 
against the tide of reaction. 

Already before the present war the question of the conlinnancc 
of imperialist nile in India had hreome .an immediate attd tjrgrnt 
question, both because of the vi:.ib!c wc.'ikcning and dcelinc of 
that rule in the modern pcriml, and of its conspicuous f iilurn to 
solve the problems of the jieople of tlii' cotmtry, .''-nd .abo breanse 
of the increasing awakening and dcienninatif.>n of tiic Indian 
people to svin their freedom. 

Civer the record of the past quarter of a century since the last 
war all the efforts of imjrcriali-sm at .adaptation to the ne\v con- 
ditions, all the alternating w.ives of coercion and concession ditl 
not succeed in damming tiic .'idvancing tide of the national move- 
ment, nor were they aide to liring .any solution to the })ro!>Icrn 
of India. 

The immediate aim of the Indian natiomd movement is 
national independence and the democratic right of rdf-govern- 
ment. This is the indispensable first stc]>, both for the effective 
defence of India and mol>tli.s.a(ion of the people in the present 
crisis, and in order to advance to tarkie the further licavy 
problems which confront the Indian people. 

Every singe of civilisation and of culture within class-society, 
from the most primitive to the most advanced, eotists in India. 
The widest range of soci.'il, economic, political and cultural 
problems thu.s find their sharpest expression in Indian conditions. 
The problems of the relations and co-cxistcnce of differing races 
and religions ; the battle against old .superstitions and decaying 
social foims and traditions; the fight for education ; the fight for 
the liberation of women; the question of the reorganisation of 
agriculture and of the development of industry, and of the re- 
lationship of town and country ; the issues of class conflict in the 
most manifold and acute forms; the problems of the relationship 
of nationalism and socialism: all thc.se varied issues of the modern 
rvorld press fonvard %\dtli especial sharpness and urgency; in India. 

, The people of India have already played a great part in world 
history', not as conquerors, but in the sphere of culture, thought, 
art and industry. To-day they need to play their part in war in 
■ order to defeat the Fascist aggressor, and to adva.ncc ns a free 
people to the solution of their own problems. The national and 
social liberation of the Indian people will bring great new rvcalth 
to humanity. 


CHAPTER III 


THE WEALTH OF INDIA 

“The niMt arresting fact about India is that her soil is rich and her people 
poor.” — M. L. Darling, "Thr Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt," igsy, p. 75, 

India is a countn* of poor people. But it is not a poor countiy. 

Not only arc tlie natural resources of India exceptionally 
favourable for the highest degree of prosperity for the population 
through combined agricultural and industrial development, but 
it is also the case that prior to British rule Indian economic 
development stood veil to the forefront in the world scale. 

The Indian Industrial Commission of 1916-18 opened its 
report with the statement ; 

“At a time when the ^Vcst of Europe, the birthplace of the 
modern industilal system, was inhabited by uncivilised tribes, 
India \vas famous for the wealth of her rulers and for .the high 
artistic skill of her craftsmen. And even at a much later pei'iod, 
ivlicn merchant adventurers from the West made their first 
appearance in India, the indusU'ial development of this country 
was at any rate not inferior to that of the more advanced 
European nations.” 

(Indian Industrial Commission Report, p. 6.) 

Sir Thomas Holland, tlie Chairman of the Commission and the 
leading authority on Indian mineral resources, reported in 1908: 

“The high quality of the native-made iron, the early anticipa- 
tion of the processes now employed in Europe for tlie manu- 
facture of high-class steels, and the artistic products in copper 
and brass gave India at one time a prominent position in the 
metallurgical world.” 

(“The Mineral Resources of India”, report by T. H. 
Holland, igo8.) 

It \vill be obseiwed tliat iron and steel production had already 
reached a high degree of development ; to this extent the material 
conditions for the advance to modern industry \vcre present. 

The causes that led to tlie destruction of this leading position 
under British rule, and the relegation of India to a backis-cwd 
economic situation, isill be examined in later chaptei's. 

No less universally admitted is tlie fact that the natural resources 
exist for the highest modern economic development in India. 

In respect of agiiculture the judgement of Sir George Watt, 
Reporter on Economic Products to the Government of India, 
may be quoted : 
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. “It seems safe to afiirm that with the extension of irrigation, 
more thorough and complete facilities of. transport, improve- 
ments in methods and materials of agriculture, and the expan- 
sion of the area of cultivation . . . thc_ productiveness of India 
might easily be increased by- at least 50%. Indeed, few, 
countries in the rvorld can be said to possess so brilliant an 
agricultural prospect, if judged of purely by inli-insic value and 
extent of undeveloped resources.” 

. (Sir George Watt, “ Memorandum on the Resources of 
British, India ”, Calcutta, 1894, p. 5,) 

Even more striking are the potential resources for industrial 
development. India possesses abundant supplies of coal, iron, oil, 
manganese, gold, lead, silver and copper. 

- Sir Edwin Pascoc, late Director of the Geological Survey of 
India, reported in 1931 : 

“India possessed large resei-ves of coal, estimated at 
36,000,000,000 tons. , . . India also had potentialities as. a 
first-rate producer of iron and steel, but the industry was still 
in its infancy. Of manganese, one of the hardening constituents 
of steel, India produced a third of the world’s supply.” 

(Sir Edwin Pascoc', lecture at the Imperial Institute, The 
Times,' March 13, 1931.) 

Especially, important are the iron-ore deposits, which amount, 
according to a conservative estimate, to 3,000 million tons, as 
against 2,254 million tons for Great Britain and 1,374 niillion 
tons for Germany, and are only exceeded by the United States 
with 9,885 million tons andErance with 4,369 million tons (Cecil , 
Jones, of the Geological Survey of India, Capital, Supplement, 
December ig, 1929). “India’s iron-ores are so immense in volume 
and so rich in iron contents, that they might be said to be \s'asted 
if not utilised at present, for her production might be the same as 
the average production of other countries such as the United 
States, Great Britain, Geimany, Sweden, Spain and Russia, in 
which the average production was i6'2 million tons as compared 
with 1-8 million in India. In other words, the production in.' 
India was only a little over 1 1% of rvhat it should have been and ' 
89% might be regarded as wastage.” (R. K. E)as, “The Industrial ' 
Efficiency of India”, 1930, p. 17J 

. The Industrial Commission Report in 1918 stated; ' . 

“The nature and extent of tire mineral resources of India have 
• been systematically examined by the Geological Suiwey Depart- 
ment, although it has been impossible for it witli the limited 
funds for establishment and prospecting equipment to carr^^ its 
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investigations, f’„\rcpt in vety special eases, to a point wliich 
would wanvinl connncrcial exploitation without further detailed 
. enrjuiry. 

‘'Tile niineral ileposits of the counliy arc suOicient to ranin- 
taiti most of the so-called ‘key’ industries, except those that 
require vanadium, nickel and possibly molybdenum. . . 

(Indian Industrial Commission Report, p. 36.) 

It will be noted that “limited funds for establishment and pro- 
specting equipment" arc allowed to prevent the Geological Sur- 
vey Department from cnrr\'ing its investigations suflicicntly far to 
make possible the exploitation of these vast potential resources 
for Indian wealth, svhich arc thus merely recorded on paper as an 
astronomer might map the staix. 

Even more significant are the potentialities of water-power for 
the electrification of India and the neglect of these potcntiaditics. 
The. following table sliows the water-power resources of leading 
countries of tiie world and the proportion of their use (IlorW 
Ahnance, tp32), compared with India: 
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India stands second only to the United States in water-power 
resources, yet uses only 3 per cent, compared to 72 per cent in 
.Switzerland, 55 per cent in Germany, .-57 percent in Italy, 37 per 
cent in France and Japan and 33 per cent in the United States. 

_ A recent American oliscrver, Professor Buchanan, after a 
monumental^ survey of economic and industrial development in 
India up to 193.-5, reaches the melancholy conclusion: 

“Here was a country with all the crudc-clcmcnts upon which 
manufacturing depends, yet during more than a ccntuiy it has 
imjiortcd factoiy-madc goods in large quantities and has 
. developed only a few of the simplest industries for wlilch 
machincr\' and organisation had Been liighly perfected in other 


countries. With abundant supplies of ra^i^ cotton, raw jute, 
easily mined coal, easily mined and exceptionally high-grade 
iron ore ; with a redundant population often starving because of 
lack of profitable employment ; with', a hoard of gold and silver 
second perhaps to that of no other country in the world ; . . . 
with an excellent market within her own borders and near at 
'hand in which others were selling great quantities of manu- 
factures; with all these advantages, India, after a century, \vrs 
supporting only about two per cent of her population by 
factory industry.” 

(D. H. Buchanan, “The Development of Capitalist Enter- 
prise in India”, 1934, p. 450.) 

On every side of Indian economy the same picture is revealed 
of limitless potential wealth and actual neglect and failure of. 
development under the existing regime. , The menace of this 
situation is felt by the imperialists themselves, even though they 
have no solution to offer. In the warning words of Sir Alfred 
Watson, the Editor of the leading English journal in India, the 
Calcutta Statesman, and Calcutta correspondent of The Times, at a 
meeting of the Royal Empire Society in 1 933 : 

.“Sir Alfred Watson said that industrially India \vas'a land of 
. missed opportunities, and that the main blame for this rested 
heavily on the British. . . . Though India possessed in 
abundance all the conditions for a great industrial countiy^ 
she was to-day one of the backward nations of the world 
economically, and was very backward in industry. . . . We 
■had nev'er tackled seriously the problem of developing India’s 
undoubted capacity for industry, r . . 

“Unless India could provide in the coming years a wholly 
unprecedented’ industrial development based on gro\vth of 
. demand by her vast population, the level of subsistence of the 
country, which was now appallingly low, would fall below the 
, starvation point.” 

(Sir Alfred Watson, lecture to the Royal Empire Society, 

■ ' . The Times, January 4, 1933.) ■ " 

The stress of .war has revealed still more sharply the con- 
sequences of this failure to develop Indian industrial potentialities. 
In 1941 the semi-official journal “Great Britain and the East” 
reported; , 

“In spite of her vast resources of minerals and man-power, 
India had to restrict most of her war effort to supplies of raw.' 
materials. Unlike the last war, there has been very little' 
industrial expansion.” ' 

(“Great Britain and the East”, June 19, I94i-) • 
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And in 1942 the American journal Pacific Affairs estimated the 
position: 

“There is in fact considerable evidence that, though Great 
Britain was engaged in a life and death struggle in which 
additional industrial production in India \vas of vital import- 
ance, British policy during the fii'st two years of the Avar con- 
tinued to be dominated by commercial motwes, and was there- 
fore strongly opposed to any rapid or extenswe groAVth of 
Indian-controlled hcaA^y industries. ... By the autumn of 
1941 only the smallest beginning had been made in the develop-' 
ment of the metallurgical, chemical and other hea\y industries 
. for Avhich India possessed all the necessary' raw materials.” 

. (K. Mitcliell, “India’s Economic Potential”, Pacific Affairs, 
March, 1942.) 

Since then tire American Technical Mission to India in the spring 
and summer of 1942 has reported on the necessity of “a basic 
change in production technique”, and has initiated certain 
measures. But the results are still extremely limited. 

The glaring contrast between India’s productive potentialities 
and the failure to utilise them remains unresolved under the 
existing regime. Tlris policy of throttling Indian industrial 
development, already criminal in peacetime against the interests 
and needs of the Indian people, becomes doubly criminal to-day," 
Avhen these resoiurces are urgently needed for defence against 
Fascism. . 


CHAPTER IV 

THE POVERTY OF INDIA 

“Tlie poverty-stricken masses are to-day in tlie grip of an ever more abject 
poTCrty and destitution, and this growing disease urgently and insistently 

- demands a radical remedy. Poverty and unemployment have long been the lot 
of our peasantry and industrial workers; to-day they cover and crush other 

• classes also — the artisan, the trader, the small merchant, the middle-class 
intelligentsia. For the vast millions of our countrymen the problem of achieving 
national independence has become an urgent one, for only independence can 
give us tlie power to solve our economic and social problems and end tlie 
e.vploitation of our masses .” — Election Manifesto of the Indian National Congress, 

- August igjS. 

I. Fads 

It IS against this background of the real potential wealth of India . 
-and the failure to develop it that the terrible poverty of the Indian 
population stands out Avith ominous significance. 

Indian statistics, though voluminous in’ quantity for all the 
purposes of the functioning of the administrative machine, are 
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extremely poor and deficient in quality when it comes to the 
questions of the condition of the people. Tlicrc is no authoritative 
estimate of national , income or average income (the results of 
various official enquiries have been Iccpt private and confidential), , 
just as there arc no, regular statistics, for India or British India as 
a whole, of total production, of wage rates or the average level of 
tvages, of hours or labour conditions, no adequate healtli statistics 
or statistics of housing. 

- A scries of estimates of average income per head have been 
made, and have been the subject of sharp controversy. Tlicsc 
include the following from 1868 up to the post-svar period. , 
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^ D. Naoroji, “Poverty and Un-British Rule in India”, 1B76. 

° W. Digby, “Prosperous British India”, Jpoa. 

° G.' Findlay Shirras, “The Science of Public Finance”, iga-p 
Wadia and josih, "The Wealth of India”, 1925. 

•’ Shah and Khambata, “Wealtli and Taxable Capacity of India”, 1924. 

■ “ .V. K. V. Rao, “India’s National Income”,- 1939. ^ 

- ’ G. Findlay Shirras, “Poverty and Kindred Economic Problems in India”, 

Sir James Grigg, Finance Member of the Government of India, Budget 
speech in the Central Legislative Assembly, April, 1938. 

IHven the ^‘mqst optimistic” estimate. by the official Simon Commission' i 
of the average Indian’s income amounts to ^d. a day in 1921-22. 

To get closer to the real facts to-day, however, it is necessary to 
make corrections for thd factors left out of account. 







The Government Index of Indian Prices fell from 236 in 1921 
to 125 in 1936 — a drop of nearly one half. This drop has affected 
most acutely agricultural prices, the main basis of Indian income. 
Between 1921 and 1936 the Index of retail prices of food grains 
shows a fail, for rice from 355 to 178, for wheat from 360 to 152, 
for grain from '406 to 105, for barley from 325 to 134 — a general 
drop of more than one half. 

77 i:is, allowing for this collapse of agricultural prices, the Simon 
Cov'anission's a day for 1921-22 becomes for 1936 more like zld. 
a day. 

This, hotvever, is only a gross average income, not the actual 
income of the ovcnvhclming majority. From it have to be de- 
ducted the heavy home charges and tribute of imperialism (inter- 
est on debt, diridends on British capital investments, banking and 
financial commissions, etc.) dra\vn out of India without return in 
the shape of imported goods. This drain is estimated by Shah and 
Khambata at a little over one tenth of the gross national income. 
Tlic 2hd. thus becomes 2.{-(/. 

Next, allowance has to be made for the axtreme inequality of 
income covered in the average. Professor K. T. Shah and K. J.. 
Kl)ambata in tlicir “IVealth and Taxable Capacity of India” 
(1924) showed that i per cent of the population gets one-third of 
the national income, while 60 per cent of the population get 30 
per cent of the income. This means that for the 60 per cent or 
majority of the population any gross figure of the average national 
income per head must be exactly halved to represent uliat they 
actually get. 

Thus, applying the statistics of the division of income to the Simon 
Commission's "most optimistic" estimate, afer allowing for the subsequent 
fall of , prices and the drain of home charges and tribute, we reach the 
conclusion that the average Indian of the majority of the population at the 
present day gets from id. to i^d. a day. 

What do these figures mean in living conditions? The leading 
Indian economists, Shah and Khambata, express it as follo^vs : 

“The average Indian income is just enough eitlrer to feed 
two men in every three of the population, or give them all two_ 
. in place of evcty three meals they need, on condition that they 
all consent to go naked, live out of doors aU the year round, 
have no amusement or recreation, and ^vant nothing else but 
food, and tliat the lowest, the coarsest, the least nutritious.” 

(Shah and Khambata, “The Wealth and Taxable Capacity 
of India”, 1924, p. 253). 

. In 1929 the Government appointed a Royal Commission on 
jLabour in India. It found that “in most industrial centres the 


proportion of families and individuals who arc in debt is not less 
than two thirds of the . whole ... in the great majority of cases 
the amount of debt exceeds three months’ wages and is often far 
in excess of this amount” (p. 224). It found wages ranging from 
the most favourable average for Bombay textile workers of 56J. 
a month for men and 265. for women; for Bombay unskilled 
workers, 30s. a month ; for coal-miners in the principal Jharria 
coal-field, an average of from 1 5s. to 22 j. a month ; for worken 
in seasonal factories, from 6cf. to ij. a day for men, and from 4r/. 
to gd. a day for women ; for unskillcd'workcrs in Bengal, Bihai 
. and Orissa, gd. a day. for men, 6d. for women and ^d. for cluldrcn, 
arid in Madras arid the United Provinces, as low as ^d. a day foi 
men. It found that in the “unregulated” factories and industries, 
in which the ovciavhclming majority of Indian industrial worken 
are ernployed, and where no factor^’ legislation applies, “workers 
as young as five years of age may be found in some of these places 
■ivorking without adequate meal intervals or weekly rest days, and 
often for 10 or 1 a hours daily, for sums as low as 2 annas [ejd.] 
in the case of those of tendercst years” (p. 96). 

In respect of housing, the average working-class family docs 
not even enjoy one room, but more often shares part of a room. 

■ In 191 1,69 per cent of the total population of Bombay were living 
in one-room tenements (as against 6 per cent in Lbndon in the 
same year), averaging 4*5 persons per' teriement. The 1931 census 
showed that 74 per cent of the total population of Bombay were 
living in one-room- tenements — thus revealing an increase in 
. overcrowding after two decades. ■ 

. As for sanitation, the "Wliitlcy report found : 

“Neglect of sanitation is often evidenced by heaps of rotting 
' garbage and pools of sewage, whilst the absence of latrines 
enhances the general pollution of.air and soil. Houses, many 
without plinths, windows and adequate ventilation, usually 
consist of a single small room, the only opening being a door- 
. way too low to enter without stooping. In order to secure some 
privacy, old kerosene tins, and gunny bags are used to form 
screens which further restrict the entrance of light and air. In 
dwellings such as these, human beings are born, sleep and eat,' 
live and die” (p. 271). 

The Bombay Labour Office enquiry into working-class budgets 
in 1932-33 found that in respect of water supply 26 per cent of the 
, tenements had , one tap for eight tenements and less, 44 per cent 
had one tap for nine to fifteen tenements, and 29 per cent had one 
tap for sixteen tenemerits and over (Report of Enquiry into 
.Working-Class Budgets in Bombay, 1935). Eighty-five per. cci.' 
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had only one priw for eight tenements or less ; 1 2 per cent Jiad one 
privy for nine to liftccn tenements, and 2,}. per cent had one pri\^' 
[or sixteen tenements and over. 

, An Indian woman doctor, appointed by the Bombay Govern- 
ment to investigate, rejiortcd: 

“In one room on tlic second floor of a chaw], measuring some 
15 by t2 feet, I found six families living. Six separate ovens 
on the floor proved this statement. On enrjuir)', 1 a.sccrtaincd 
that the actual number of adults and children living in this 
room was 30. . . . 'I'hrcc out of six of the women who lived in 
this room were shortlv expecting to be delivered. . . . The 
atmosphere at night of' that room filled with .smoke from six 
ovens and other impuritic,s would certainly physically handicap 
any woman and inlant lioth before and after delivciy. This was 
one of many such rooms I saw. In the rooms in the basement of 
a house conditions were far worse. Here daylight with difficulty 
penetrated, sunliglit never." 

{Jitunbaj' Labour Gazfttf, September 1922, p, 31,) 
Tlic effects of these conditions—of scmi-stniwation, over- 
crowding and no s.anitation— on health can be imagined. They 
arc reflected in a recorded death rate of 23-6 per thousand in 1 935, 
compared v.’itii I2'3 for England and Wales. The expectation of 
life for an Indian ks jess than half that of an inliabitant of England 
and ^Valcs. , 

“The average length of life in India is low as compared with 
that in most of the Western countries; according to the census 
of 1921, the average for males and females was respectively 
24-8 and 24*7 years, or a general average of 24*75 years in 
India as compared with 55*6 ycai'S in England and fValcs. It 
was found to have decreased f'urtlicr in 1931, being .23*2 and 
22*8 ycai'S for males and females respectively." 

(“Industrial Labour in India”, International Labour 
Office, 1938, p. 8, based on Census of India, 1931, p. g8.) 
They arc reflected in a maternal mortality rale of 24-5 per 
thousand live births compared tvith 4*1 in England and Wales. 
They arc reflected in the contrast between the death rate of 41 '05 
per thousand for Ahmcd.abad City, where the Indmn people live 
under the conditions just described, and 12*84 for Ahmedabad 
Cantonment, wlicrc the Europeans liv*c with every lavish pro- 
vision for their own health and convenience. They are reflected 
in an infantile death rate of 164 out of every thousand born within 
.one year for India, during 1935, contrasting with 57 for England 
..and Wales, and reaching to 239 in Calcutta, 248 in Bombay and 
.227, in Madras (much higher in the one-room tenements; thus 
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in Bombay in 1926 the fate in one-room tenements was 577 per 
thousand birtlis, in Uvo-room tenements 254 per thousand, and 
in .hospitals toy per thousand). , ; 

Deaths in India are mainly' ascribed in the official records to 
“fevers” (3*8 millions oiit of 6‘6 milliohs.in British India in, 1935) 
— a conveniently vague term to cover the effects of semi-starvation, 
poverty conditions aiid ' their consequences in ill-health.' That 
three dekths in four in India are due to “diseases of poverty” is 
tire judgement of the standard economic authority on India, a 
•witer sympathetic to imperialism: •> , 

“20-5 out of a total death-rate of 26-7 per thousa.nd of the 
population, in 1926, .were accounted for by- cholera, smaU-poxj 
■ plague, ‘fevers’, dysentery and diarrhoea— nearly all bfwhichmay 
be considered to fall under the heading of ‘diseases of poverty’, 
and most of which may be considered to be preventable. ” 

(V. Anstcy, “The.Economic Development of India”, 1936, 

. 

. This is the situation of . the people of India after 180 years of 
imperialist r-ule. ; ' . . . . 

It is important to, note that this situation of poverty is not a 
static one. It is a dynamic and developing one. This worsening of 
the situation is connected with the growing agrarian crisis under 
the conditions of imperialist rule, which is the. most powerful 
driving force to basic social and political change. , ■ - - 

2. Causes. 

What lies behind this terrible poverty of .the, Indian people? . 
Before we can begin to consider the real causes, it is necessary 
to clear out of the way some of the current superficial explanations 
which are often made a substitute for serious analysis. 

Typical of these, is the explanation of Indian poverty iii terms 
of the social baclavardness, ignorance and superstition of the 
masses of the people (conservatism in technique, caste restrictions, 
cow-tvorship, neglect of hygiene, the position of women, etc.). 
Undoubtedly these factors play a^ formidable role in Indian 
poverty, and the overeoming of all such retrogressive.featurcs is a 
leading part of the task of reconstruction before the Indian people. 
But tvhen these factors are declared to be the explanation- of 
Indian poverty, then the cart is put before the horse. The social 
and cultural backwardness is the expression arid consequence of 
the low economic level and political subjection, and not vice versa. 
Illiteracy' can be the condemnation of a government which refuses 
education and holds a people. in ignorance, but not of the people 
which is refused the opportunity to learn. The root problem _ 
economic-political,' and the cultural problem depends on this. 
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'Tiv,' Ji?!'! iTislujr.'.l f;uin.'st be Dverconic liy 

pre;-,!']!;!!;’; isn’iit «ir itivis'ii: on wliHr the s:rindiny 

)):nTt:y tenf-d.!;* thr <;!:nr .’uul driVnt i a!! fudi r-nhrt*;. It can only 
b-r tivrr,:o!!.r by ;v rlr.ini'c in the sni'.ti'ri.d bad'-- ttf orgnni'-ntion, 
wlih'b. }•: ;br l.rv }o <ijirn rvety othe? 

l ist; trif.h of thb. .-’nalyn'. ha*; been nhuneian’ly ’ehrnvn by the 
cA'.nnplr of ?hr Snv;'*; Lhhoti. 'The y-ovrity and hnv level tjf the 
pr')]*!*.' njul'-r 'Ib.iTr tn v>-rrr ta'nnnonly t xjilatnril liy the learned ;n* 
the ii!C'.'it;'.b’.r fo;;''“n‘>irnirr of the MisjjKrrtl innatr h.tch’.vardjiert 
(he Rtr'ian p".-’.- atitry, p.ni ojire (he her'- and jtea>;,-in».i 
i oriibinrd to thfO'.v idf their they 'hau'rd thent’elvcri 

cap.'sblr of r. Seehr;h'.-il ajtd etiUntal rnoyre-*; which <>t!U tripped the 
rate ('S ih.r jjnr'-t atlv.Uiced incnntijr*. d he ra.snr will be rhnwn, 
tlif'.-nyh wh.,i!c-vr! <h;ie;rnt fc'ttji'. .•.ml of develtipinetn the 

proiT A may h;.vr (o p:-,". in Indi.i. 

^v)(!rly cnrieta! i; tb.r oi!-;r}v-;j!cd, rcijil.-inaticin of Indian 
poverty th.e Ta!ppi-.*ed e^nrepueme < f 'Vc.'ri -poijnlaiion''. 

Of a',! the 'V.vy lif th.tt < t.njttoii < r»:r! ntm" tlir myth of over- 
tM>!-.’nhsd''<!J a*- the ra.mc of pn\-.-tJy tnuier e.-.pimli'ttt ir tltr yrov';''t. 
itr sitoilej'!! voyne (h'ltr*, ro i' V'.elJ hiatnvti, ftotjj the rractionat'y 
jiat'rm Mahlns*. whe>, indeed, tninr <it!t with nothitift new, bnl 
■ nrmlner;! hi'' iheciry aptstvisrly in jenh ai .t pnUtie.'tl weapon (n't 
iltc title nfhi-t '.•,o;h (le< i;nfa5’' r.r.ain- t tlae I'rameh Rrvohtlion nsid 
librial jheorir' , a.ttd jewardctl with a piore-.'.'nabip .'tl the 
India (>iniprniy‘*. colh-cy, i Rs tljrory "•...a'- ptertrd with jnhilatiott 
by she Et'.eji'h oliyaichy as the (nral dertroyes of .all hanhrrinjys 
ai'ser Intinaji tlcveioptnen.t" ‘'('.:tpiiaj", \\il. I, <:h. XKV.}, 

and, tliOmd) biitr.hed tit by rcienti'.n; and rconntni’ts of all rchool::, 
liat'. sfrtn.ainefl she favourttr philo'ophy eif rc-iesiosi. Ist aripitmrnl 
r(-o.r»,i on she a.ec.tiinption of pl.irin*^ .'!ii.>itr.try irots liitiit.s to the 
ptmililiiiir-'. of pjin-hsrSive develojiineni as the very snnnsrnt whets 
prodiietive developtnent wai es\S**rissy; on its greatest expatssion. 
The f.\p>erienrc (sf she tiinetrctsih cenisny sits.'ishcd it, when the 
expasiMoji nrwea.hh to sdasint.dy exceeded the j’rowth of popula- 
tion ami icveaird the causer, of poverty (o lie t:hewh(;i'e. Its the 
twetnicth ceistury, especially after the World War and wills ilie 
w'eitld rcojKinsic eri-.ir. atletujsts were made to revive it. 'J'he 
cxistetsce of international staiistirx, however, Idlled it again; 
liic fact that, despite the wlsohisaie destritciioii tif ilie tear and 
after, \yotld production of fontbiuffs, of raw niatcrials and of 
industrial goods rhowed a continuous increase far exceeding the 
growth of world isopnlation coirspelletl men to look for the can.se 
of their nsiscrieri in the social system. The ruling class Isegan to 
find their problem how to restrict the production of wealth, and 
produced snauy ingenious schemes for this purpose ; while in 
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respect of population, their complaint became that the peoples of 
Europe and America, were not producing enough babies for the 
needs of cannon-fodder. Less wealth and more human bciiigs 
became the cry of the modern ruling class, reversing Malthus.' 

Driven from Europe and America, this discredited thcoiy of old- 
fashioned reaction now tries to find its last lair in Asia. The poverty 
of India and China is solemnly ascribed, not to the social system, 
but to “over-population”. The beneficent effects of imperialist 
rule, it is declai'ed, ha\nng eliminated war from the Indian con- 
tinent, have unfortunately removed the blessed “natural checks” 
to the gro\vth of population and permitted the improvident and 
prolific Indian people to breed beyond the limits of subsistence. 
Hence the growing pi'cssurc on the land and scmi-star\ration con- 
ditions ^vhich are the inevitable natural consequence of the bene-, 
vblence of British rule. These, can only be changed when the 
Indian people learn to limit their rate of gro\slh to something 
more like the proportions of tlie sensible European peoples. 

What arc the facts? . ' 

In the fii-st place, all the above arguments convey the picture 
of an enoi-mously rapid increase of Indian population imder 
British rule, extending far beyond the "rate of increase of other 
countries, and therefore leading to a situation of extreme poverty 
o\\dng to tills abnormally rapid multiplication of population. 
How many realise that the actual facts of the liistor>’ of India 
under British rule reveal tlie ercact opposite? 

The actual rate of increase of population in India under British rule 
has been markedly less than that of almost any European country, and is 
even near the bottom in the general scale of world increase. 

For the period as a whole estimates only can be used, since the 
first census ivas not taken in India till 1872. The population of 
India at the end of the sixteenth century has been estimated by 
Moreland (“India at the Deatli of Akbar”, p. 22) at 100 millions. 
To-day the figure is 400 millions. This makes an increase of four 
, times in over three centuries. The population of England and 
Wales in 1700, according to the first careful estimate (that of 
Finlaison, the Government Actuary in the Preface to the Census 
Returns of 1831 ), was 5*1 millions. To-day the figure is 41 millions. . 
That makes an increase of eight times in a shorter period of two 
and one-third centuries. The increase in England has been at a 
rate considerably more tlian double that of India. 

More important is the ihodern period, after the special expan- 
sion in Europe associated -witli the industrial revolution had begun , 
to slow do^vn. We may take first tlie comparison of India and 
Europe up to the war, in order to keep out of account the compli* 
cations resulting from the war and the changes ofiterritbries in the 
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European countries. Here arc the figures for the rate of increase 
of population for India and the leading European countries 
between 1870 and 1910. 

INCREASE OF POPULATION, 1870-1910 

Increase per cent. 

India ....... 18-9 , 

England and tValcs .... 58-0 

Gemiany ...... 59*0 

Belgium ...... 47'8 

Holland . . . . ... 62‘0 

Russia . . . . . . 73'9 

Europe (average) ..... 45'4 

(B. Narain, “Population of India”, 1925, p. ii.)’ 

With the exception of France, the rate of growth in India was less than 
that of any European country. 

Only in the recent period since 1921 has the rate of increase in 
India (lo-G per cent in 1921-31, as against 14-2 per cent fqr the 
United States in the same period and 1 7*9 per cent for the Soviet 
Union; and 15 per cent in 1931-41) been higher than that of 
England and the Western European countries. But tlie problem 
of poverty in India does not date from after 1921. 

Summing up for the three decades 1900-30, Professor Thomas 
■writes : 

“Between 1900 and 1930 population in India increased by 19 
per cent, but production of foodstuffs and rawmaterials increased 
by about 30 per cent, and industrial production by 1 89 per cent. 

“All this indicates that population has not outsU’ipped pro- 
duction. •. . . The alarm about population outstripping pro- 
duction is not supported by statistics. Those who are alarmed 
about tlie ‘devastating torrent of babies’ in India %vill do well 
to direct their attention to improvements in the distribution, of 
national income, in the quality of consumption, and in the geo- 
graphical distribution of population, and to other allied matters.” 

(Professor P. J. Thomas, in The Times, October 24, 1935.) 
The verdict of facts thus shows that the cause of poverty in 
India cannot be ascribed to the increase of population going 
.forward more rapidly than 'the increase in the production of. 
means of subsistence, since the latter increased more rapidly. 
The cause of poverty must be sought elsewhere. 

This is not to say that the existing production of the means 
of subsistence, under the existing conditions of ownership, tenure, 
technique, parasitism and waste of the available labour forces of 
the population, is adequate for the needs of the population. On. 
the contrary, it is grossly inadequate. Professor Radhakamal 
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Mutcrjcc, in his liook . “Food Flanning for Four Hundred 
Millions” (igsh), has shown that, while existing food require- 
ments in India may be estimated at a minimum daily ration of 
2,800 calorics per head, existing food .sunplics, on the basis of 
1931 returns, give 2,337 calorics. The total foo<i requirements for 
all India in 1935 arc estimated by him at 321-3 billion calorics, 
the actual food supplies in the same year at 2Ho-.j. billion calorics— 
a dcficicncv of 12*8 per cent, apart from the question of food 
exports and maldisuibution. 

These facts arc an indictment of the odsting social and econo- 
mic organisation, whicli fails to utilise and develop the abundant 
natural resources of India to supply the needs of the population. 
But they arc not a proof of over-population. On the contrary', it 
is universally admitted by the experts that a correct utilisation 
of Indian resources could sujjporl on an aijundant standard a 
considerably larger popxilalion than exists or is in prospect in any 
near future in India, ftlorc than one-third of the existing cultiv- 
able area in India has not yet been brought into cultivation; the 
c.xisting cultivated area is cultivated under such restricted primi- 
tive conditions as to result in a yield per acre abotit onc-tlurd of 
that obtained for a similar crop (comparing wheat yields) witii 
less man-power in the United Kingdom. 'J'hc overcoming of the 
obstacles which stand in the way ofsucit a full utilisation of Indian 
resources is the real heart of the problem for overcoming Indian 
poverty. 

The decisive difTcrcncc between India and the European 
countries is not in the rale of grov. th of population, which lias 
been more rapid in the European countries. \Vhat makes the 
difference between the conditions of India and Europe is that the 
economic development and expansion of production which have 
taken place in the European countries, and have facilitated a 
more rapid growth of population, have not taken place in India, 
and have, as we shall sec, been artificially arrested by the \vorkings 
and requirements of British capitalism, driving an increasing 
proportion of the population into dependence on a primitive and 
overburdened agriculture. IVhilc the wealth of the counliq' has 
been drained, ivliilc industrial and other outlets and development 
have been checked and thwarted, the agilculturc which has been 
made the over-burdened sole source of subsistence for the mass of 
the people has itself been placed under crippling conditions and 
condemned to neglect and deterioration. 

Herein, and not in any natural causes outside human agency 
or control, nor in any mythical causes of a non-existent over- 
population, but in the social-economic conditions under imperial- 
ist rule, lies the secret of the extreme poverty of tlie Indian people. 
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PART T^VO 

BRITISH RULE IN INDIA 


CHAPTER V 

MYTHS AND REALITIES 

"There yet remains a class, the general one, 

Wliicli has no merit, and pretends to none; 

Good caw loll: who know that eels arc eels, 

Jhil ne\-cr pause to think how skinnin;; feels. 

Content to know that eels are made to Hay, 

And Indians formal by destiny to pay . . . 

And hence wlicn they become the preat .and hich, 

There is no word they hate so much as — Why?” 

“India'’; A Porn in TJiTce Cantos. Ily a Tennr, Civilian of Bengal, 
linden, i8j^. 

I . Cfiisorshiji 

Any serious approach to Indian problems has first to over- 
come a thick outwork of barriers and Ijarbed-wirc defences, of 
censorship and jjrejttdicc, of official indifference and hostility, 
unscientific information and propagandist myths. 

The conditions of war have deepened the censoi'ship which at 
all times rests over India. 

In a famous p.assage the leader of ninetecnth-ccnUuy English 
Conservatism wrote of English history : 

“If the history of England be ever written by one who has 
the knowledge and the courage, and both qualities arc equally 
necessary for the undertaking, the world would be more 
astonished than when reading the annals of Niebuhr. Gener- 
ally speaking, all the great events have been distorted, most of 
the important causes concealed, some of the principal charac- 
ters never apj^car, and all ^vho figure arc so misufiderstood and 
misrepresented that the result is a complete mystification.” 

(Disraeli, “Sybil”, eh. iii.) 

If this is tnie of English history, how much more is it true of tliat 
history which deals with the deepest basis of po^vcr of the English 
ruling class, its inexhaustible reservoir of strength against cveiy 
rival, and its decisive field of activity, governing all its_ policies for 
three centuries — the histoiy of the British Empire, which means, 
above all, the historj^ of British dominion in India? 
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The iiioril recent hi.sforhnn orindin in nn inicrcuiinj Kihlio- 
grajrhical Note have rcinarkecl on th!:-; trannfonnation from 
“franlarcss” to v/lmi they term a 'Vilciil ceivonihip” in the 
half-ccntmy: 

“Of general histories of British India, those v/ritten n cctumy 
or more ago arc, with liarrlly an exception, fran!:cr, fuller and 
more interesting than those of the last fifty ycann In days 
when no one drcJimcd that anyone would isc seditious enough 
to ask really fundamental cjuw.tions (sueh as ‘What right have 
you to be in India at all?’) and v.dien no one ever thought of any 
pultlic bill n British one, criticism was lively and well-informed, 
and jiKlgerncnt was passed without regard to political oagen- 
cies. Of late years, increasingly and no doubt naturally, all 
Indian rjucstions have tended to lie approached from the stand- 
point of administration ; ‘Will this make for easier and ciuictcr 
government?’ The writer of to-day incsitahly has a world out- 
side his own people, listening intently and as touchy .as his otvn 
people, as swift to take orfencc. ‘He that is not for ns is against 
us.’ Tliis Imowlcdgc of an overhearing even eavas’dropping 
public, of being in fiartibus in/tdrliurn, exercises a constant silent 
ccnsoi-ship, which lias made Britisli-Indian history the worst 
patch in current scholarship.” 

(E. Tiiompson and G. .U’. Garratt, “Rise and Fulfilment of 
British Rule in India”, 193.J, p. 1)65.) 

But in fact this is not only a question of past histofya It is, .above 
all, a question of present treatment and information. Nor is it 
only a question of an ideal “censorshijW in the anxious licarl of the 
official apologist. It is a question of a very real censorship which 
is exercised sviili a most formidable mechanism alike 'within India 
and between India and tlic outer world. 

Within India (even before war conditions) the existing Press 
censorship, inaugurated in its modern form with the Indian Press 
Act of 1910, and successively sharpened and intensified to the 
draconic Press Lasv of 1932 (incoqioratcd in the Criminal Lasv 
Amendment Act of 1932, Sections 14, 15 and 16), whicli openly 
proclaims the aim, not only of censorship, but of “control of the 
Press”, alongside a host of subsidiary' regulations, such as the 
Foreign Relations Act of 1932 and the States Protection Act of 
1 934, heavily' shackles the Press. 

At the same time a rigid and arbitrary' ccnsoi'ship debars most 
Left literature fi-om India, thus endeavouring to cut off Indian 
thought and opinion from contact with the outer world. Further, 
the supply of new’s from the outer ■\vorld is virtually monopolised 
by a single agency (witli an associated agency for internal Indian 
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news), which receives heavy financial payments and other 
privileges from the Government. 

This attempted iron ring of isolation round India works both 
ways. It also cuts olT the outside world from effective news of 
what is happening in India. Cable monopoly prevents any but 
the most misleading, hand-picked and censored nc\vs of what is 
happening in India reaching the British public, conceals the 
worst realities of imperialist exploitation, and excludes any real 
reflection of Indian opinion and expression. 

The English citizen who wishes seriously to acquaint himself 
with conditions and happenings in India, or ^vith Indian opinion, 
must accordingly be prepared to face considerable difficulties, and 
to approach his enquiries with the understanding that the facts arc 
likely to be considerably diflcrcnt from the bland official pictures. 


2. The Role of Imperial ism 

^Vhile a barbed-wire entanglement is thus set up between India 
and the outer world to hamper any adequate serious interchange 
of infonnaiion and ojiinion, at the same time a riot of imperialist 
propaganda, from school textbooks to broadcast reports, builds up 
in the minds of the British public a mythical picture of the real 
situation in India and the British role in India. 

The general character of this picture is familiar. 

British rule is presented as a pioneer of civilisation, engaged 
with self-sacrificing devotion in the uphill task of bringing peace, 
enlightenment and jirogrcss to the ignorant and backward Indian 
people, steeped in degraded religious superstition and racial 
rivalries. 

British ideals of liberalism and democracy arc supposed to be in 
process of being implanted in this ungrateful soil, along the path 
of gradual constitutional reform to the final aim of full democratic 
institutions. 

. Indian mass discontent and revolt arc presented as tlic artificial 
product of a handful of extremist agitators. The Indian National 
Congress is pictured as a handful of middle-class intelligentsia, 
wholly unrepresentative of the “voiceless millions” of the Indian 
peasantry (whose true protector and representative is supposed to 
be the British ruling class official). 

Without foreign rule, it is claimed, Indians would be im- 
mediately at one another’s throats (having not yet learned the 
standards of European civilisation signally demonstrated since 
1914); India would be a sea of blood and anarchy, and fall 
immediately a prey to a foreign invader. 

It is unnecessary to continue further the familiar picture. 
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A fuller cNauiinntion of (he facts will reveal ^vh:lt arc the 
realities behind this niytholo.t^y. 

but in view of the ]3rcv'alcncc of the fatniliar myths of the 
“civilising mission’’, behind which lltc realities of imperialism arc 
always and in all countries habitually concealed, it is r_n]jeciaily 
imporlanl for ICnglisli readers, in approaching Indian questions, 
to be vigilantly on their guard again.st facile preconceptions or 
unconscious assuminions of sttperiority, which are in fact only a 
mental reflection of a temporary relationship of domination, 

'J'liosc familiar with the general workings of imperialism arc 
aware that the real driving force wltich iinjich the capitalist in- 
vaders to subjugate forcigti peoples and territories with fire and 
sword is neither love of the peoples nor abstract missions of 
civilisation, but very concrete aims of the drive of capitalism for 
extra profits. 

It is true that capitalist world domination, in India as else- 
where, has also in fact in the p.ast, alongside its wort: ofdeitruction ‘ 
and spoliation, accomplished an objectively rc.volutionising role, 
in that, by shattering the old economy, building railwap and 
establishing a unified sptem of exploitation, it has laid the 
foundations for a new stage. 

This acconiplislimcnt, however, has been achieved, not only 
tlu'oiigh wholesale destruction and suffering, but under such 
rctictionary conditions as thwart jmogress and retard the develop- 
ment of the subjected people. 

All that has been done in India, in the way of building railways, 
electric telegraphs, ports and entrepots, etc., has been done, not 
to meet the needs ol the given st.agc of development of the people, 
but to meet the needs of commercial and financial penctrauon. 
It has been done on the basis of the most extreme cx])loitation and 
impoverishment of the Indian pcasantr)'. In order to maintain 
its rule, imperialism has allied itself vitli the most reactionaiy 
feudal elements, which but for British protection, would have been 
long ago swept away, has held the people down in ignorance and 
has fostered religious and racial rivalries. Hence, the peculiar 
character of the situation in India, of combining the most archaic 
forms of feudal exploitation below, with the most advanced 
finance-capitalist exploitation above, skimming die cream of 
the spoils, and thus subjecting the Indian masses to double 
exploitation.. 

The cconpmic and social needs of the people, the needs of 
India’s oivn economic development, have been neglected, or even 
thwarted, for fear of developing the competition of Indian 
capitalism. 

Imperialism has retarded the economic development of India. 
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Before British rule Indian civilisation.ranked relatively high in the 
.world scale. The products of Indian industry were inore than a 
match for European products.' It is since British rule that India 
has been reduced to an extreme back-ward level in tire world scale, 
to a world slum. ' ■ 

For this reason those who try to reach a judgement of the 
“civilising role” of imperialism in India on the basis of such facts 
as the erection of a tragically scanty supply of hospitals (actually 
one hospital bed per 3,840 of the population in British India in 
1934, as against one per 384 of the population in the Soviet 
Union.in the same year) are like those who try to judge the bene- 
ficent role of landlordism by the distribution of blankets at 
Christmas. 

, careful examination of the facts will compel the conclusion 
that, despite all the talk of its “civilising mission” (and despite the 
sincere endeavours of a few liigh-minded individual medieal 
officers, missionaries and others), imperialism as a system is the 
main buttress of reaction in India to-day and the main obstacle 
to progress, and by the inner laws of its existence cannot function 
otherwise. 

This conclusion may be unwelcome to those who still hope 
to distinguish between a “beneficent” and a ‘'predatory” im- 
perialism. But the evidence for it will be presented in the following 
pages. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE PLUNDER OF INDIA 

“There .is no end to the violence and plunder which is called British rule in 
India.” — Lcniti: “Inflammable Material in World Politics”, igo8. 

In order to understand the role of imperialism in India it is 
necessary to cover certain historical ground. 

During recent years the real liistory of British rule in India is 
beginning to be disinterred from the official wrappings. But it 
, still remains true, as Sir William Hunter, the editor of the 
.'Imperial Gazetteer of India, declarcii in iSgy : 

■ “A true history of the Indian people under British rule has 
still to be pieced together from the archives of a hundred distant 
record rooms, -with a labour almost beyond the porvers of any 
. single man, and at an expense almost beyond the reach of any 
ordinary private fortune.” 

, For our present purposes we are not concerned to follorv in any 
detail the chronicle of British rule in India, which would r^uire 
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• a separate volume for any useful treatment, and the conventional 
facts of which can be studied in any of the current standard worics. 
We. arc only concerned to bring out some of the decisive forces 
of development, which underlie the present situation and its 
problems. 

1^ The past is past. The ‘record of British rule in India, when 
truthfully, told, is not an edifying record. It is important that 
Englishmen should be acquaintccl with some of the facts of that 
record (which arc normally suppressed from the school-books) in 
order to free themselves from imperialist prejudice; and it is 
important that Indians should lie acquainted with them in order 
to equip themselves as uncompromising fighters for Indian 
freedom. 

/Three main periods stand out in this history of imperialist 
rule in India. I'lic first is the period of Merchant Capital, repre- 
sented by the East India Company, and extending in the general 
character of its system to the end of the eighteenth century. The 
second is the period of Industrial Capital, which established a new 
basis of exploitation of India in the nineteenth century. The third 
is the modern period of, Finance-Capital, developing its dis- 
tinctive system of the c.xploitation of India on the remains of the 
old, and growing up from its first beginnings in the closing years 
of -the nineteenth century to its fuller development in the most 
recent phase. . 

The era of the East India Company is conventionally rheasured 
from its first Charter in 1600 to its final merging in the Crown in 
1858. In fact its main period of domination of India was the 
second half of the, eighteenth centuiy. By, the middle of the 
eighteenth century the Company began to build up its territorial 
power in India. 

The original aim of the East India Company in its trade with 
India was the typical aim of the monopolist companies of Mer- 
chant Capital, to make a profit by securing a monopoly trade in 
, the goods and products of an overseas country. Tlie governing 
objective \vas, not the hunt for a market for British manufactures, 
but the endeavour to secure a supply of the products of India and 
the East Indies (especially .spices, cotton goods and silk goods), 

. which found a ready market in England and Europe, and could 
' thus yield a rich profit on every successful expedition that could 
return with a supply. 

The problem, however, which faced the Company from the 
outset was that, in order to secure these goods from India by way 
of trade, it was necessary to offer India something in e.xchange. 
England, at the stage of development reached in the early seven- 
teenth centuiy, had nothing of value to offer India in the way of 
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products comparable in quality or technical standard wth Indian 
products, the only important industry then developed being the 
manufacture of woollen goods, which were no use for India. 
Therefore precious metals had to be taken but to buy the goods in 
India. 

Accordingly, at its commencement the East India Company 
%vas given a special authorisation to export an. annual value of 
■£'^ 0,000 in silver, gold and foreign coin. But this was most painful 
and repugnant to tlie whole system of Mercantile Capitalism, 
which regarded the precious metals as the only real wealth a 
country could possess, and tlie whole object of trade as to secure a 
net favourable balance expressed in an influx of precious metals or 
increase of real wealth. 

From the outset the merehant “adventurers” of the East India 
Company were much concerned to devise a means to solve this 
problem and secure the goods of India for little or no payment. 
One of their first devices was to develop a system of roundabout 
trade, and, in partieular, to utilise the plunder from the rest of 
the colonial system, in Africa and America, to meet the costs in 
India, ^vherc they had not yet the power to plunder directly : 

“The English trade with India was really a chase to find 
something that India \vould be willing to take, and the silver 
obtained by the sale of the slaves in the West Indies and 
Spanish America was all-important_in this connection.” 

(L. C. A. Knowles, “ Economic Development of the British 
Overseas Empire,” 1924, p. 74.) 

So soon, however, as domination began to be established in 
India, by the middle of the eighteenth' century (especially following 
the Battle of Plassey in 1757), methods of po^ver could be in- 
creasingly used to ^veight the balance of e.xchange and secure the 
maximum goods for the minimum payment. The margin bet^veen 
trade and plunder, from the outset never very shaiply dra\s'n (the 
original “adventurers” often combined trade ■witli piracy), began 
to grow conspicuously tliin. The merchant was no^v able to throw 
the sword into the scales to secure a bargain which abandoned 
all pretence of equality of exchange. By 1762 the Nawab of 
Bengal ^\’as complaining impotcntly to the Company about the 
Company’s agents : 

“They' forcibly take a^vay the goods and commodities of the 
Ryots (peasants) , merchants, ctc.,for a fourtli part of their value ; 
and by ways of violence and oppression they oblige the Ryots, 
etc., to give five rupees for goods wliich arc worth but one rupee.” 

(Memorandum of the Nawab of .Bengal to die English 
Governor, May, 1762.) 
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But when the administration of the revenues passed into the 
hands of the Company, with the granting .of the Dewani or civil 
administration ofllengal, Bihar and Orissa in 17C5, a new field of, 
limitless direct plunder was opened up in addition to the. profits of 
“trade”. Then began a process of wholesale unashamed spolia- 
tion which has made, the Company’s administration during the 
last third of the cightcentli century a by-word in history. In the 
w'ords of the House of Commons resolution in lyO.y: 

“The result of the Parliamentary enquiries has been that the 
East India Company was found totally corrupted and totally 
perverted from the purjjoses of its institution, w'hcthcr political 
or commercial; that the powers of w’ar and peace given by the 
Charter had been abused by kindling hostilities in every c^uartef 
for the puiposes of rapine; that almost all the treaties ot peace 
they have made have only given cause to so many breacncs of 
public faith; that countries once the most flourishing are re- 
duced to a state of impotence, decay and depopulation.” 

What-was the character of the system established by the East 
India Company when it had won the civil power in Bengal and 
in the other territories it conquered? The direct calculation of 
the profit to be made and remitted to England as the sole con- • 
sideration in taking over the administration was set out by Clive, 
the main founder of British rule in India, in his letter to the 
Directors in 1765 w’ith a clearness and simplicity w'hich arc in 
refreshing contrast to subsequent philanthropic humbug: 

“Your revenues, by means of this acquisition, will, as near as 
I can judge, not fall far short for the ensuing year of 250 lakhs, 
of Sicca Rupees, including your former possessions of Burdwam, • 
etc. Hereafter they wilt at least amount to 20 or 30 lakhs more. 

. Your, civil arid military expenses in time of peace can never 
exceed 60 lakhs of Rupees ; the Nabob’s allowances arc already 
reduced to 42 lakhs, and the tribute to the King (the Great 
Mogul) at 26 ; so that there will be remaining a clear gain to the 
Company of 122 lakhs of Sicca Rupees or ^1,650,900 sterling.” . 
(Clive, letter to the Directors of the East India Company, 

. 'September 30, 1765.) 

Here all is as straightforward and business-like as a merchant’s 
ledger. Of the total reveriuc extracted from the population one- 
quarter is considered sufficient for the purpoks' of, government; 
one-quarter, is. still needed to square the claims of the local 
potentates (Nabob and ' Mogul) ; , the remainder, or half the 
revenue, estimated at million, is “clear gain”. Bottomley’s 
old dream of the “Business Man’s Government” is here realised •- 


Avith. a completeness never equalled brfore or since. Enorriio 
fortunes were made by individual officers of the Company. Cli 
himself, ^\•ho started from notliing, returned home rvitli a fortu 
estimated at a quarter of a- million pounds, in addition to i 
Indian estate bringing in ^(^27,000 a year; he reported th 
“fortimes of ^100,000 have been obtained in two years”, 
measure closer to the full tribute is revealed by the figures 
exports and imports; during the three years 1766-68, accordii 
to tire , report of the Governor, Verelst, exports amounted 
^6,311,250, Avhile imports amounted to only ,^624,375. Thus t 
times as much was taken out of the country as was sent into 
under the niling care of this neiv type of merchant compai 
governing a countiy. 

The dearest dream of the merchants of the East India Compai 
was'thus realised : to draw the wealdi out of India \\dthout havii 
to send wealth in return. 

All contemporary %\dtnesses have given evidence of the rap 
devastation of the countr}' within a few years by this proce; 
the cutting dm\m of the population by one-tliird through t] 
consequent famine, and tlie transformation of one-third of tl 
count^' into “a jungle inhabited only by ivild beasts”. 

In 1769 the Company’s Resident at Murshidabad, Bechc 
reported to the Company : 

“It must give pain to an Englishman to have reason to thii 
that since the accession of the Company to the Dewani t] 
condition of tlie people of tliis country has been worse tlian 
. was before, and yet I am afraid the fact is undoubted. . , 
This. fine country, which flourished under the most despol 
and ai'bitrary Government, is verging to^\■ards its ruin "while tl 
English have really so great a share in the Administration. . . 

“I ivell remember tliis country when trade "was free and tl 
flourishing state it ivas tlien in; ivith concern I now see 1 
present ruinous condition, which I am convinced is great 
oiving to tlie monopoly that has been made of late years 
the Company’s name of almost all the manufactures in t] 
countr}^” 

By 1770 tliis “rainous condition” was succeeded by a famine 
Bengal ivhich, in the words of the Company’s official repoi 
“exceeds all description. Above one-third of tlie inhabitants ha’ 
perished in the once-plentiful proidnce of Purneah, and in oth 
-parts the misery is equal.” Ten million people -were estimafl 
to have perished in this famine. Yet the land revenue was n 
only rigorously collected without mercy through this famine, b 
was actually increased. 



A flci'-ndc .'uid ii h.dfhucr d'“».cnb*:d 

the lr.niisr«rni?.tion {irB"tr.>;!! nft'T Uventy yrat*; of?!!': Coinparty’s 
rule ; 

“In former limcn t!ie IkiKm! cniinfric.'. v/tne the nr.uiruy of 
nations, and the tcpoutoi y tif commerce, ’.vcahli and mnnu- 
factnn: in the Mnnt. . . . 

“lUit !.mdi inej hern tlie rc'stlrss ctierfry of onr !ni?r;ovcrnsneiU 
th.'i! v.'itiiin die .•‘■liort r.pacc of twenty ymrr. ntativ parts of die_;r 
countries liave heen rcduetal to thcappr.ttatjce fifa fir , ret. Tite 
fields arc no hitnter cuhiv.'itct! ; ev-tensis'ct tr.iets me idieady ovrr- 
provvn ss'ldi thicket.i ; tlic Innliatiflrnan b plutitiercd ; tfir tnantt- 
fuctiircr oppressed; famine Jiar. hern repeatedly rnttured; am! 
tlepopiilation liar, cnsttefl.” 

(\yiliiam Fullarton, M.P., “A \''iew of the Fnrdi' h Intcreos 
in India", t7f!7.) 

“Were wc to be driven out of Itidia this day”, Jlurkc dcciarcr! in 
liis rhotorical dorninciation, “nothin'-; wonid rcrsiain to tfli that it 
had been possewed, diirint; this inglorions jicriod of our dominion, 
by nnytltin;; Ijcltcr than tiic orani'.outnn!; or the tiycr". V>y t/op 
rhetoric was echoed by htet whcti the (jovcrjjor-Ocner.tl, Lord 
Cornwallis, rc{)ortcd : 

“1 may safely assert lltat one-third of the Company's territory 
in Hindustan is now a jimj’lc inhabited only liy wild beasts.” 

(Lord Cornwallis, minute of September lO, tyfip.) 

On the Iinsis of the plunder of India in the second iiaif of the 
eighicenlli century modern England was built up. 'i'he .spoliation 
of India wa.s the liiddcn source of accumulation which j>iaycd an 
all-irnportant role in helping to make jiossjble the Industrial 
Revolution in England. 

“The influx of the Indian treasure, by adding considerably 
to the nation’s cash capital, not only increased its stock of 
energy, but added much to its flexibility and the rapidity of its 
movement. Very soon after Plasscy, the Bengal plunder began 
to arrive in London, and the elfect appeai^s to liavc been 
instantaneous; for all the authorities agree tliat the 'industrial 
revolution’, the event tvhich has divided the nineteenth ccntuiy' 
from all antecedent time, began with the year 17G0. Prior to' 
1760, according to Baines, the mnchinciy used for spinning 
cotton in Lancashire tvas almost as simple ns in India; while 
about 1 750 the English iron industry was in full decline because 
of the destruction of the forests for fuel. At that time four-fifths 
of the iron used in the kingdom came from Sweden. 

“Plasscy was fought in 1757, and probably nothing has ever 
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equalled the rapidity of the change which followed. In 1 760 the 
flying shuttle appeared, and coal began to replace wood in 
smelting. In 1764 Hargreaves invented the spinning jenny, 
in 1776 Crompton contrived the mule, in 1785 Cart\mght 
patented the power loom, and, chief of all, in 1768 Watt 
matured the steam engine, the most perfect of all vents of 
centralising energy. But, though these machines serried as out- 
lets for the accelerating movement of the time, they did not 
cause that acceleration. -In themselves inventions are passive, 
many of the most important having Iain dormant for centuries, 
waiting for a sufficient store of force to have accumulated to set 
them ^vorking. That store must ahva^^s take the shape of 
money, and money not hoarded, but in motion. Before the 
influx of the Indian treasure, and the expansion of credit which 
followed, no force sufficient for this purpose existed ; and had 
Watt lived fifty years earlier, he and his invention must have 
perished together. Possibly since the world began, no invest- 
ment has ever yielded the profit reaped from the Indian 
plunder, because for nearly fifty years Great Britain stood ^vith- 
out a competitor. From 1694 to Plassey (1757) the growth had 
been relatively slow. Between 1760 and 1815 the growth was 
very rapid and prodigious.” 

(Brooks Adams, “The Law of Civilisation and Decay,” 
pp. 259-260.) 

, The new needs required the creation of a free market in India 
in place of the prevaous monopoly. It became necessary to trans- 
fonn India from an exporter of cotton goods to the whole \vorld 
into an importer of cotton goods. This meant a revolution in the 
economy of India. It meant at the same time a complete change- 
over from the \vholc prewous system of the East India Company. 

It \vas obvious that, in the interests of eflcctivc exploitation, 
the ^vholesalc anarcliic and destructive methods of spoliation 
pursued by the East India Company and its sciwants could not 
continue without some change. The stupid and reckless rapacity 
of the Company and its servants was destroying the basis of 
exploitation, just as in England a fc\v years later the unbounded 
greed of the Lancashire manufacturers was to devour nine genera- 
tions of the people in one. And just as the greed of the manu- 
facturers had to be curbed by the action of tire State on behalf of 
the capitalist class as a rvhole, in the interests of future exploitation’ 
(the attack being led by their economic rivals, the landed 
interests), so in the last quarter of the eighteentli century the 
central organs of the State had to be invoked to regulate 
the operations of the Company in India. The attack was led by the 
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nineteenth century, fn the |Mtli;»5nen!,i! V' t nnniry nf shtn it v/.k 
reported tinil, while Ihiti^.h t ninm ninl .%iU; no r h jsiqrirtcrl into 
Indi:t paid a rhity of ')]! per emit :ttid wonlleti nood j :» per ce.nt, 
Indian cotton y,oo'.l'> irnportr"! into Ihiialn paid tt> per (.eiif, rill; 
poorls tto per ernt attd rV(,K>!Irn t:o*v;n y* in r tent, 

'rhii'; it war- not on the h,r o( tlie technir.d 'oipeiioritv of 
innciiine inthwtry, Inu al'io with the fiirect St.i?e a*, aiiatter; nf rntC' 
way free trade (iiee entry, or virtn;!f free entry, fo; I'Mti'tt y 0 ‘O;h‘ 
into India, hnt tarhi-; a!;ainr.t l!i'- entry of fr/’iat} raa tit! f.ict it rn 
into I'rilain, ami prt'.vetitioti ofthieet traaie h“twre.a Ift.fia tind 
r.nropcaii or other f'lreijtn cfnintfle., by the ojicratlc-rt of tlm 
Naviitation Act-;) that the piedo;nir>;tfi';e of lirittd.i rfi.ninfaf (nre* 
\v;is built np in the Indiatt market and the Indian rnainifactnriny 
indnstries ’.vote <irrar>.>yed. 

'rhii: proec.'r'. was tlccislvely r.anird throtiyli itv the first half of 
the ninetcemh centnry, although it>: efierts eotititnfd to oper.atc 
rii'ht (hronyh the nineteenth century atul even into the trvcntictij 
rcnlnrv. Alont'sitlc the lieadlone tidvance of Ihiti'di tnannfactnrrj 
went tile decline of Intiian in.amifacinrer.. 

Ik'twccn iHi.| and ib ;!5 bniii*.!! cotton tnannraelures e.stwrteti 
to India rose from le.w than i million yards to over f,i niilHon 
ynrd.s. In tlic same period Itulittn rr>tton tnece-trO'-xls imnorte:! 
jmo Britain fell from one ami a <iuartcr minion pieces to "odpioo 
])ic(:c.s, and iiy ilkj.j. to (rpooo pieces. 

’I'lie same process eonid be traced in respeet of silk ecKj'ds, 
woollen qoods, iron, potteiw, Jtla's and paper. 

''I'lie eU'ecl.s of thi.s wholesale destrnction of the Imiian manufac* 
luring iiidiistrlc.s on tlie economy of the country ra.n he imattined. 
In England the ruin of tlie old hand-loom weavers was accom- 
panied by tiie growtii of tlic new machine indiistiT. But in India 
the ruin of the millions ofanisatis and cnift.sinen was not accom- 
panied by any alternative growth of new forms of industry. The 
old populous manufacturing towns, Dacca, Murshtdaharl (which 
Clive had described in I7.')7 to be “ns extensive, populous and 
rich as the city of London”), Sural and the like, svcrc in a few 
years rendered desolate under the “pax britatinica” svith a com- 
pleteness which no ravages of the most destructive svar or forcigm 
conquest could have accomplished. 

It was not only the old manufacturing towns and centres that 
M'crc laid ss'astc, and their population driven to cro\vc! and over- 
crowd the villag&s; it was above till the basis of the old village 
economy, the union of agriculture and domestic industiy, that 
received its mortal blow. The millions of mined artisans and 
craftsmen, spinners, weavers, potters, tanners, smelters, smiths, 
alike from the totvns and from the tallages, had no alternative 



save to crowd into agiicnlturc. In this way India was forcibly 
transformed, from being a country of combined agriculture and 
manufactures, into an agi'icultural colony of British manufactur- 
ing capitalism. It is from this period of British rule, and from the 
direct cll'ccts of British rule, that originates the deadly over- 
pressure on agriculture in India, which is still blandly desefibed 
in official literature as if it tverc a natural phenomenon of the old 
Indian society, and is diagnosed by the superficial and ignorant 
as a sj'mptom of “over-population”. In fact the increase in the 
proportion of the population dependent on agriculture has de- 
veloped under Britisii rule, continuously c.Ktcnding, not only 
throughout the nineteenth century, but even in the ttventieth 
century. 

Already in i8.p, at the parliamentary enquhy previously 
quoted, Montgomciy Martin gave warning of the dangerous 
transformation that was taking place, to turn India into “the 
agricultural farm of England” : 

“I do not agi'cc that India is an agricultural countiy; India 
is as much a manufacturing country as an agricultural; and 
he who would seek to reduce her to the position of an agricultural 
country’ seeks to lower her in the scale of civilisation. I do not 
suppose that India is to become the agricultural farm of Eng- 
land; she is a manufacturing country, her manufactures of 
various descriptions have existed for ages, and liavc never been 
able to Ijc competed ^vitl^ by any nation wherever fair play has 
been given to them. ... To reduce her now to an agricultural 
countiy would be an injustice to India.” 

. But the manufacturing interests ■were determined to press 
forward. “I certainly pity the East Indian labourer,” declared 
Mr. Cope, a Macclesfield manufacturer, to the 1840 parliamcn- 
taiy enquiry, “but at the same time I have a greater feeling for my 
own family than for the East Indian labourer’s family ; I think it 
is wrong to sacrifice the comforts of my family for the sake of the 
East Indian labourer bccau.se his condition happens to be worse 
than mine.” 

The industrial capitalists had their policy for India clearly 
defined; to make India the agricultural colony of British capital- 
ism, supplying raw materials and buying manufactured goods. 

The indication of the new stage of policy ivas the decision in 
1 833 to permit Englishmen to acquire land and set up as planters 
in India. In that same year slavciy had been abolished in the 
West Indies. The new plantation system, tvhich ^vas nothing but 
thinly veiled slavciy, ^vas immediately developed in India, and it 
is significant that many of the original planters were slave-drivers 
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from the West Indies (“Experienced planters were brought from 
the West Indies. . . The area attracted a rather rough set of . 
planters, some of whom had been slave drivers in America and 
carried unfortunate ideas and practices with them ” : Buchanan,- , 
“Development of Capitalist Enterprise in India”, pp. 36-7). The 
horrors that resulted were exposed in the Indigo Commission of 
i860. To-day there are more than a million workers tied to the 
tea, rubber and coifee plantatibns, or more than the total number 
of workers in the textile, coal-mining, engineering, iron and steel 
industries combined. . . ; 

; The export of raw materials leapt up, especially after 1833, 
Raw. cotton exports rose from 9 million pounds weight in, 1813' 
to 32 million in 1833 and 88 million in 1844; sheeps’ wool from 
3-7 thousand pounds' weight in 1833 to 2-7 million inr 
linseed from 2,160 bushels in 1833 to 237,000 in 1844; (Porter, 
“Progress of the Nation”, 1847, p. 750.) 

Between 1849 and 1914 exports of raw cotton rose from 5(^i-7 ' 
million in value to ^22 million. In weight raw cotton exports 
rose from 32 million pounds in 183340 963 million in . 1914, or 
thirty times' over. Jute exports rose from ;{^68,ooo in 1849. to ., 
;^8-6 million in,i9l4, or 126 times over. 

Even more significant was the rising export of food grains from 
starving India. The export of food grains, principally rice and 
wheat, rose from £858,000 in 1849 to million by 1858, £y-g ■ 
million by -1 877, £g'5 million by 1901, and ;4^i9-3 million in 1914, . 
or an increase twenty- two times over.. A V 

Alongside this process went a hcavy.increase in the number and 
intensity of famines in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
In the first half of the niheteentli century there were seven 
famines, with an estimated total of i J million deaths from famine/ 
In the second half of the nineteenth century there were thirty 
famines (six between 1851 and 1875, twenty-four between 
1876 and 1906), with an estimated total’, according to official 
records, of over 20 million deaths. “Stated roughly, famines and 
scarcities, have been , four times , as numerous during the last 
thirty years of the nineteenth centuiy as they were one hundred 
years earlier, ■ and four times more widespread” (W. Digby, 
“Prosperous British India”, 1901). ’W. S. Lilley, in his “India and 
its . Problems”, gives the following approximate figures on the 
basis of official estimates : 

Years. . • . Famine Deaths. 

1800-25 ... / ■• . . j, 000, 000 

1825-50. . . ., 400,000 

1850-75 . . . 5,000,000 

.1875-1900 . . . . . . 15,000,000 
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In 1878- a Famine Commission was appointed to consider the 
problem. of the growing famines. Its Report, published in 1880, 
found that “a main cause of the disastrous consequences of Indian 
-famines, and one of the greatest difficulties in the way of providing 
relief in an effectual shape is to be found in the fact that the great 
mass of the people directly depend on agriculture, and^that there 
is no other industry from which any considerable part of the 
pbprdation derives its support”. 

“At the root of much of the poverty of the people of India, 
and of the risks to which they are exposed in seasons of scarcity, 
lies the unfortunate circumstance that agriculture forms almost 
file sole occupation of tlie mass of the population, and that no 
. remedy for present evils can be complete which does not include 
tlie introduction of a diversity bf occupations, through which 
- the surplus population may be drawn from agricultural pur- 
, suits and led to find the means of subsistence in manufactures or 
some such employments.” 

(Indian Famine Commission Report, 1880.) 

With these words Industrial Capital passed judgement*on its 
oim handiwork in India. 


CHAPTER VIII 

MODERN IMPERIALISM IN INDIA 

“Administration and exploitation go hand in hand .” — Lord Curzon in igo^. 

Since the war of 1914-18, imperialism in India is ividely re- 
garded as having entered on a new stage which has little in 
common ivdth the preceding period. 

In the political field the old absolutism is judged to have ended 
..■with the Declaration of 1917, ivhich promised the new goal of 
“the progressive realisation of responsible government in India as 
an integral part of the Empire” ; and the succeeding history is 
seen as a history' of gradual evolution (marred by periods of mass 
hostility and non-co-operation) through successive constitutional 
reforms, of -which the recent 1935 Constitution is the latest 
example, towards the ultimate realisation of this aim at some 
future date. 

In the economic field the old laisser-faire hostility to Indian 
industrial development is regarded as ha-ving given place to a 
ne^v angle of vision, wliich is transforming- India into a modern 
industrialised country under the fostering care of British rule arid 
•with the aid of British capital. 
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A cloficr cxrmiinnlinn of ihc facts of the ].icnor! ‘ilncc toi8 will 
show that tlicy arc far from hearing out this ])icture of a pro- 
gressive hiiperinlistn in its tlcclinuiK days. 

The distinctive forms of xunctccnth-rcntnry explnUniion of 
India by indnstrial capital did not CKclude the continuance of the 
old forms of direct plunder, which were also carried f<;nvaril tirul 
at the same time transformed. 

The “tribute”, as it was still openly called by ofneird spokesmen 
up to the middle of tlic nineteenth ccmuiy, or direct annual re- 
moval of millions of jjounds of wealth to Faittland, both under the 
claim of ofiicial “home elinritcs” as well as by ])rivatc rcmittiir.', 
without return of goods to India (except for the proportionately 
small amount of jtovcrmncntal stores irom Mngland), continued 
and grew ra]Mdly throughout the nineteenth cciUtny alongside the 
growth of trade. In the twentieth century' it gresv even more 
rapidly, alongside a relative decline in trade. 

If this increase in the direct tribute from India to England 
(which leaves out of account the further exploitation through the 
difference in the price level between Indian exports and import-s) 
since the middle of the nineteenth coatiiry' is set out in i.abular 
form, it suggests at a ghincc in very striking fashion the advance in 
tlic c.xploitation of India I)y England in the modern period, even 
though it docs not yet reveal more than a part of the total proceso. 


GROtrni OF TRIBUTE FRO.M INDl.V TO liNGL^VND 
(In million) 
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Or taking the five-year (jcriods to give a more balanced picture 
for the trade relations : 


Annual Average of Five-Year Periods 
(In ^ million) 
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ANTrat is here revealed in tliis steeply accelerating curve of 
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exploitation is something more than a quantitative increase; it 
roilccts a change in the quality and methods of cxjiloitation. 

The enormous and rapid increase in tlic trihutc from India to 
England dun'ng the second half of the nineteenth century and 
accelerating incrc;Lse in the Iwcnticlh ccniuty conceal in reality 
the emergence of new forms of exploitation, developing otit of 
the conditions of the period of free-trade ninctccnth-ccntiny 
capitalism, but gro-Aang into the new twcnti'cth-ccntniy stage of 
the fmance-caj^italisi exploitation of India. 

The requirements of ninetecnth-ccntmy free-trade capitalism 
compclUxi new developments of Trilish ])olicy in Ittdia. 

first, it was neccssaiy to nljolish once and lor all the Company 
and replace it by the direct administration of tiic British Govern- 
metn, representing the British capitalist class as a whole. This was 
partially realised with the new 1O33 Charter, but only finally 
completed in 

Second, it was nccessaiy to open nj) India more completely for 
commercial penetration. This reejuired the building of a ncl'work 
of railroads; the development of roads; the beginnings of atten- 
tion to irrigation, which h.ad been allowed to fall into complete 
neglect under Britisli rule; the introduction of the electric tele- 
graph, and the establishment of a uniform postal system; the first 
limited beginnings of an Aitgliciscd education to secure a su])ply 
of clcrl:s and subordinate agents; and the introduction of the 
European hanking system. 

All this meant that, after a ccntuiq’ of neglect of ilic most 
elementary functions of government in Asia in respect of public 
works, the needs of (exploitation now com))ellcd a beginning to be 
made, although in an extremely one-sided and lop-sided fashion 
(wliile thw.arling and strangling indtistri.al development), directed 
only to meet the commercial and strategic needs of foreign 
penetration, and on extremely onerous financial terms to the 
people. 

But this jjroccss of active development, and (^specially of rail- 
way construction, necessitated by tlic requirements of industrial 
capital for the commercial penetration ol India (.as well as for a 
market for the iron, steel and engineering industries), carried 
with it an inevitable further consequence, which was to lay the 
foundations for a new stage — the development of British capital 
investments in India. 

In the normal formula of imperialist expansion this process 
would be spoken of as' the axport of capital. But in tlic ease of 
India, to describe what happened as the export of British capital 
to India would be too bitter a parody of the reality. The amount 
of actual c.xport of capital was ver)' small. Only over the seven 



years in ilie whole perUtd up to if)i4 v/as the norinnl 

excess ofcxpoi'ts replaced by an excess orhnport:., lotalline /^22‘fj 
million for the seven years — not a very larp.c cntnribuiion for an 
ultitnatc total of cajiital investments rsiimaicd at cIo;:e on 
million before the war. Over the period af; a whole the cx{)Or£ of 
capital from Britain to India was more than counterbalanced 
many times over by the contrary* flow of iribiife from India to 
England, even while tlic cajrital was being invested. Tim th 
liritish capitnl iinrsled in India zim in TcalUy first rain'd in India fnnn Ih' 
Jdundtr vj the Indian jk’ojdr, and then nsitten down ns dehl Jrmr the 
Indian peojde In Britain, on which they had thcnrcfruivard to /"Jr interest 
and dividends. 

The nnclens of British capital investments in India was the 
Public Debt. 

In the hands of the British Government the Public Debt 
doubled in eighteen years from /.'70 millifju to £\.\r) million. By 
igoo it had reached million. By igig it totalled 

million. By iggli it totalled £ 7 i<) million, divided into crore.s 
of rupees million) of Indian debt, and million of 

sterling debt or debt in England. Thus in the thrcc-cptartcrsof a 
century of British direct rule the debt multiplied more than ten 
time-s. 

Much of the debt was built up by tlic .sy.siem of charjting to 
India every conceivable charge that could Ire remotely or even 
fantastically connected with India and British rule in India, even 
to the c.xtcnL of debiting India for the cosLs ofa reception to the 
Sultan of Turkey in London, for tlic maintenance of the diplo- 
matic and consular establishments of the. United Kingdom in 
China and Persia, for a war on Abyssinia, or for part of the 
c.xpcnscs of the Mediternmean fleet. 

The development of railway construction with State aid and 
guarantees for the private companies undertaking them, ns v.’cll 
'as later -with direct State construction, enormously swelled the 
debt. With tlic development of raihvay construction, and .also 
with the development of tea, coflcc and rubber plantations and 
a few minor cntciprjscs, private capitalist investment from Britain 
in India began to advance rapidly in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 

In the same period private British banking began to advance in 
India after the removal of the restrictions of tlic Company’s 
monopoly. By 1913 the foreign banks (Presidency Banks and 
Exchange .Banks) held over three-fourths of the total of bank 
deporits, while the Indian Joint Stock Banks held less than 
one-fourth. 

For 1 909- 1 0 Sir George Paish, in a paper read bemre the Royal 
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Statistical Society in 1911, estimated the total of British capital 
investments in India and Ceylon (excluding private capital other 
than of companies — i.e., capital for which no documentary 
evidence was readily available) at ;()365 million. This estimate 
was admittedly a conservative estimate, leaving certain un- 
knowable elements out of account. Other estimates of British 
capital investments in India before 1914 placed the total 
at ;^450 million (H. E. Howard, in “India and the 'Gold 
Standard”, in 19 ii), and at ;^475 million (the Economist of 
February'' 20, 1909, in an article on “Our Investments Abroad”). 

While the basis, for the finance-capitalist exploitation of India 
was thus in general laid before the first world war, its fuller working 
put tvas only to be reached in the subsequent period. 

The new basis of exploitation of India by British finance- 
capital was, frotn the outset, auxiliary to the trading process and 

■ not replacing it. Nevertheless, a change in proportions developed 
of decisive significance for the modern era. 

The British nineteenth-century industrial monopoly and 
domination of the rvorld market began to weaken in the fourth 
quarter of the nineteenth centuiy. In other parts of the world 
the decline before the new European and American rivals was 
marked. In India the decline was far slower, because the strangle- 

■ hold was tenaciously held with the aid of political sovereignty. 
• Even up to the ^var of 1914 Britain held fast nearly two-tliirds of 

the Indian market against all the rest of the world. Yet also in 
India the decline slowly but steadily developed from the end of the 

■ third quarter of the nineteenth century. By 1914 the interest and 
profits on invested capital and direct tribute considerably exceeded 
the total of trading, manufacturing and shipping profits out of 
India. The finance-capitalist exploitation of India had become the 
dominant character in the twentieth century. 

The war of 1914-18 and the subsequent period enormously 
accelerated this progress. The British share of the Indian market 
fell from two-thirds to a little over one-tliird. Japanese, American 
and eventually renewed German competition pressed forward, 
despite tariffs and imperial preference. Indian industrial pro- 
duction made advances, principally in light industry, despite 
very .considerable obstacles, financial difficulties, and the dead- 
weight, of official discouragement, which was open in the pre- 
1914 period and continued in more veiled forms in the period 
following the war. 

But while the old basis was thus collapsing, the nerv basis of 
' profits by finance-capitalist exploitation was steadily rising and 
extending in volume. By 1929 the total of British capital invest- 
; ments in India "was estimated in the Financial Times by the former 
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Secretary of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Saycr, at 
£, 512 ) million on the most conservative basis, and more probably 
£’]oo rhillion. The most recent estimate, for 1933, put fonvard by 
the British .Associated Chambers of Commerce in India, would 
make the total' ,4^1,000 million, . represented by £ 2 il 9 million. 
Government Sterling Debt, ,^500 million for companies registered 
outside India and operating in India, and the balance for invest- 
ments in companies'* registered in India and miscellaneous 
investments. ^ 

This total of ^^1,000 million would represent no less than one-/ 
quarter of the estimated total of ,^4,000 million of British foreign 
investments throughout the world. When Sir George Paish made 
bis estimate in 1911, he found that British eapital investments in 
India represented 1 1 per cent of the total of British capital invest- 
ments throughout, the world. , The advance from', one-ninlh Iq one- 
quarter, from II per cent to 2^ per cent, is a measure of the increasing 
importance of 'India to British finance-capital in the modern period, and a 
key to. recent imperialist policy and the new Constitution, with its special 
provisions for safeguarding British financial interests in India. 

After allowing the fullest margin of variation for the factors that 
cannot be exactly calculated, the broad conclusion is evident and 
inescapable that the exploitation of India in the modem period is;, 
far more intensive than in the old. It was estimated that in the 
three-quarters of a century of British rule up to the taking over 
by the Crown, the total of tribute withdra^vn from India had 
amounted to ,(^150 million. In the modem period, during the last 
two decades, it is estimated that the total annual tribute’ from India 
to England is iii the neighbourhood of ,{^135 million, to ,^1.50 
million. This intensified exploitation of India under, the condi- 
tions of finance-capitalism underlies the present gathering crisis 
and intensified revolt against imperialism in India. 

The view is sometimes put forward that the development of the 
modern finance-capitalist era of British rule in India, especially 
since the 1914-18 war, even though leading to intensified exploita- 
tion, has at any rate Ted to advancing industrialisation and 
economic development in place of the previous decay under me 
domination of free-trade industrial capitalism. Modern imperial- 
ist propaganda,- which endeavours to present India as one of the 
“leading industrial nations” of the world, encourages this view, 
and professes in principle to adopt a benevolent attitude to , 
industrial development in India. 

An examination of the facts .will show that this yiew is far from 
justified. A measure of industrial development has taken place in 
India in the modern period, both before the war of 1914 and 
especially since, but in no sense comparable to other major extra- 
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European countries in the same period. Such industrial develop- 
ment as has takeh place has in fact had to fight , its way against 
intense oppositionfrom Britishfinarice-capital alike in the financial 
and in the political field. It has taken'place in a lop-sided fashion, 
principally in light industry, with very weak development in the 
decisive hea\^' industries. 

Up to 1914, the opposition of imperialism to industrial develop- 
ment in India ^vas open and unconcealed. Valentine Ghirol WTOte 
in 1922 of the official “jealousy towards purely Indian enter- 
prise” which was open until the 1914 war : 

“Oiir record in regard to Indian industrial development has 
not ahvays" been a very creditable one in the past, and it was 
only under the pressme of war necessities that Government was 
driven to abandon its former attitude of aloofness if not 
jealousy to%vards purely Indian enterprise.” 

(Sir Valentine Ghirol, in the Observer, April 2, 1922.) 

Similarly the Government annual report of 1921 admitted : 

“Some time pidor to die war certain attempts to encourage 
Indian industries by means of pioneer factories and Govern- 
ment subsidies were effectively discouraged from Whitehall.” 

(“Moral and Material Progress of India, 1921”, p. 144.) 

•The discouragement of Indian industrial development ivas not 
confined to administrative action or inaction, but .was supple- 
mented by positive tariff policy. When the very iveak Indian 
cotton industry began to develop in the eighteen sixties and 
eighteen seventies, agitation -was immediately raised in England 
for the abolition of the revenue import duties wliich operated also 
on cotton goods. 

; Under these conditions industrial development up to 1914 
was extremely slow and shght. By 1914 the number of industrial 
ivorkers under the Factories Act was only 951,000. 

'With the first world ivar a complete reversal of policy was pro- 
claimed by the Government. Industrialisation was officially set 
out as the aim in the economic field, just as responsible govern- 
ment ^vas declared to be the aim in the political field. The reasons 
for this proclaimed change of policy arose from the conditions of 
the ^var, and may be clearly discerned from the official statements. 
Three main groups of reasons may be distinguished — ( j) military 
strategic reasons ; (2) economic requirements to resist foreign 
competition in the Indian market; (3) inner political reasons. To 
maintain conti'ol of India during the war and in the disturbed 
period succeeding the ^var it was essential to secure the co-opera- . 
tion of the Indian bourgeoisie, and for this purpose it -^ras^neces- 
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sa^ to make certain concessions and proniises of concessions, 
economic and political, of a character to ■vwn their support. “The 
attitude of the Indian public”, as Loi’d Hardinge^vas scrupulous 
to -point put, “cannot be left out of account”. 

. The ndethod adopted to carry out the change of policy v.'as the 
development of a protective tariff s^'stem. * . 

At this point the hopes of the Indian industrial capitalists in ah 
assisting forward policy on the part of the Government were 
raised liigh. .This Vvas the period of the Sw’araj Party, or party 
of Indian progressive capitalism, which defeated the “non-co- 
operation” policies of the Gandhist leadership at the National 
Congress in 1923, arid dominated the years 1923-26 ivith its 
policies, first of entering the Councils for the purpose of con- 
ducting, tlie fight from -within, and eventually of “honourable 
co-operation”. - . ' - 

But these hopes ivere to receive hea\ty blows in the succeeding 
years. ; . 

The granting of protection and subsidies to the iron and steel 
industty'^ in 1924 represented the high-water mark of Government 
assistance to industriar development after the w-ar. of- 1914-18, 
Thereafter a recession can be increasingly traced. . ' 

The elaborate schemes of the Indian Industrial Co mmi ssion for 
an' Imperial Department of Industries, governing a netivork of 
provincial departments in each province, came to nothing. ' I^e 
achievement reached by 1934 was described in tlie following 
terms by a competent outside obser\-er : 

“Unfortunately, the central organisation has not yet been 
set up; and, with the constitutional reforms of 1919, the pro- 
vincial organisation ivas made, along with education, one of 
the ‘transferred’ subjects, and thus put in the hands of local 
goveniments responsible to elected legislatures. Unfortimately 
also,, since the funds available have been ■rvholly inadequate, no 
very- important policies could be initiated. Furthermore, the 
encouragement of industry requires a far-reaching unified 
government ' policy' - concerning not only raw'-, materials and 
methods of production, but markets as well. In fact, it must be 
associated with educational policy' and almost every other great, 
national interest. It is doubtful whether the mere proiincial 
offices setup in India -vrill have any considerable effect.” 

(D.TV. Buchanan, “The Development of Capitalist Enter- 
prise in India”, 1934, pp. 463-4.) 

The tariff sy'stem of the early' nineteen-ris’enties, originally pro- 
claimed as a means for assisting Indian industry, -^vas transformed 
in the succeeding period into a system of imperial preference for 
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assisting British industry (^\■hiIe giving India in return the privi- 
lege of favoured rates for the export of ra\v materials and semi- 
manufactured goods — i.c., the attempt to move backwards to'wards 
the pre-1914 basis). It is evident that tliis transformed con- 
siderably the significance of the tarifif system. Even the reaction- 
ary Gurzon Government before the war of 1914 had opposed 
imperial preference for India as involving a net loss for India. It 
was against the British manufacturer as the biggest monopolist of 
the Indian market tliat the Indian industrialist desired protec- 
tion, no less than against other foreign manufacturers. British 
capitalism, on the other hand, desired tariffs in India primarily 
against the invasion of the Indian market by non-British com- 
petitors. Hence the conflict of interests. This conflict found 
direct expression in tire Indian Legislative Assembly, when the 
Trade Agreement of Januar^% 1935, embodying and extending 
the Ottars'a agreements to a still wider system of imperial prefer- 
ence, was defeated by a vote of 66 to 58. The vote rvas overridden 
by the British Government, which enforced the Agreement. 

The same process may be traced in the rvider economic field. 
By the end of 1936 the Economist Indian Supplement reported grimly 
on the progress of “industrialisation” : 

■ “Tire proportion of the population dependent upon industry 
as a rvhole has terrded to decline, and in some industides — in 
particular, the jute and cotton industries — there has in some, 
years been an absolute decline in numbers employed. . . . 

“Although India has begun to modernise her industries, it 
, can hardly be said that she is as yet being ‘industrialised’.” 

{Economist, Indian Supplement, “A Survey of India To-day”, 
December 12, 1936.) 

Undoubtedly a measure of industrial development has taken 
. place, carrying for-ward a development which had already been 
proceeding brfore 1914 iir the face of British official opposition. 
Decisive, however, for industrialisation is not tire development 
, of the textile industries — ^which in any case had won their basis 
in India before 1914 — ^but the development of heavy industry, of 
iron, steel and the production of machinery. And it is here that 
, the rveakness of India stands out. India remains still rvholly 
, dependent on abroad for machinery. 

“Engineering and textiles partake of the nature of home' 
industries even though people are massed in power-driven 
factories. In a cotton factory it is a question of adding loom to 
. loom or spindle to spindle. Etrgineeririg in repairing shops is 
essentially an individual affair. The real change comes in any 
country ^\'hen the iron and steel industries begin to be success- 
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fill. . . . The development of the metallurgical industries 
means the real industrial revolution. England, Germany and 
the United States of America all started their iron and steel 
industries on the modern scale before they started their textile 
factories.” 

(L. G. A. Kno\vlc.s, “Economic Development of the British 
Overseas Empire”, p. 443.) 

This necessary order for real industrialisation has been still more 
powerfully shown in the great socialist industrial revolution in 
the Soviet Union, which concentrated in tlic first Five-Year Flan 
on heavy industry in order then, in the second Five-Year Plan, 
to carry fonvard the advance in light industry. India shows the 
typical inverted economic development of a dependent colonial 
counU-y. 

If we compare the proportions of the population in industry 
and agriculture before 1914 and to-day, the low level of the 
industrial devclojimcnt in the intervening period becomes still, 
more apparent. According to the census returns, the numbcis 
dependent on industry actually decreased between 1911 and 1931, 
while the , numbers, dependent on agriculture increased. The 
proportion of the population returned as dependent upon industry 
fell from 1 1 -2 per cent in ign to lO'i^g per cent in 1921 and to 
10-38 per cent in 1931. . 

The conclusion is inescapable. The picture of the “industrialisa-; 
tion” of India under imperialist rule is a myth. The overcrowding 
of agriculture has still further increased in the latest period of 
imperialist rule. 

, “Large as arc the few industrial centres, factories furnish 
direct support for a smaller group than was supported by handi- 
craft before the factory appeared. The country is still annually , 
importing far more manufactures than it exports. While the - 
proportions arc gradually changing, Indian economic life is 
still characterised by the export of raw materials and the 
import of manufactures. In spite of her factories and her low 
standard of living, India is less nearly sclf-sulficicnt in ntanu- 
factured products than she was a century ago.” , , _ 

(D. U. Buchanan, “Development of Capitalist Enterprise 
in India”, 1934, p. 451.) . ^ 

The total number of workers under the Factories Act in 1931 ! 
was 1-5 million, or less than i per cent of the working population ; 
if we add to these, the 260,000 miners and the 820,000 railwaymen, 
the resulting total of 2-6 million industrial workers in- modern 
industry is still only i l per cent of the working population. . 
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While in discussion outside India attention has been widely 
fixed on the lavish talk of industrialisation, oh the. tariff conces- 
sions and on the weakening British hold in the Indian market, 
there has been less awareness of the real-tightening grip of British 
-finance-capital on Indian 'economy and its active measures to 
maintain that grip against Indian advance. 

Despite the advance of Indian capital, British capital remains 
in effectively monopolist domination in banking, commerce, 
exchange and insurance, in shipping, in the railways, in the tea, 
coffee and rubber plantations, and in the jute industry (where the 
now numerically larger Indian capital is under British control). 
The whole political system works to maintain this domination. 
In iron and steel Indian capital has been forced to come to terms , 
with British capital. Even in the cotton textile industry, the home 
of Indian capital, the degree of control of British capital through 
the “managing agency” system is considerably greater than is 
generally realised. 

' Most important, however, for the controlling power of British 
finance-capital is the role of the foreign banking system working 
in conjunction with the Government’s financial- and exchange 
policy. To talk of independent Indian economic development, so 
long as financial power remains monopolised in British hands, is, 
and can only be, an empty illusion. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya, Chairman of the Indian Economic. 
Enquiry Committee appointed by the Government in 1925, gave 
as his considered judgement in 1936; 

“One of the chief difficulties in starting industries in India is 
finance. This arises from the fact that the money power of the 
country is under the control of the Government, which, as we 
have seen, does not see eye to eye with Indian leaders in regard 
to industrial policies. Banks under the control of Indian busi- 
ness men are very few, and many of the larger banks are either 
under the. influence of Government, or are branches of British 
and foreign banks.” 

(Sir M. Visvesvaraya, “Planned Economy for India”, 
1936, pp. 64-5.) 

A careful examination of the detailed provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 will abundantly show that there has 
been no intention to allow the constitutional reforms to \veaken 
the real grip of British finance-capital on India, but that the \v’hole 
elaborate neUvork of special reservations and safeguards has been 
devised to strengdien and confirm that hold. 
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CHAPTJiR IX 

. THE AGRARIAN CRISIS 

“Now awalic, brave peasants awake, follow in Krishna’s* wake. 

Thieves ancl robbers lia\:c entered oiir house. Da not sleep. 

Now awake, brave peasants aw.nkc, follow in Krishna'.s wake. 

Jti the mouth of Ilaisakh* wlicn the peasants reap the crops, 

The Bohray"’ confiscate the land and landlords rob the crops. 

There is no peace for a day. 

Tliey t.ake tlie fruit of your labour right in front of your eyes, - 

And leave you not a grain to cat. 

Now awake, brave peasants asvakc, follow in Krislina'.s svakc.” 

Salnli Sliarma, lanrlUss peasant pod of Shithra District, President of Ik 
Pillage Poets' Conference, I'aridabad, Afny ipj3. 

I . The Overcrowding of Agriculture , 

Impeuialist rule, and the entire c-Kisting social and political 
system in India, is built on the most intense c-stploitation of die 
Indian peasantr>’, who constitute three-quarters of the population 
of India. The understanding of agrarian relations is therefore the 
essential key to the understanding of Indian problems. 

The contrast between the dependence of the ovcnvhelming 
majority, of the population in India on agriculture and the highly 
industrialised communities of 'Western Europe is commonly prc' 
sented as a kind of natural phenomenon, illustrating the backward 
character of Indian society and tlie consequent necessity ol 
axtreme caution in proposing changes. 

Typical is the statement in tire classic Montagu-Chclmsford 
Report of 1918 in its opening section on “Conditions in India”; 

“Agriculture is the one great occupation of the. people. In 
normal times a highly industrialised countr)' like England giva 
58 persons out of every 100 to industry, and only 8 to agricul- 
ture. But India gives out of every hundred 71 to agriculture 01 
pasture. ... In die whole of India the soil supports 226 out oi 
315 millions, and 208 millions of them get their living directly 
by, or depend dircedy upon, die cultivadon of their oivn or 
others’ fields.”- 

What is invariably omitted from this vulgar imperialist pre- 
sentation of the picture is the fact that this e.xtreme, e.xaggeratcd, 
disproportionate and wasteful dependence on agriculture as the 
sole occupation for three-fourths of the people, is not an inherited 

• * Krishna drove Arjun’s chariot into the battlefield when Mahabharat'ivas 
going to be fought. Aijun ivas diffident to kill his own uncles and relations, but 
Krishna explained to him the philosophy of war and prepared him for. battle. 

" Month in the Hindu calendar.' , • • 

° Village capitalists. ; , ... 
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not represent inorc than j; acre per head of the total Indian 
population. India liicrefore feeds and to some extent clothes its 
population from what 5 acre per head can produce. There is 
probably no country in the world where the land is required to 
do .so much.” 

(Sir Thom.as Iloldcrncss, ”Pco])les and Problems of India”, 
1911, p. 139.) . - , 

In igiy tlic Bombay Director of Agriculture, Dr. Harold H. 
Mann, published the results of an enquiry in a tjqtical Poona 
village. He found that the aver-age holding in 1771 was 40 acres.. 
In t8iB it was 17I acres. In iSco-.^o it had fallen to 14 acres, by 
1914-15 it was 7 acres. He found that Oi per cent of the holdings , 
“could not under the most favourable circumstances maintain 
their owners”. And he drew the conclusion; 

“It is evident from this that in the last sixty or seventy years 
the character of the landholdings has changed. In the pre- 
British days and in the early days of British rule the holdings 
were usually of a fair size, most frequently more than 9 or 10 
acres, while individual holdings of less than 2 acres were hardly 
known. Now the number of holdings is more than doubled; 
and fit ]3cr cent of these holdings arc under 10 acres in size,y 
while no less than 60 per cent arc less than five acres.” 

(Dr. H. H. Mann, “Land and Labour in a Deccan 
Village”, Vol. I, 1917, p. 46.) 

Similar results have been obtained for other provinces. 

These arc facts whose significance cannot be escaped. They 
reveal a desperate, chronic and growing land hunger. They point 
only in one direction, as similar facts in the agrarian history of 
Russia pointed. 

. Docs this chronic and growing land-hunger mean that we arc 
here faced ^vith an inevitable nature-imposed problem of absolute 
land shortage in relation to population? On the conti'aiqx 
It has been estimated that, even on tlic existing basis of small- 
scale technique, the available land area for cultivation inTndia, 
given necessary^ measures of land reclamation and irrigation, 
could maintain a population of 4^,7 millions, or 70 millions in 
excess of the existing population (R. Mukerjee, “Food Planning 
for Four tlundrcd Millions”, 1938, p. 26). . - 

Blit the extreme poverty of the cultivators, from whom every, 
ounce of surplus and more is extracted, leaving the majority 
below subsistence level, leaves them eompletcly without resources 
to accomplish this task. This task can only be accomplished by 
collective organisation yvith governmental aid, utilising the surplus 
resources of the community for this urgently necessary extension 
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of production. But this responsibility has never been recognised 
by tlie Government. 

British rule in its earlier period even abandoned into complete 
neglect the public-^vorks and irrigation system maintained by 
previous governments. Its extreme exactions have driven land 
out of cultivation. In the more recent period the beginnings of 
land reclamation and irrigation works have been fractional in 
relation to tlie possibilities and the needs. 

The overcrowding of agriculture means that a continuously 
heavier demand is made on the existing backward agriculture in 
India to supply a livelihood for an increasingly heavy' proportion 
of a gromng population. 

On the other hand, the crippling limits of agricultural develop- 
ment under the existing system, owing to the effects of the land 
monopoly and the paralysing burdens of exploitation placed on 
the peasantry, make the existing agriculture increasingly incapable 
of fulfilling this demand. 

This is the vicious circle which holds Indian agriculture in its 
grip and underlies the growing crisis. 

2. The Land System in India 

When the Royal Commission on Agidculture in India was ap- 
pointed in 1926, and subsequently reported in 1928 in a bulky 
Report of close on 800 pages, together with sixteen additional 
volumes of Evidence, it was instructed by its terms of reference 
“to make recommendations for the improvement of agriculture 
and to promote the ^velfare and prosperity of the rural popula- 
tion”. But at the same time it was warned by the same terms of 
reference that 

“it ^vill not be within the scope of the Commission’s duties to 
' make recommendations regarding the existing systems of land 

ownership and tenancy or of assessment of land revenue and 

irrigation charges’ ’ . 

This is indeed Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. It is 
■ impossible to deal with the problem of agriculture in India with- 
out dealing with the problem of the land system. , 

• . In the traditional land system of India before British rule the 
land belonged to the peasantry, and the Government received a 
proportion of the produce. “The soil in India belonged to the - 
tribe or its subdivision^ — the village community, the clan or the 
brotherhood settled in the village — and never was considered as 
the property pf the king” (R. Mukerjee, “Land Problems of 
India”, p. 16). The “king’s share” or proportion payable to .the 
king was traditionally fixed under the Hindu kings at one-sixth to 
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one-twelfth of the produce, though this might be raised in times of ' 
war to one-fourth. , • ■ . ’ . ' . . 

When the British established their dominion on, the ruins of the, 
Mogul . Empire, they took over ' the traditional land basis of 
revenue; but they trar^formed its character, and they thereby 
transformed the land system of India. 

. At the time when they took over, the ruling regime was in decay 
and disorder ; the exactions fronr the peasantry were extreme and 
extortionate ;-but the village community system and its traditional 
relationship to the land were still in the main unbroken, and the 
tribute was still a proportion (normally in kind, optionally in cash) 
of the year’s produce, not a fixed payment on the basis of land- . 
holding irrespective of the fluctuations of production. 

The extortionate tribute of a period of disorder appeared as the' 
starting-point and customary level to . the new conquerors. The ■ 
evidence of contemporary writers , indicates that the assessments 
of the new rulers fended initially to show an increase, or that more 
efficient collection made the weight of exaction in practice heavier.' . 

, With reference to. the district of Dinagepore in Bengal Dr, 
Buchanan wrote; : 

“The natives allege that, although they were often squeezed • 
By the Mogul officers, and on all occasions were tre'ated with the' 
utmost contempt, they preferred suffering these eyils to the ; 
mode that has been adopted of selling their lands when they fall ! 
in arrears, which is a practice they cannot endure. Besides,., 
bribery went a great way on most occasions, and they allege 
■. that, bribes included, they did not actually pay one-half of 
what they do now.” 

(Dr. Francis Buchanan, “Statistical Survey”, Vol. IV, vii, - 
quoted in the Fifth Report of the Select Committee of 
Ae House of Commons, 1812.) . - • 

Bishop Heber -wrote in 1826 : 

“Neither Native nor European agriculturist, I think, can 
tlirive at the present rate of taxation. Half the gross produce 
of the soil is demanded by Government.” (Bishop Heber, 
“Memoirs and Correspondence”, 1830, Vol. II, p. 413.) 

, . The total land revenue raised by the Company stood at ;^4'2 
million in 1 800-1, and had risen (mainly by increase of territories, 
but also by increased assessments) to £i5‘3 nullion in 1857-58, 
when the Crown took over. Under the Crown the total rose to 
£17-5 million by igoo-i, and ;^20 million by 1911-12. In 1936- 
37 the figure was million. 

The later figures of land assessment in modern times show a 
smaller proportion to total produce (the normal basis of calcula- 



tion being one-half of net produce or rent — ^hlukerjee, “Land 
Problems of India”, p. 202) than the earlier -figures of the first 
period of British rule and of the period immediately preceding, 
the extreme violence of which exactions could not be main- 
tained. But by tliis time other forms of exploitation had come to 
play a correspondingly greater part, outweigliing the role of direct 
government land revenue, through the development of landlord- 
ism and enhanced rents, commercial penetration, additional 
taxation on articles of consumption and rising indebtedness. The 
simple direct tribute of the earlier period, buttressed mainly on 
land revenue, has given place to the network of forms of ex- 
■ ploitation of modern finance-capital, tNdth its host of subsidiary 
parasites in Indian economy. 

Even so, the level of the assessments for land revenue have 
shown a continuous tendency also in the modern period to be 
raised at each revision, ^\^th corresponding increased burdens on 
the peasantry after each retdsion, leading to movements of revolt. 

Even more important than the actual increase in the burden of 
the assessments in tire initial period was the revolution in tlie land 
system effected by the British conquest. The first step in this 
revolution ^vas in the system of assessments and the registi-atipn of 
the o'^vnei'ship of land, in ^vhich English economic and legal con- 
ceptions ^vere made to replace, or superimposed on, the entirely 
different conceptions and institutions of tlie traditional Indian 
economy. The previous traditional “king’s share” ^vas a propor- 
tion of tlie year’s produce, fluctuating with the year’s production, 
and surrendered as tribute or tax by tlie peasant joint owners or 
self-governing village community to the niler. This was noiv re- 
placed by the s^^stem of fixed money pa-^anents, assessed on land, 

. regularly due in cash irrespective of the year’s production, in 
good or bad haiv^ests, and whether more or less of the land was 
cultivated or not, and in the overwhelming majority of settle- 
ments fixed on indi\ddual land-holders, whether directly cultiva- 
tors or landlords appointed by the State. This payment ivas com- 
monly spoken of by the early official administrators, and in the 
early official documents, as “rent”, thus revealing tliat the peasan- 
try had become in fact tenants, whether directly of the State 
or of the State-appointed landlords, even tlrough at the same 
time possessing certain proprietary and traditional rights. The 
introduction of the English landlord system (for which there 
■ ^vas no pre\dous equivalent in India, the new class being built up 
on the basis of the previous, tax-farmers), of indiwdual land- 
holding, of mortgage and sale of lands, and of a whole apparatus 
of English bourgeois legal conceptions alien to Indian economy 
and administered by an alien bureaucracy -which combined in 
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itself legislative, executive and judicial functions, completed the . 
process. By this transformation the British conquerors’ State 
assumed in practice tlic ultimate possession of the land, making ' 
the peasantry the equivalent of tenants, who could be ejected for 
failure of payment, or alienating the lands to its own nominees as 
landlords, \v'ho held their titles from the State and could equally 
be ejected for failure of payment. The previous self-governing 
village community was robbed of its economic functions, as of its ' 
administrative role ; the great part of the common lands were 
assigned to individual holders. 

In (his way (he characteristic process of the colonial system was in fact 
carried out with ruthless completeness in India — the expropriation of the 
Indian people from their land, even though this process was partially con- 
cealed under an cver-more-cornplicated maze of legal forms, which after a 
century and a half has grown into an impenetrable thicket of intermixed ' 
systems, te?iurcs, customs and rights. From being owners of the soil, ihc- 
peasants have become tenants, while simultaneously enjoying the woes of 
ownership in respect of mortgages and debts, which have now descended on 
fie majority of their holdings; and with the further development of the 
process, an increasing proportion have in the past century, and especially in' 
the past half-century, become landless labourers or the new class of the 
agricultural proletariat, now. constituting from one-third to one-half of the ; 
agricultural population. ‘ • 

The introduction of the English landlord system in a modified ■ 
form was the first type of land settlement attempted by the Wes- 
tern conquerors. This .Avas the character of the famous Permanent 
Land Settlement of Lord Cornwallis in 1 793 for Bengal, Bihar and , 
Orissa, and later extended to parts of North Madras. The existing 
Zemindars, who were in reality tax farmers, or officials appointed 
by the previous rulers to collect land revenue on commission, 
were constituted landlords in perpetuity, subject to a permanent 
fixed paynient to the Government, which was calculated at the 
time at the rate of ten-elevenths of the existing total payments of 
the cultivators, the remaining one-eleventh being left for the share 
of the landlord. With the fall in the value of money, and the in- .. 
crease in the amount rack-rented from the peasantry, tlie Govern- 
ment’s share in the spoils, which was permanently fixed at ^3 
million, became relatively smaller and smaller ; while tire Zemin- . 
dars’ share became larger and. larger. To-day the total rents in 
Bengal under the Permanent Settlement are estimated at about , 
fiz million, of which one-quarter goes to' tlie Government and 
. three-quarters 'to the Zemindars.^ . , 

^ The rnetliod of the Permanent Settlement was not repeated. The subsequent 
Zemindari settlerhents were made “temporary” — that is, subject to periodical . , 
revision to permit of successive raising of tlte Government’s demand; 
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Since this has become clear, the Pei'manent Settlement is 
to-day universally attacked and condemned, not only by the 
peasantiy and the whole Indian people, except tlie Zemindars, 
iDut also by the imperialists ; and there is a strong movement for 
its revision. The modern apologists of imperialism attempt to 
offer die explanation that the whole Settlement was an innocent 
mistake, made through simple ingenuous ignorance of the fact 
tiiat tile Zemindars ivere not landlords. So Anstey in the 
standard “Economic Development of India” (p. 98) : 

“At first tiie complicated Indian system is'as a closed book 
to the servants of the Company. They began the ‘search for the 
landlord’. ... It subsequently appeared tiiat in most cases 
these ‘zemindars’ had not previously been owners of the land at 
all. ... At tile time tiiey were mistaken for ‘landlords’ in the 
English sense.” 

This fairy tale is plain nonsense. A consultation of the documents 
of the time makes abundantly clear that Lord Cormvallis and the 
statesmen concerned were perfectly conscious tiiat they is'ere 
creating a new class of landlords, and of their purpose in doing it. 

The purpose of the permanent Zemindari settiement was to 
create a new class of landlords after the Englisli model as the 
' social buttress of English rule. It was recognised that, ivith tiie 
small numbers of English holding down a vast population, it was 
absolutely necessary to establish a social basis for their power 
through the creation of a new class whose interests, through re- 
ceiving a subsidiary share in the spoils (one-eleventii, in the^ 
original intention), ivould be bound up witii tiie maintenance of 
English rule. 

Lord William Bentinck, Governor-General of India from 1828 
to 1835, in an official speech during his term of office described 
udth exemplary clearness the purpose of the Permanent Settle- 
ment as a buhvark against revolution : 

“If security ivas wanting against extensive popular tumult 
or revolution, I should say that the Permanent Settiement, 
tliough a failure in many other respects and in its most im- 
portant essentials, has tiiis great advantage at least, of having 
created a vast body of rich landed proprietors deeply interested 
in the continuance of the British Dominion and ha^dng com- 
plete command over the mass of the people.” 

(Lord William Bentinck, speech on November 8, 1829, 
reprinted in A. B. Keitli, “Speeches and Documents on 
Indian Policy 1750-1921”, Vol. I, p. 215.) 

This alliance of British rule with landlordism in India, created largely 
by its own act, as its mam social basis, continues to-day, and is to-day in- 
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volving British rule in inextricable contradictions which arc preparing Us 
downfall along with the downfall of landlordism. 

In llie period after the Permanent Settlement an alternative 
method tvas attempted in a number of other districts, beginning 
in Madras. The conception was put forward that the Govern- 
ment should make a direct settlement with tlic cultivators, not 
permanent, but temporary or subject to periodical rc-asscssraentj 
and thus avoid the disadvantages of the Permanent Setde- 
ment, securing die entire spoils itself irithout needing to share 
diem wth intermediaries. This was the Ryotwari s>'stem, as- 
sociated in its institudon with the name of Sir Thomas Munro in 
Madras, :who saw in it a closer approach to Indian institudons. 

The Ryotwari system, although it was advocated as a closer ap-. , 
proach to Indian institutions, in point of fact, by its making the 
settlement with individual cuidvators, and by its assessment on the 
basis of land, not on the propordon of the actual produce, broke 
right across Indian insdtutions no less than the Zemindari system. 
Indeed, dieMadras Board ofRcvenuc at the dme fought A long and 
losing battle against it, and urged instead a collective settlement 
with the village communides, known as aMauzaivari settlement. " 

To-day the forms of land tenure in British India are tradidon- 
ally. classified under these dirce main groupings, all dcrisnng from 
the British Government, and refleedng in fact its claim to be 
paramount landlord. 

First, die Permanent Zemindari settlements, in Bengal, Bihar 
and parts of North Madras, cover i g per cent of the area. 

Second, the Temporary Zemindari setdements, extending over 
most of die United Provinces, the Central Provinces, parts of 
Bengal and Bombay, and the Punjab (either \s-ith individual or 
group oiTOers, as in the case of the so-called Joint Village settle- 
ments tried in the Punjab), cover 30 per cent of the area. 

Third, the Ryotis'ari settlements, prevalent in Bombay, in most 
of Madras, in Berar, Sind, Assam and other parts, cover 51 per 
cent of the area. 

It should not be supposed from this that landlordism prevails 
only in the 49 per cent of the area of British India covered by the ' 
Zemindari settlements. Ih practice, through the process of sub- 
letting, and through the di^ossession of die original cultivatoi'S 
by moneylenders and others securing possession of their land, 
landlordism has spread extensively and at an increasing pace in 
the Ryotwari areas ; the original intention may have been to make , 
the setdements direedy Mth the actual cultivators, but the re- 
lations have by now greatly changed. - . _ . 

This extending chain of landlordism in India, increasing most rapidly in 
the modern- period, is the refection of the growing dispossession of the 
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peasantry and the invasion of moneyed infcrcsis, big and small, which seek 
investment in this direction, having failed to find effective outlets for invest- 
ment in productive industry. 

3. Impoverishment of the Peasantry 
The consequent picture of agrarian relations in India is thus 
one of sharp and growing differentiation of classes. The follo\\ing 
table, based on tlie Census figures of 1921 and 1931, indicates the 
division of classes in Indian agriculture: 



1921 . 

1931- 

Non-cultivating landlords 

Cultivators (owners or tenants) 
Agricultural labourers . 


millions. 

4-1 

65‘5 

33-5 


The grow'tli in the niunbcrs of non-cultivating landlords is the 
reflection of die extending expropriation of die cultivators. 

The grow'di, at the other end of the scale, of die landless 
agricultural labourers is even more significant. In 1842 Sir 
Thomas Munro, as Census Commissioner, reported that there 
w^ere no landless peasants in India (an undoubtedly incorrect 
picture, but indicating that the numbers ivere not considered to 
require statistical measurement). In 1882 the Census estimated 7^ 
million “landless day labourers” in agriculture. The 1921 Census 
returned a total of 21 millions, or one-fiftH of those engaged in 
agriculture. The 1931 Census returned a total of 33 millions, or 
one-tiiird of those engaged in agriculture. Since then it has been 
estimated that die real present proportion is nearer one-half. 

Descending still farther in die scale, if that -were possible, we 
reach the dark realms of serfdom, forced labour and debt slaver)’^, 
of landless labourers ^s^thout w'ages, existing in all parts of India, 
about which the statistical returns are silent. 

“On die low-est rung of the economic ladder in India stand 
those permanent agricultural labourers AV'ho rarely receive cash 
and whose conditions vary from absolute to mitigated slavery. 
Such is die custom of die country in many parts of India that 
the zemindar, malguzar or ordinary cultivator nearly ahvays 
contrives to get his servant into liis debt, thus obtaining a hold 
over him ivhich extends even to his posterity.” 

(R.Mukerjee, “Land Problems of India”, 1933, pp. 225-9.) 
In many parts these agricultural serfs and debt slaves are repre- 
sentatives of the aboriginal races. But the position of the former 
free peasant, wdio has lost his land and become virtually enslaved 
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to his creditor through debt, or who has been reduced to the 
bondage of share-cropping, is not far removed from legal serfdom. 

Akin to these in many respects is the condition of the plantation 
slaves, or over i million labourers on the great tea, coffee and 
rubber plantations, owned as to go per cent by European com- 
panies, which pay high dividends'. The labour for these is re- 
cruited from all over India ; the workers with their families live on 
the estates under the complete control of the companies, without 
the most elementary' civil rights; the labour of men, women and 
children is exploited at low rates; and, although the penal con- 
tracts have been formally abolished in recent years and various 
, regulations introduced since the Whitley Report in 1 930, the 
^vorkcrs remain cfTcctively tied to their masters for prolonged 
periods, and even in practice in many eases for life. 

. The pauperisation of the peasantry is shown in the growth of the 
proportion of landless labourers to one-third or even one-half of 
the agricultural population. But in fact the situation of the 
majority of small cultivators on uneconomic holdings, of sub-let 
tenants and unprotected tenants, is not far removed from that of 
the agricultural labourers, and the line of distinction between the 
two is an extremely shadowy one.. ' 

How do this preponderant majority below the lowest minimum 
“standrird eke out a living? They cannot do it. Inevitably they 
fall deeper and deeper into debt ; they lose their land ; tlicy pass 
into the army of landless labourers. 

“The vast majority of peasants”, wrote the Simon Report 
(Vol. I, p. 16), “live in dclJt to tlic moneylender.” 

What* lies behind this heavy increase of indebtedness under 
British rule, and especially in the modern period? The causes of 
the indebtedness of the Indian peasantry arc economic, and are 
closely linked up with their exploitation through the burdens of 
land revenue and rent. A system which establishes fixed revenue 
assessments in cash, at a uniform, figure for thirty-year periods at 
a time, irrespective of harvests or economic changes, may appear 
convenient to the revenue collector or to the Government states- 
men computing their budget ; but to the countryman, who has to 
pay the uniform figure from a wildly fluctuating income, it spells 
ruin in bad years, and inevitably drives him into the hands of the 
moneylender. Tardy suspensions or remission in extreme con- 
ditions may strive to mitigate, but cannot prevent this process.- 
“I was perfeedy satisfied during my visit, to Bombay’’^ wites 
Vaughan Nash in “The GreatFamine”, published in 1900, “that 
the authorities regarded the moneylender as their mainstay for 
the payment of revenue.” 

The moneylender and debt are not new phenomena in Indian 
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society. But the role of the moneylender has taken on ne^v' pro- 
portions and a new signifieance unda' capitahst e-xploitatioiij, and 
especially in the period of imperialism. Previously, the peasant 
could only borrow from the moneylender on liis petyohal security, 
and the trade of the moneylender was hazardous and uncertain ; 
his transactions %vere in practice subject to tlie judgement of the 
\allage. Under tlte old laA\’s the creditor could not seize the land 
of Iiis debtor. AH this was changed under British rule. The 
British legal system, uith the right of distraint, on the debtor and 
the transferability of lands, created a happy hunting-ground for 
the moneylender, and placed beliind him all tlie power of the 
police and the law, making him an indispensable pivot in the 
whole sj’stem of capitalist c.xploitation. For the moneylender not 
only proUdes the indispensable medium for tlie collection of 
land revenue; he commonly combines in his person the role of 
grain merchant watli that of usurer ; he holds the monopolist 
position for purchasing the crops at har\-est-time ; he often ad- 
vances the seeds and implements; and tlie peasants, usually 
imable to check his accounts of what they had paid and what was 
due to them, fall more and more under his sivay ; he becomes the 
despot of the Ullage. As the lands fall into liis hands, the process 
is carried fartlier ; the peasants become labourers or share-crop- 
pers completely ivorking for him, parting over to him as combined 
rent and interest the greater part of ivhat they produce; he 
becomes more and more the small capitalist of Indian Ullage 
economy, employing the peasants as his workers. The anger of 
the peasants may in tlie first place turn against the moneylender 
as their visible tyrant and the apparent autlior of tlieir ivoes ; the 
sporadic cases of the minder of moneylenders even by the peaceful 
and long-suffering Indian peasants illustrate this process; but 
they soon find that behind the moneylender stands the ivhole 
poiver of the British Raj. The moneylender is the indispensable 
loiver cog, at the point of production, of the entire mechanism of 
finance-capitalist exploitation. 

As the ravages of the moneylender extend, attempts are made 
-tUth increasing urgency by the Government, in the interests of 
exploitation in general, to check him firom killing the goose that 
la^-s the golden eggs. Volumes of special legislation have been 
passed for restriction of usurious interest and against the aliena- 
tion of lands. But the failure of this legislation has had to be 
admitted (see the section of the Agricultural Commission’s Re- 
port on “Failure of Legislation”, pp. 436-7, lUtli reference to the 
experience of tliis legislation intended to check rtual indebted- 
ness), and is furtlier testified by the unchecked and even accelerat- 
ing growth of indebtedness. 



The peasant cultivator, if he has not yet fallen into the ranks of 
the landless proletariat, thus lives to-day under a triple burden, 
Thi'cc devourers of surplus press upon him to c,xtract their shares 
from the meagre returns he is able to oljtain with inadequate 
instruments from his restricted plot or strips of land, even though 
those returns arc already all too small for the barest subsistence 
needs of himself and his family. 

The claims of the Government for land revenue fall upon, all, 
as also for such indirect taxation as is able to reach his scanty 
purchases. \ 

The claims of the landlord for rent, additional to the Govern- 
ment land revenue, fall on the majority ; since, in addition to the 
half of the total area of Briti.sh India under the Zemindari system, 
at least one-third of the holdings in the Ryotwari area arc sub-let. 

The claims of the moneylender for interest fall on the over- 
whelming majority, possibly, if the figures of various authorita- 
tive enquirers arc indicative, as high as four-fifths. 

What proportion of the produce of the peasant is thus taken 
from him? What is left him for his subsistence? No returns arc 
available on this basic question of Indian agriculture. No at- 
tempt has even been made to ascertain the total of rent payments 
additional to land revenue, still less the volume of interest on 
debt. Failing exact information, ihc Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee Minority Report attempted an c.slimatc in the most 
general tenns (pp. 3G-7) . This estimate would rc.ach a total, if the 
incidence of the salt tax is included, in the neighbourhood of 
Q,ooo million rupees a year, or 20 rupees per agriculturist. Against 
this we have the estimate of the Central Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee Majority Report that “the average income of an agricul- 
turist in British India docs not work out at a higher figure than 
about 42 rupees or a little over a year” (p. 39). 

A closer picture of the rate of exploitation is available from the 
detailed “Study of a South Indian Village” by N. S. Subramanian 
(Congress Political and Economic Studic.s, No, 2, 1936). In this 
study of the economics of this village the exact budget is presented 
of the total income of its population from all sources, the tot.-il 
outgoings and the balance available for consumption. The budget 
showed that each inhalfitant of this village earns an average of 
38 rupees or £2. i ^s. for the year. After the tax-collector, land- 
lord and moneylender have, taken their share, he is left with under 
1 3 rupees or 1 9.?. to live on for the year. He is left with one-third ; 
two-tliirds are taken. 

‘‘O/ (he net total income more than tuio-ihinls goes out of (he village by 
way of land revenue and excise taxes, interest charges and rents to non-resident 
owners.” This is the conclusion reached in this dct.ailcd study. 
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Carlyle described the situation of tlie French peasantr)^ on the 
eve of the Great Revolution in a famous passage : 

“The ^v'ido^^' is gathering nettles for her children’s dinner; a 
perfumed seigneur, delicately lounging in the Oeil dc Boeiif, has 
an alchemy whereby he -uill extract from her the third nettle, 
and name it Rent and Law.” 

A more mysterious alchemy has been achieved to-day . in 
British India. One nettle is left for the peasant; tsvo nettles are 
gathered for the seigneirr. 

4. Towards Agrarian Revolution 

‘ On the basis of the foregoing analysis it is possible to summarise 
the main features of the growth of the agrarian crisis. 

The first feature is the overcrowding of agi'iculture consequent 
on the colonial position of India. Tliis general situation affects 
and aggravates all the remaining factors. 

The second is the stagnation and deterioration of agriculture, 
the low yields, the waste of labour, the failure to bring into culti- 
vation the culturable area, the lack of development of the exist- 
ing cultivated area, and even signs of deterioration of yield, of 
land passing out of cultivation and of net decrease of the culti- 
vated area. 

The third is the increasing land-hunger of the peasantry, the 
constant diminution in the size of holdings, the spreading of sub- 
dmsion and fragmentation, and the gro%vth in the proportion of 
uneconomic holdings until these to-day constitute the majority 
of holdings. 

_ The fourth is tlie extension of landlordism, the multiplication 
of letting and sub-letting, the rapid growth in the numbers of 
functionless non-cultivating rent-receivers, and the increasing 
•transfer of land into the hands of these non-cultivating owners. 

The fifth is the increasing indebtedness of the cultivators still in 
possession of their holdings, and tlie astronomic rise of the total 
of rural debt in the most recent period. 

The sixth is the extension of expropriation of the cultivatoi's, 
consequent on the gro^vth of indebtedness, and the resulting 
transfer of land to the moneylenders and speculators, the out- 
come of which is reflected in the growth of landlordism and of the 
landless proletariat. 

The seventh is the consequent ever more rapid growth of the 
agricultmal proletariat, increasing in the single decade 192 1-3 1 
from one-fifth to one-third of the total number of cultivators, and 
since then developing further to becoming probably one-half of 
. the total number of cultivators. ‘ ' 
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, , The process of deterioration, expropriation and increasing class 
differentiation has been carried very much farther, and very much 
more rapidly, for\vard during the last few years as a consequence ' 
of the ^vorId economic crisis, die collapse , of agricultural prices and 
the following depression.' By 1934-35 the agricultural returns re- 
vealed an absolute drop in the area of cultivated land by over 5 million 
acres. In 1933-34 the net area sown with crops was 233-2 million 
acres. In 1934-35 it was 226-9 million, or a drop of 5,266,000 
acres. . The drop in the area under food grains was 5,589,000 acres. 

The very slight recovery in prices since 1934 has not been able 
to mitigate the depression or overcome the still continuing effects 
of the collapse. “Since 1934”, writes Anstey (“Economic De- 
velopment of India”, tiurd edition, 1936), “the sufferings of the 
people may have become more severe.” - . ' , 

The burden of debt was. doubled by the halving of the culti-, 
vators’ income. This inevitably meant an increase of debt, which . 
is now, estimated to represent a total double the level of 1931. 

In 192 1 , the total of agricultural debt was estimated at ^^400, 
million (see M. L. Darling, “The_Punjab Peasant in Prospei'ity 
and Debt”) . , ,, 

In 1931 dre Central Banking Enquiry Committee Report 
estimated the total at Rs. goo crores or million. ' 

In 1937 the first Report of the Agricultural Credit Department 
of the Reserve Bank of India estimated, the total at Rs. 1,860 or 
Xi)‘350 million. ' 

From ;^400 million to ,(^675 million in the ten years ,192 1-31. , 
From;()675 tO;^i,350 million in thesix years 1931-37. Tliesefigui'es 
of the mounting total of the peasants’ debts during this period 
give a very sharp expression of the deepening agrarian crisis.. 

The Indian peasantry are thus faced \vith very urgent problems 
of existence, to which they must imperatively find their solution. ' 

■ :Gan a solution be found wthin the conditions of die existing 
regime, within, the existing, land system and the rule of im- 
perialism based upon it.? ‘ 

It is evident and universally admitted -that fai'-reaching changes 
are essential, reaching to the whole basis of land tenure and die 
existing distribution of'* land, no . less than to the technique of • 
agricultural production. ... 

Sooner or later, landlordism- must. go. In India, as we have 
seen, landlordism is an artificial creation of foreign rule, seeking 
to transplant Western institutions, and has no roots in' die 
traditions of the people. In consequence, landlordism is here 
more completely functionless than in any other country, making 
no pretence even of fulfilling any necessary role of consen^ation or 
development of the land, but,, on the contrary, intensifying its 
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misuse and deterioration by short-sighted excessive demands. It 
is a purely parasitic claim on the peasantry, and most commonly 
takes the form of absentee landlordism in the case of the bigger 
estates, r\dth the further burden of additional parasitic inter- 
mediaries in the case of the sub-landlords. There is no room for 
these parasitic claims on the already scant produce of the 
peasantry. Whatever is produced is required, first, for sub- 
sistence, second, for social needs, and third, for the development 
of.agriculturc. 

The same applies to the moneylender and the mountain of 
debt. Drastic scaling down and eventual cancellation are in- 
evitable. But this alone rvould be useless, or only a temporary 
palliative, unless accompanied by alternative forms of organisa- 
tion to prevent the causes of indebtedness and replace the role of 
the moneylender. This means, in the first place, the removal of 
excessive demands on the cultivator and the organisation of 
economic holdings, and, in the second place, the provision 
of cheap credit, pending collective organisation which would 
finally replace the need of credit. 

The essential problem is not only a problem of landlordism, but 
one of a reorganisation of the whole existing land system and dis- 
tribution of holdings. A redistribution of holdings is long overdue, 
both to combat the evil of uneconomic holdings and of frag- 
mentation. 

Is there any prospect of such a development, or basic tackling, 
of the agrarian problem taking place under the conditions of 
imperialism? To ask the question is to answer it. Such a sup- 
position would be admittedly fantastic. Quite apart from any 
question of the will of those responsible for the administration of 
imperialist rule, the interests of imperialism, -which are bound up, 
■on the one hand, with the maintenance of landlordism and pseudo- 
feudal institutions as the indispensable social basis of its rule 
against the masses, and, on the other hand, with. the finance- 
capitalist exploitation of the Indian people as a back^vard 
agricultural colony, prevent any tackling of the agrarian problem. 

The vast changes now urgently necessary, and admitted on all 
sides to be necessary, in Indian agriculture — that is, in the basis 
of the economy and life of India — can only be achieved by the 
■masses of the people of India themselves under the leadership of a 
Government of their own choice in which they have confidence 
and which can enlist the free activity and co-operation of the 
people themselves. 

That is why the achievement of the agricultural reorganisation 
which is now necessary is linked up with the achievement of 
national liberation and democratic freedom. 
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PART THREE 

THE INDIAN NATION 

CHAPTER X 

IS THERE A PEOPLE OF INDIA? 

“'flic political unity oF all India, although never attained perfectly in fact, 
always was the ideal of the people throughout the centuries. ... 

“India beyond all doubt possesses a deep underlying fundamental unity, far 
more profound than that produced either by gcographir.al isolation or by 
political suzerainty. That unity transcends tlic innutner.iblc diversities of 
Wood, colottr, language, dress, manners and seel .” — Virtetnt A/ Smith, "Tht 
Oxford History of India", tgig, Introduction, /</r. i.v-.v. 

1 . The Unity of India 

At THE outset we arc faced with a “subtle” question, which is 
still frequently raised by the apologists of imperialism, though it 
used to be more fashionable a generation ago than it is to-day, 
when the force of facts and events has largely destroyed its basis. 

Is there a people of India? Gan the diversified assembly of 
races . and religions, with the barriers and divisions of caste, of 
language and other dilTercnccs, and with the ividely varying 
range of social' and cultural levels, inhabiting the vast sub-- 
continental expanse of India, be considered a “nation” or ever 
become a “nation”? Is not this a false transposition of Western 
conceptions to entirely different conditions? Is not.thc only unity 
in India the unity imposed by British rule? 

The answer of the ' older school of imperialists, before the 
advancing strength of the nationalist movement had sicklicd o'er 
their naive self-confidence with doubt, used to be very downright. 

“There is not and never was an India”, was the firm declaration 
of Sir John Strachey in 1888, in the spirit of the farmer at the zoo 
stoutly confronting the giraiTc. 

Sir Jolm Seeley was no less definite in his view'; 

“The notion that India is a nationality rests upon that vulgar 
error which political science principally aims at eradicating. 
India is not a political name, but only a geographical expression 
like Europe or Africa. It does not naark the territory of a 
nation and a, language, but the territory of many nations and 
many languages.*' ' . 

(Sir John Seeley, “The Expansion of England”, 1883, pp. 
254-7.) ...... 
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“What is honour?” asked Sir John FalstafT, and answered: “A 
^vord. What is in tliat word honour; \vhat is that honour? Air.” 
In the same spirit of profound realism the strugg^Ic of the millions 
of India for freedom from forcigii nilc is proved by our modern 
Sir John’s a ‘Sailgar error”. So also the theorists of the Austrian 
Empire proved to their own satisfaction that Italy was “a 
geographical expression”. 

The argument from diversity, by implication either inferring 
the denial of Indian nationality, or intended to justify extreme 
slowness in its recognition, is still widely current. It is still to be 
found in all its gloi">’ in the inincipal propag.anda piece of modern 
Britisli imperialism about India, the “Sur\'ey Volume” of the 
Simon Report, which was produced in 1930 for \vholcsale cir- 
culation as a supposed information document for the general pub- 
lic on Indian questions. This memorable document of State begins 
by coolly declaring that “what is called the ‘Indian Nationalist 
iVlovcmcnt’ ” in reality “directly affects the hopes of a ver^' small 
fraction of the teeming peojilcs of India”. Thereafter the Report 
proceeds to endeavour to terrorise the reader with the customary 
picture of the “irnnrensity and difficulty” of the Indian “prob- 
lem”, the “immensity of area and population”, the “complicti- 
•tion of language” with no less than “222 vernaculars”, the “rigid 
complication of innumerable castes”, the “almost infinite diver- 
sity m its religious aspect”, the “basic opposition” of Hindus and 
Moslems, this “variegated assemblage of races and creeds”, tlris 
“conglomeration of races and religions”, this “congeries of 
heterogeneous masses”, and similar polite expressions in abun- 
dance. 

A citizen of the United States would be undoubtedly astonished 
if he were to read in a British Blue Book the following impartial 
survey of the condition of his country: 

“The sub-continent of the United States is characterised 
by the greatest diversity of climate and geographical features,, 
while its inhabitants cxhilnt a similar diversity of race and 
religion. The customar)' talk of the United States as a single 
entity tends to obscure, to the casual British observer, the 
variegated assemblage of races and creeds ^vhich make up the 
whole. In the City of New York alone there are to be found 
nearly a hundred different nationalities, some of which are in 
such great numbers that New York is at once the largest Italian 
city, the largest Je\vish city and the largest Negro city in the 
\vorld. The contiguity of such -diverse elements has been a 
fruitful eausc of the most bitter communal conflicts. In the 
Southern States especially, this has led to inter-racial riots and 
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murders which are only, prevented from . recurring by. the 
presence of an external impartial power able to enforce law and 
order. The notoriety of the rival gangs of Chicago, gunmen and 
of the Chinese hongs’ in New York have diverted attention 
from the not less pressing problems presented to the Paramount 
Power by the separate existence of the Mormons in Utah, the 
Finns in Minnesota, tire Mexicani immigration up file Mississippi 
arid tlie J apanese on the West Coast : not to speak of the suiMral 
in considerable numbers of tire aboriginal inhabitants.”^ 

Yet tliis is the spirit in rrhich tlie Simon Report approached its 
task of tire survey of the condition of India. ■ 

Indeed, it is rvorth noting tliat similar profound analyses and 
“proofs” of tire impossibility of unity of the American people rvere , 
equally current in English expression on the verj^ eve of tire 
American Revolution. Lecky records in his history: 

“Great bodies of Dutdi, Germans, French, Srvedes, Scotch 
.arid Irish, scattered among the descendants of tire English, 
contributed to the' heterogeneous character of the colonies, . 
and they comprised so many varieties of government, religious 
belief, commercial interest and social tyqie, that tlreir union, 
appealed to marry . incredible . on tire very eve of the 
Revolution.” 

(W. E. H. Lecky, “History of England in the Eighteenth ' 
Centuf)'”, Vol. W, p. 12.) , , , 

Burnaby, who travelled in the North American colonies in 1 759 
and 1760, rvTOte; 

. “Fire arid water are not more heterogeireous than tire differ- 
ent colonies in North America. . , . Such is the difference of 
character, of manners, of religion, of interest, of the different 
coloiries, that I think, if I am not wholly ignorairt of the hunmn 
mind, rvere they left to themselves, there rvould soon be a cirri 
rvar from one end of the continent to tire other. 

The democrat rrill accordingly be on' his guard against these 
interested prophecies and presexrtations of facts on tire part of the 
rulers of an empire on the eve of tire victory of a national libera- 
tion movement. 

Undoubtedly the Indian people has a heary heritage of, 
burdens, sm^rrivals from the past, divisions and inequalities to 
overcome, as every people has its orvn inheritance and special 
problems. One of the strongest reasons for the necessity of self- 
government is in order that the progr-essive leaders of the people of 
^ This admirable parody is from the pen of R. Page Amot, in his article on 
‘‘The Simon Commission Report” in the Labour Monthly of July, 1930, jvhich 
is \sortli consulting. 
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India sliall have the opportunity to tackle and solve these prob- 
lems and carrj' fonvard the Indian people along the path of 
democratic and social advance. For the experience of the past 
half-century especially has already shown that, in the mociern 
phase of im])crialist dcc.ay, the olfcnsivc against these evils, 
such .as untouchability, c.astc restrictions, communal divisions, 
illiteracy and the like, is more and more actively led by the 
representatives of the Indian national mov'cmcnl, while imperial- 
ism has maintained an obstiaictivc role against innumerable 
projects of reform, pressed and demanded by India’s representa- 
tives, and has worked in such a way as to sustain and even intensify 
these evils. 

The fight against tintouchability h.as been led, not by the British 
Government, but by Gandhi and the national movement. 
Indeed, the incident will be recalled when certain famous temples 
in Southern India which had been traditionally closed to the 
untouchables rvefc, under the inspiration of Gandhi’s crusade, 
thrown open to them ; and police were thereupon dispatched to 
prevent access of the untouchables, on the grounds that such 
.access would be o(Tcnsivc to the religious sentiments of the popuka- 
tion, which it was the sacred duty of the Government to protect. 

The British Government has certainly been concerned to 
organise a separate electoral roll of the untouchables or depressed 
classes, with guaranteed separate representation, in order to 
introduce a new element of division and weaken the National 
Congress. In this ^v<ay the “Scheduled Castes” have been added 
to the long list of special electorates. 

But for the opinion of the untouchables themselves on this 
lo\dng care, the evidence of their officially recognised leader, Dr. 
Ambedkar, who is accepted by the Government as their leader 
and spokesman, m.ay be taken, as given in his Presidential 
Address to the All-India Depressed Classes Congress in 1930: 

“I am afnaid that tlic British choose to advertise our unfor- 
tunate conditions, not ^vith the object of removing them, but 
only because such a course serves well as an excuse for retarding 
the political progi'css of India.” 

(Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Presidential Address to the All- 
India Depressed Classes Congress, August, 1930.) 

The crippling institutions of caste will only be overcome, not by 
preaching and denunciation, but by the advance of modern in- 
dustry and political democracy, as new social ties and common 
interest replace the old bonds. 

“In places like Jamshedpur rvhere work is done under modern 
conditions, men of all castes and races work side by side in the 
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mill -^idthout any misgivings regarding the caste of their 
neighbo|irs. (Bihar and Orissa Gfensus Report, 1921.) 

With regard to the division of languages, and the famous “222. 
separate languages”, once again the hand of imperialist propa- 
ga.nda is visible in the fantastic exaggeration of this difhculty and 
in the character of the statistics. provided for misleading the inno- 
cent. Different estimates can be provided from different authori-, 
ties, ranging from 16 to 300. This variation already betrays the 
political interest behind tlie estimates. The 1901 Census reached 
a total of 147 languages: If.we compare tliis \vith the 1921 Census, 
used by , the Simon Report, we reach the interesting result that, 
^vhereas the population increased from 292 mUlions in 1901 to 
316 millions in 1921 (wthout any influx of nevv foreign popula-. 
tions), the number of languages spoken increased from 147 in 
1901 to 222 in 1921 (-without the addition of any ne\v, or polyglot' 
temtory) . , Truly an amazing capacity of this Indian population 
to proliferate ne%v languages in scores in a single generation. 

A detailed examination, which is only of value for exposing 
this type of imperialist propaganda, reveals (i) that the number 
of “languages” of the so-called Indo-Chinese family rose from 
92 in 1901 to . 145 in 1921; (2) that these “languages” are not 
spoken in India at ah, but in outlying districts in the Himalayas 
and the Burmo-Chinese frontier ; (3) that the vast majority of these 
arc not languages at all, but either very minor dialects or names' 
of tribes; (4) that out of the 103 “languages” included in' the 
group; 17 are spoken by less than 100 persons (in one case the 
total “number of speakers” of the given “language” is solemnly 
recorded as one person, in another case as Uvo persons, in another 
case as four persons !) ; 39 by less than 1,000; 65 by less than 
10,000 ; 83 by less than 50,000; 97 by less than 200,000. The only 
language in the group is Burmese. , 

Yet out. of such materials is constructed the imposing total of 
“222 separate languages” -which is trotted out on every imperialist 
platform, in every newspaper and in every parliarnentaiy debate. 

Since then the 1931 Census has reduced the total to 203. It is 
e-vident that some of the speakers ofthe languages spoken by one, 
two or four persons have unfortunately died in the interval, thus' 
weakening by their thoughtless action the imperiaUst case against 
Indian self-government. 

The problem of a common language for India is already on the , 
way to solution on the basis of Hindustani (Hindi or Urdu accord- 
ing to the script), the official national language of tlie Congress, 
which is already either spoken or understood by the majority ofthe 
Indian people. “Hindu preachers and Mahomedan Mouhos”, 
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notes Gandhi (“Speeches and Writings”, P- 398) j “deliver their 
religious discourses throughout India in Hindi and Urdu, and 
even the illiterate masses follow them.” Similarly in the Indian 
army, ■where there is no room for nonsense about “222 separate 
languages”, militaiy orders are given in Hindustani. The con- 
ception, often spread, of English as the supposed common lan^- 
age or lingua franga for India is a myth ; after a century of English 
“education’^ only i per cent of the population can read and ■uHte 
English (3^ millions out of 350 millions). As against this, “Hin- 
dustani ^vith its various dialects accounts for over 120 million of 
people, and is spreading” (J. Nehru, “India and the ^Vorld”, 
p. 188). The problem of languages in India is in practice a prob- 
lem of some t\velve or thirteen languages. The Census Report of 
1921 noted: 

“There is no doubt tliat there is a common element in the 
main languages of Northern and Central India which renders 
tlieir speakers •without any great conscious change in their 
speech mutually intelligible to one another, and tliis common 
basis already forms an approach to a lingua franga over a large 
part of India.” 

(Census of India, 1921, Vol. I, Part I, p. 199.) 

, . As in the case of every reactionary rule, and especially of alien 
rule, the division of the people is the necessary law of the rulers’' 
statecraft. 

The total numbers of the British in India, according to the 
Simon Report, came to 156,000 (registered as Europeans, but 
mainly British); the 1931 Census showed a total of 168,000. 
Of these, 60,000 were 'in the army; 2 1,000 were in business or 
private occupations; and 12,000 were in the civilian government 
ser\dces. This makes an effective total of less than 100,000 
occupied adults directly representing the imperialist domination 
over the country, or i per 4,000 of the Indian population. It is 
obvious that, even after everj^ precaution has been taken to disarm 
the Indian population, and especially to maintain all heavy arms, 
artillery and air-power in exclusively British hands, such a force 
could not hope to maintain continuous domination over the 400 
millions-of India by po^ver alone. A social basis within the Indian 
population is indispensable. 

But such a social Basis cannot be found in the progressive 
elements -^vhich are straining against imperialism. It can only be 
found in the reactionary elements whose interests are opposed to 
tliose of the people. We have already seen ho^v British rule has 
consciously built on the basis of the landlord class, which it has 
largely brought into existence by its o^vn decrees as an act of State 
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policy. Along with these are various trading interests and money- 
lending interests closely- allied with the’ imperialist system • of 
exploitation, and looking to imperiahsm for protection, as .well 
as the subordinate ofBcial strata. But nowhere is this.policy more 
signally demonstrated tlian in two spheres -iV'hich have come into 
special prominence in the recent period, the question of the 
Indian Princes or so-called “Indian States”, and the question of 
communal' divisions, especially in the form of Hindu-Moslem 
antagonisms. 

2. Communal Divisions' 

With regard to the communal or religious divisions, which 
constitute one of the most serious and urgent problems before the 
Indian people, it \vill be seen that, in fact — ^in spite of official 
denials — this , dirision has been undoubtedly fostered under 
British rule as a conscious act of policy. Indeed, the Simon Report 
itself was compelled to admit that the Hindu-Moslem antagon- 
ism is a spfecial feature of the territories under direct British rule 
(“the comparative absence of communal strife in the Indian 
States torday”, p. 29), and has increased under British rule (“in 
British India a generation ago ... communal tenrion as a threat 
to civil peace was at a minimum”). 

The question of the relations between the different religious' 
“communities”, mainly the .Hindus, representing a little under 
tworthirds of the population, the Moslems, representing nearly one- 
quarter of the population, and other minonrehgious groupings, 
totalling one-tenth of the population, has special features in 
India, and is a serious issue for the national movement. But it is 
!by no means a type of question peculiar to India. 

Under certain conditions the minglingof divers races or religions 
in a single country can give rise to acute difficulties, sometimes 
even riots and bloodshed. Orangemen and Catholics in Northern 
Ireland; Arabs and Jews in Palestine under the Mandate; Slavs 
and Jews in Tsarist Russia ; so-called “Aryans” and Jews in.Nari 
Germany : these are familiar issues of the twentieth-century world, 
without needing to go back to earlier examples. Anti-semitism in 
Europe is to-day the sharpest expression of this tjqse of racial- 
religious division and antagonism. . , 

. Historical experience makes it possible to define very precisely 
the conditions under which this type of problem arises. 

In Tsarist Russia, especially during the later years of the decline ■ 
and impending fall of Tsarism, pogroms of the Jews blackened the 
pages of its history and sickened the conscience of the world. 
These pogroms were widely regarded as uncontrollable outbreaks 
of the ignorant and savage Russian mass^.. Only the subsequent 



publication of the secret-police records finally proved, -vvhat had 
long been a matter of accusation, and had been sufficiently visible 
from the peculiar relations of the Govermnent -ndth the “Black 
Hundreds’’ or hooligan “patriotic” organisation, that the po- 
groms rvere directly inspired, initiated and controlled by. the. 
Government. From the day that the Russian people won power 
over' their own country, the pogroms completely ceased. In the 
Union of Soviet Republics the most divers races and religions 
live happily togetlier. 

In Germany under the Weimar Republic Germans and Jews 
lived peacefully together. Under Nazi Germany the pogrom 
regime has transferred its old base from Tsarist Russia to Central 
Europe. 

There is thus no natural inevitable difficulty from the cohabita- 
tion of differing races or religions in one* country. The difficulties 
arise frorti social-political conditions. They arise, in particular', 
.wherever a reactionai-y regime is endeavouring to maintain itself 
against the popular movement. 

In India we are confronted with a similar type of problem. ' 

There are in India, according to the preliminary results of the 
1941 Census, 255 million Hindus, representing 65'6 per cent of 
the population, and 94 million Moslems or 23-6 per cent of the 
population. The difference is mainly religious, not racial, as tire 
majority of Indian Moslems are descended from converted Hindus. 

Prior to British rule tliere is no trace of the type of Hindu- 
hloslem conflicts associated with British rule, and especially wdth 
• the latest period of British rule. There were wars between States 
which might have Hindu or Moslem rulers; but these wars at 
no time took on tlie character of a Hindu-Moslem antagonism. 
Moslem rulers employed Hindus freely in the highest positions, 
and vice versa. 

The sur\dval of this traditional character of pre-British India 
may still be traced to a certain extent in tlie Indian States, -where 
the Simon Report had occasion to refer to “the comparative 
absence of communal strife in the Indian States to-day”. 

The suggestion tliat British rule holds the primary responsibility 
(which is not to say that tliere are not also other responsibilities) 
for promoting communal strife in India commonly arouses 
shocked indignation in official quarters. Yet the facts are ines- 
capable, alike in the testimony of witnesses and in the historical 
record. The shocked indignation is no argument ; for imperialism , 
is far from being Csesar’s ivife; and the records of imperialist 
duplicity are far too abundant for world opinion to be convinced 
by, sanctimonious posing in denial of obvious facts. 

In tlie earlier period the principle'of “Divide and Rule” used 
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to be more openly proclaimed tlian in the more careful later days. . 
In the early nineteenth century a British officer, .writing under the 
name of “Carnaticus” in the Asiatic Review of May, 1821, declared . 
that ‘ 'Divide et impera should be the motto of our Indian administra- 
tion, whether political, civil or military”. Lieutenant-Colonel ’ 
Coke, Commandant of Moradabad, laid down the principle in the . 
middle of tlie nineteenth century: 

. “Our endeavour should be to uphold in full force the (for ; 
us fortunate) separation which exists between the different, 
religions and races, not to endeavour to amalgamate, them. , 
Divide et impera should be the principle of Indian government.” ^ 

In 1859 Lord Elphinstorie recorded in an official minute: i 


"Divide et impera was the old Roman motto; and it should be 
ours.” ' 

(Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, minute of May 
14.1859.) 

In 1888, Sir John Strachey, leading authority on India, wote : 

“The. truth plainly is that the existence side by side of these 
hostile creeds is one of the strong points in our political position 

in India.” (Sir John Strachey, “India”, 1888, p.. 255.)^ 

, In 1910 J. Ramsay MacDonald wrote -witli reference to the ; 
foundation of the Moslem League : ' ' ' . 

. “The All-India Moslem League was , formed on December 
30, 1906. The political successes which ■ have 'rewarded the 
efforts of the League . . . have been so signal as to give support 
to a suspicion that sinister influences have been at work, that 
the Mohammedan leaders were inspired by certain Anglo- 
Indian officials, and that these officials pulled wires at Simla 
and in London and of malice aforethought sowed discord 
between the Hindu -and, the Mohammedan communities by, - 
showing the Mohammedans special favour.” 

(J. R. MacDonald, “The Awakening of India”, , 1910, 
pp. 283-4.) , . ■ 

Subsequent evidence has, become available wffiich has more than . 
confirmed the “suspicion”. , 

In 1926 Lord Olivier, after he had held , office as Secretary of . 


^ In modem times the same basic outlook is expressed in more subtle form.' 
Thus The Times in 1941 : , 


'‘To emphasise the essential importance of Hindu-Moslem agreement does 
^iot imply that the British are pursuing a policy of ‘divide and rule’. The 
divisions exist, and British rule is certain as long as they do.”— {Times, January ,21, 



State for India, and had had access to all the records, wrote in a 
letter to The Times: 

“No one ^vith a close acquaintance \vith Indian affairs tvill 
be prepared to deny that on the whole there is a predominant 
bias in British officialism in India in favour of die Moslem 
community, partly on the ground of closer sympathy, but more 
largely as a makeweight against Hindu nationalism.” 

(Lord Olivier, letter in The TiWj, July lo, 1926.) 
The evidence for die official policy is thus based on veiy 
.authoritative statements of leading official representatives. 

It is in the modern period, however, diat diis general policy 
has been turned into an administrattye system. Parallel with the 
advance of the national struggle and the successive stages of 
constitutional reforms has gone the process of promoting com- 
munal divisions through die peculiar electoral system adopted in 
connection ividi die r^omis. Tliis new departure is^as initiated in 
1906 — diat is, e.xactly at the time of the first wave of national 
unrest and advance. 

The British Governmefit, in face of the first widespread popular 
national movement in India, took the responsibility of inaugui-at- 
ing a policy ivhich was indeed destined (in the words of the leading 
Moslem organ’s ivarning against such a policy a quarter of a 
century earlier) to “poison die social life of districts and villages 
and make a hell of India”. A Moslem deputation presented diem- 
selves to the Viceroy and demanded ' separate and privileged 
representation in any electoral sy'stem that might be set up. The 
Viceroy, Lord Minto, immediately announced his acceptance of 
the demand. It was subsequently revealed by the Moslem leader, 
Mohamed Ali, in the course of his Presidential Address to die 
1923 National Congress, that this IvJoslem deputation ivas “a 
command performance”, arranged by die Government. That the 
scheme originated ivith die Government authorities ivas indicated 
by Lord Morley’s letter to Lord Minto at die end of 1906: 

“I ivon’t folloiv you again into our Mahometan dispute. 
Only I respectfully remind you once more diat it was your 
early speech about their extra claims diat first started the 
M. (Moslem) hare.” 

(Lord Morley, letter to Lord Minto, December 6, 1909: 

Morley, “Recollections”, Vol. II, p. 325.) 

In tills way the system of communal electorates and representa- 
tion -was inau^rated, striking at the roots of any democratic 
electoral system. To imagine a parallel it would' be necessary to 
imagine that in Northern Ireland Catholics and Protestants 
should be placed on-separate electoral registers and given separate 
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representation, so that the members returned should be members, 
not even with any formal obligation to the. electorate as. a whole, 
but members for the Catholics and members for the Protestants. ' 
It woiild be difficult to imagine a device more calculated to pro- 
mote separatist .communal organisation and antagonism. And, 
indeed, the organisation of tlie separate Moslem League dato 
from December, 1906. 

The plea has been put forward that such separate electorates 
and representation were indispensable in order to prevent the 
Moslems being swamped by the Hindu majority. The falsity of 
this plea was sufficiently shown in the local government elections 
in tlie same pezdod, where these were still conducted on the old 
basis of joint electorates. Thus in the United Provinces in 1910 . 
- the joint electoi-ates, with the Moslems forming but one-seventh . 
part of the population, returned 189 Moslems and 445 Hindus to 
the District , Boards, and 310 Moslems and 562 Hindus to the 
Municipalities. 

The purpose of driving a wedge between the two communities , 
was most shaz'ply shown, not only by the establishment of separate 
electorates and representation, but by. giving specially privileged , 
representation to tlze Moslems, A most elaborate system of 
weighting was devised. Thus, to become an elector, under the 
Morley-Minto.Reforihs, the Moslem had to pay income tax on . 
an income of 3,000 rupees a year, the non-Moslem on an income . 
of 306,000 rupees; or the Moslem graduate was required- to have ' 
-three years’ standing, the -non-Moslem to have thirty years’ 
standing. The volume of representation showed a similar method - 
of weighting. By this means it was -hoped to secure the, support of 
a privileged minority, and to turn the anger ofthe majority against , 
the' privileged iriinority, instead of against the Government. . i 
This system has. been successively .extended and elaborated . in 
the subsequent constitutional schemes, and reaches a cliniax in 
the present . Constitution. In the ihost modern stage of the 1935 
Act separate representation is provided, not only for the Moslems, 
but for the Sikhs, the Anglo-Indians, the Indian Christians,^ and 
. ^ It is worth noting that the Indian Christian leaders have strongly protested 
against the system of separate electorate which has been imposed on them by. 
the Government for its o\Vn purposes and not to meet their wishes. Thus the 
Presidential Address of the All-India Christian Conference in 1938 declared : 

“My greatest objection to separate' electorates is that it prevents us from ■ 
coming into close .contact with other communities.' Under the guidance of 
our old leaders, some of whoni have left.us,' we as a community have alwaj'S 
.opposed special electorates which were forced on us against our wishes. The 
e-Kisting system of comniunal electorates has turned India into a house 
divided against itself. My predecessors have pointed out year after 'year to 
what extent our' community has been a loser by the adoption of this "system 
of separate electorates. I think it desirable that we should go on appealing 
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.the Depressed Classes, as rvell as for Europeans, Landholders, 
Commei'ce and Industry’, etc. 

The effect of this electoral policy, axpressing a corresponding 
policy in the \\'hole administrative field, has been to give the 
shai-pest possible stimulus' to communal antagonism. “The com- 
ing of tlie Reforms, and the anticipation of what may follors' tliem, 
have given new point to Hindu-Moslem competition” (Simon 
Report, p. 29). 

The hloslcm League was founded at tlie end of 1906 under 
governmental inspiration, as described. The strength of the 
national movement was such, however, that by 1913 the Moslem 
League entered into negotiations for. unity ^vith the National 
Congi'ess, and by tire end of 1916 this unity Avas sealed in the 
Congress-League scheme. During the post-\var national wave 
enthusiastic crowds demonstrated in the streets hailing Hindu- 
Moslem- Unity. The official government report for “India in 
1919” was compelled to record the “unprecedented fraternisation 
between the Hindus and the Moslems . . . e-xtraordinaiy scenes of 
fraternisation”. This great advance, ho\\'ever, received a check 
through tlie coUapse of the non-co-operation movement and the 
Khilafat agitation; the deeper mass unity had not been reflected 
in the organised leadership, which had come together, but still on a 
partially communal basis. The Moslem League drifted away again 
from the Congress and returned to tlie old separatist tendencies. 
Favoured and encouraged by the Government, tlie dominant re- 
actionat}' leaders of the Moslem League (supplemented in the 
modern period by a seceding Congi’css politician, M. A. Jinnali) 
have played a disruptive role, to block any democratic advance 
and inflame antagonisms against the National Congress. 

. In opposition to the Moslem League there also developed into 
a certain prominence the Hindu Mahasabha (first organised on 
an All-India basis, under the presidency of Lajpat Rai, in 1925), 
devoted to pressing Hindu claims, and pursuing a similar com- 
munal policy. 

The national movement has conducted an active and pro- 
gressive fight against communal separatism and for national unity. 
The Declaration of Rights of the National Congress represents 
the most enlightened and consistent democratic affirmation of 
univei-sal rights of equal citizenship, irrespective of caste, creed of 
sex, together Mth provision for full freedom of conscience and 

repeatedly to tlie leaders of all communities to put forth strenuous and united 

eff orts to remove tliis blot on tlie fair name of the country at the very next 

opportunity.” — 

(Dr. li. G. Mukheijee, President of tlie All-India Christians Con- 
ference, Madras, December 1938.) 
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proicciion of cnltiirnl rights of minorities. The best progressive 
Moslems ore in the National Congress; and leaders of die type of 
Manlaiia Azad, President of the Congress, Dr. Ansari, wlio has 
pui-sucd the strongest fight for complete unity, or Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan of the North-svc.st Frontier Red Shirts, have played a 
prominent part in the national movement. : 

The communal issue is grossly misrepresented in the official 
press, and has given rise to genuine misconceptions on the part of 
progressive and sj-mpathede elements in Britain, largely because 
the impression has been spread that the Moslem League, the 
organisation of a tiny minority of rcactionaiy' upper-class Mos- 
lems under the cx-Congress politician, Mr jinnah, may be re- 
garded as representing the ().{. million Moslems of India. The 
claim is fictitious and has only to be tested by the evidence to be 
exploded. In the 1937 elections, the only elections so far held 
under the new franchise, despite the avistcncc of separate Moslem 
electorates to sdmulatc Moslem communal consciousness, die 
Moslem League was only able to obtain 4-6 per cent of the total 
Moslem votes (total Moslem votes, 7,319,445; Moslem League 
votes, 321,772). In five of the Provinces die Moslem League 
was not able to get one rcprcscntadvc elected. Tlic North-West 
Frontier Province, with an overwhelming Moslem majority of die 
population, rejected all Moslem League candidates, is a Congress 
stronghold, and had a Congress Government. In Sind, where also 
Moslems arc in a majority, all Moslem League candidates were 
rejected, and a Congress-Coalition Government was formed. 

Of 94 million Moslems in India, 20 per cent arc Shias ; the Shias 
-have dicir own organisation, and have also disowned die jSIosIem 
League and support the Congress. The Momins, who number; 
about 45 millions, have their AU-India Momin Conference, which 
repudiates die claim of the League to represent the Moslems and 
cabled in this sense to Mr Cliurchill in 1 942 (a cable whicli, need- 
less to say, recciv'ed no publicity in die official British press). Nor 
can the League lay claim to undivided religious backing ; for ffie 
Jamiat-ul-UIcma, the recognised most authoritative organisation 
of Moslem divines in India, supports the Congress. The Congress 
itself claims a much larger Moslem membership than die entire 
Moslem League. It is ivortli noting that the Moslem League 
publishes no figures of membership ; the Congress has a registered 
ducs-paying membership ivliich has reached to over five million.^ 

* The jihantasies of tlie in persisting in describing tlie National. 

Congress, in accordance isatli the official myth, as the “Hindu” organisation m 
India (the Hindu organisation is tlie Hindu Mahasabha), reached comic heights 
in I g.p:, when the President of the Congress, tlie Moslem divine, Maulana Azad, ■ 
and the Secretary, die socialist agnostic, Jawaharlal Nehni, ivere repeatedly 
referred to as “the Uvo Hindu leaders”. 
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At, the present date (1942) there arc tliree Moslem Premiers — in 
Bengal, Sind and Punjab.^ The Moslem Premiei-s of Bengal and 
Sind have repudiated the Is'Ioslcm League ; the Moslem Premier 
of Punjab, though a member of the League, is in opposition to the 
policy of I^'Ir Jinnah. The Moslem Premier of Bengal issued a 
statement in June, 1942, denouncing the Moslem League as “a 
coterie of politicians . . . tlie whole atmosphere is un-Islamic and 
undemocratic . . . the Moslem League has forfeited its claim to 
be considered such an organisation (representing Aloslems). , . . 
Unity between Moslems and other communities has got to be 
regarded as a fundamental necessity for tire political advancement 
of India.” 

Tlris repudiation of tire Moslem League by the majority of 
Moslem opinion is especially important at the present time, rvlren 
the I^Ioslem League, since 1940, under the leadership of Mr 
Jinnah, has declared for the policy of “Pakistan”, or the partition 
of India into a series of separate independent States, with Moslem 
States comprising the North-West Frontier Province, the Punjab 
and Sind on one side of India, and Bengal on the other, and rvith 
no united Indian Government. This policy for the artificial 
creation of a rvholc series of Ulsters in India (in glaring contra- 
diction to the real intermingling of the population in all Provinces, 
no less than to economic and political necessities) has ai'oused 
intense opposition from all Indian national opinion, including 
from responsible Moslem opinion. 

Behind tire communal antagonisms, rs'hich have been pro- 
moted to protect tire system of e.xploitation and imperialist rule, 
lie social and economic quesdons. This is obvious in tire case of 
the middle-class communahsts competing for posidons and jobs. 
It is no less tr'ue rvhere communal difficulties reach the masses. In 
Bengal and the Punjab the Hindus include the richer landlord, 
trading and money-lending interests ; dre Moslems are more often 
the poorer peasants and debtor's. In other cases big Aloslem 
landlords rrill be found among Hindu peasants. Again and agairi ' 
what is reported as a “communal” str'uggle or rising conceals a 
struggle of Moslem peasants against Hindu landlords, Moslem 
debtors against Hindu money-lenders, or Hindu workers against 
imported Pathan strike-breakers. 

^ ^ On October 10, 1942, tlic Moslem Premier of Sind, who in the preceding 
month had renounced his British decorations as a protest against tlie British 
. Government’s poHcj' in India and a^inst Mr. Churchill’s speech of September 
10, was removed from office by the BriGsh Governor. The official annovmce- 
ment explained that he -was dismissed, -not because he had forfeited the con- 
fidence of tlie Legislature, but because he “no longer held tlie confidence of 
tlie Governor”. ' 
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The solution of tiic communal question lies along the lines of 
social and economic advance. In the trade unions and the pwis- 
ajits’ unions Hindus and Moslems unite vvitliout distinctlon’or 
diH’crcncc (and "without feeling the need of separate electorates). 
The common bonds of class solidarity, of common social tmd 
economic needs, shatter tiic artificial barriers of communal, as of ■ 
caste divisions. Herein lies the positive path of advance to the ; 
solution of the communal question. 

The attempted artificial division of the single Indian people into , 
two “nations” can never be, and will never be accepted by the 
national movement. Tlic b.asic policy of the national movement, j 
as already laid down in the Declaration of Rights adopted by the ] 
National Congress in 1931, can only be built on the foundation of j 
equal democratic citi'/.cuship, without distinction of caste, creed : 
or sex, with cultural protection for all minorities and with freedom 
of conscience. 

3. The Princes 

Imperialism has divided India into unequal segments — ^British 
India and the so-called “Indian States”. 7 'hc fantastic and irra- 
tional character of this division, which is far more than , an 
administrative division, and extends deeply into social, economic 
and political conditions, can only be appreciated by an examina- 
tion of the map. Pre-nineteenth ccntui^' Germany was an orderly 
system by comparison with the anarchic riot of confusion and 
petty “States” which is the map of India under British rule. 

From -west to cast, from north to south, from the 200 States of 
Kathiawar or the score of States of Rajputana in the west to 
Manipur and the score of Khasi chieftainships in the e.xtreme 
cast, from Kashmir and the minute Simla Hill States in die north 
to Mysore, and the Madras States in the south, the limitless 
miscellany of hundreds of States of cvexy shape and size" extend 
oyer two-fifths to nearly half of India (45 per cent now that Burma, 
is separated from India), with boundaries which defy the carto- 
. grapher. There arc 563 States with a total area of 712,000 square 
miles and a population of 81 million (in the 1931 census) or nearly 
one-quarter (24 per cent) of the Indian population. They range 
frorn States like Hyderabad, as large as Italy, with 14 millions 
of population, to petty States like Lawa, rvith an area of nineteen, 
square miles, or the Simla Hill States, "which are little more thaii 
small holdings. The variety of their status and jurisdiction defies 
any generalised description. There are 108 major States , whose 
rulers are directly included in die Chamber of Princes. There are 
127, minor States which indirectly return trvclve representatives to 
the Chamber of Princes. The remaining 328 States are in practice. 
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special forms of landliolding, with certain feudal rights, but with 
vciy limited jurisdiction. In the more important .States a British 
Resident holds the decisive power; the lesser Stales are grouped 
under British Political Agc’nts, who manage bunches of them in 
din'erent geographical regions. 

To call them ‘‘States” is really a misnomer; for they arc, rather, 
artificially maintained ghosts or preserved ruins of former States, 
whose ptippet Princes arc maintained for political reasons by an 
entirely dillo'cnt ruling Power. While plenty of petty despotism, 
tymnny and arbitraiy lawlessness is freely allowed, all decisive 
Ijolitical power is in British hands. 

Wliy did British rule, which in general sought to replace the 
motley disarray of India on the eve of the conquest, and lias freely 
boasted of so doing, by a uniform political and administrative 
•wstem, ncvcrlhclc-ss retain and zealously prcscrs'c right up to the 
present day this phant.asmagoria of tottering States, whose cxis- 
tcncedcfeats all administrative unifonnity, all unifonnity of legis- 
lation or maintenance of the most elementary minimum standards, 
or even slatislical unifonnity? 

This policy of assiduous preserwation of the Princes as puppets 
was by no means consistently followed until the modern period, 
in the first half of the nineteenth ccntuiy, wliilc the British domina- 
tion v.as still vigorous and confidently advancing, a jiolicy of c-x- 
jianding absorption of the decaying States into British lerritoiy, 
under any and cvciy pretext, w.os actively followed. But the turn- 
ing-])oint ctimc wtli the Revolt of 1837. The Revolt of 1857 was 
the last attempt of the decaying feudal forces, of the former rulers 
of the counliy, to turn Ijack the tide of foreign domination. The 
progressive forces of the lime, of die educated class, representing 
nascent bourgeoisie, supported British rule against the Revolt. 
The Revolt was crushed ; but the lesson was learned. From this 
point the feudal forces no longer presented the main potential 
menace and rival to British rule, but the main barrier against tlic 
advance of the awakening masses. The progressive elements, 
tvhich had formerly been treated widi special favour, were now 
regarded with increasing suspicion as the potential new leader- 
ship of the awakening masses. The policy was consciously 
adopted of building more and more decisively on the feudal 
elements, on the preservation of the Princes and their States, as 
the bulwark of British rule. 

The Qiiccn’s Proclamation of 1858 proclaimed the new policy ; 
‘‘^Vc shall respect the rights, dignity and honour of the Native 
Princes as our own.” The purpose of the policy was frankly 
described by Lord Canning, the Governor-General who succeeded 
Dalhousie, in i860: 


“It \v:\s long ago said by Sir John Ivinkolm that if \vc made 
all India into Zillahs (or British Districts) it was not in the 
nature of things that our Empire should last fifty years; but 
that if we could keep up a number of Native States without 
political power, but as royal instnimcnts, we should exist in India 
ns long as our naval supremacy was maintained. Of the sub- 
stantial trutit of this opinion I have no doubt; and the recent 
events have made it more dcscn.dng of our attention than ever.” 

(Lord Canning, April 30, i860.) 

The prcscr\‘ation of the I ndian Stales from the dissolution which 
would h.avc been sooner or later their fate is thus an instrument 
of modern British policy, and by no means an c.xprcssion of the 
survival- of ancient institutions and traditions in India. As Pro- 
fessor Rushbroolc Williams, tlic ]>rincipal Government propa- 
gandist on behalf of the Princes (former Joint Director of the 
Indian Princes’ Special Organisation, Adviser to the Indian States 
Delegation at the Round Table Conference, and also Director of 
Public Information of the Government of India up to 1923), 
declared in 1930; 

“The rulers of the Native States arc very* loyal to their British 
• connection. Alany of them owe their very existence to British 
justice and arms. Many of them would not be in e.xistcncc to- 
day had not British potver supported them during the struggles 
of the latter part of tlie eighteenth and the early part of tlic 
nineteenth century. Their affection and loyalty arc important 
assets for Britain in the present troubles and in the readjust- 
ments -which must come. ... 

“The situation of these fcudatoiy' States, checkerboarding all 
India as they do, is a great safeguard. It is like establishing a 
vast nettvork of friendly fortresses in debatable territoiy. It 
would be difficult for a general rebellion against thc British to 
srveep India because of this nettvork of powerful loyal Native 
, States.” 

(L. F. Rushbrook Williams, in tlie Evening Standard,. lA&y 
28, 1930.), , ■- 

Wfiiat sort of regime is thus maintained by British power? 
Jawaharlal Nehru describes in his autobiography Itis feeling of the 
general atmosphere of an Indian State; 

“A sense of oppression comes; it is stifling and difficult to 
breathe, and belorv the still or slow-moving waters there is 
stagnation and putrefaction. One feels hedged, circumscribed, 
bound do-^ra in mind and body. And one sees the utter back- 
r\Wdness and misery of the people, contrasting vividly with the 
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glaring ostentation of the prince's palace. How much of the 
wealth of the State flows into that palace for the pensonal needs 
- and luxuries of the prince, how little goes back to the people in 
the. form of any sciwicc. . . . 

“A veil of myster)' surrounds these States. Newspapers are 
not encouraged the! e, and at the most a litcraiy or semi-official 
weekly miglu flourish. Outside newspapers arc often barred. 
Lilci'aty is veiy low, except in some of the Southern States — 
Travancore, Cochin, etc. — where it is far higher tlian in British 
India. The principal news that comas from tlic States is of a 
viceregal visit tvith all its jiomp and ceremonial and mutually 
complimcntaiy speeches, or of an extravagantly celebrated 
marriage or birthday of the Ruler, or an agrarian rising. Special 
laws protect the ])rinces from criticism, even in British India, 
and within the States tiic mildast criticism is rigorously sup- 
pressed. Public meetings arc almost unknown, and even 
meetings for social jnirjioscs arc often banned.” 

(Jatsaharl.al Nehru, “Autobiography”, p. 531.) 

It is doubtful ^\•helhcr there has been any regime in history to 
parallel that of the Indian puppet Princas under British protection. 
There arc a few of the Indian .Stataswhicli have been administered 
on levels above the low levels of British India, and ^^•hich have 
even cairicd out partially realised schemes of compulsoiy educa- 
tion or astablished ven," rudimentary' forms of restricted advisory 
representative bodies. But these arc axceptions. In the m.ajority 
the sen'itude, despotism and oppression exceed description. 

The Indian States represent the most backward agrarian 
economy' of a feudal tyyic. In only a few is there any industrial 
development. Slavcty' is rampant in many'; forced labour, which 
may be imposed for any of a variety' of sciwiccs, ss’ith no rcmuncra- 
. tion other tlian food, is tlic regular rule. T.axcs arc imposed at will, 
to grind even the poorest in order to meet the insatiable demands 
of the palace. There arc no civil riglits. 

The declaration of the States Peoples’ Conference (the organ of 
the popular democratic movement in the .States) in 1939 summed 
up the character of the regime of these Princes : 

“In these States, big or small, with very' few axceptions, per- 
sonal, autocratic rule prevails. There is no mle of law and taxa- 
tion is excessive and unbearable. Civil liberties arc crushed. 
The privy' nj^ursc of the Rulers is usually' not fixed, and even 
where it is fixed this is not adhered to. On the one hand tlierc 
is the extravagance and luxmy of the Princes, on tlie other the 
extreme poverty of the people. 

“With the hard-earned money of the poverty-stricken and 
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people, enjoyment' is bought and hixiiry is flaunted . 
by their Rulers in foreign countries and in India, This system 
cannot continue. No civilised people can tolerate it. The whole 
argument of history is against it; the temper ofthc Indian people 
cannot .submit to it,” 

(Statement of the Standing- Committee of the All-India 
States Peoples;’ Conference, June 1939.) ^ 

This is the regime which Tritish rule has not only preserved and 
artificially perpetuated over tv.'o-fifths of India, but in tlic niodem 
period brings increasingly into the forefront and scchs to give 
added weight and prominence in the affairs of India as a whole. 
In 1 92 1 the Chamber of Princes was instituted. The role of the 
Princes is the corner-stone of the Federal Constitution projected 
by the Act of 1935. The Princes are given over two-fifths of the 
representation in the Upper House, and one-third of the repre- 
sentation in the Lower House. The purpose was very clearly 
stated by Lord Reading in the parliamentary' debates; 

“If tire Princes corric into a Federation of All India . . . tlicre 
svill alway's be a steadying influence. . . . What is it we have 
most to fear. Tlicrc arc tliosc who agitate for independence 
for India, for the right to secede from the Empire altogether. I 
believe myself that it is an insignific.ant minority tiiat is in. 
favour, but it is an ardculaic minority and it has behind it the . 
organisation of the Congress. 1 1 becomes important, therefor^ 
that we should get what steadying influence we can against tWs 
view. . . . There will be approximately 33 per cent of the 
. Princes %vho w'ill be members of the Legislature with 40 per cent 
. in the Upper Chamber. There arc of course la^c bodies, of 
Indians who do not take the view of the Congress. So tliatwth 
that influence in the federated Legislature I am not afraid in the 
sliglitcst degree of anytliing that may happen, even if Congress 
managed to get the largest proportion of votes.” 

In the most rccentpcriod the advance of the national democratic 
movement is more and more poyvcrfully sweeping past the rotter 
barriers of the puppet States. The States Peoples’ Conference, 
w'hich organises the popular movement in the States, has rapidly 
gro^^•n in strength. Active struggles for elementary civil right; 
have dev'eloped in a whole series of States. 

Tiris advance of the popular movement in the States has akc 
been reflected in the policy of the National Congress. The Hari- 
pura Session of the National Congress in 1938 declared the general 
principles of Congress policy in relation to the States : 

“The Congress stands for the same political, social and 
economic freedom in the States as in the rest of India and 
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; considers the States as an integral part of India,^vhich cannot be 
’ separated. The Puma Swaraj or complete independence which 
is the objective of Congress is for, the whole of India, inclusive pf 
the States, for the integrity and unity of India must be main- 
tained in freedom as it has been maintained in subjection. 

“The only kind of federation that can be acceptable to 
Congress is one in which the States participate as free units 
. enjoying the same measure of democracy and freedom as in 
, '.the rest of India. ■ . 

“The Congress therefore stands for full responsible Govern- 
ment and the guarantee of civil liberties in tlie States and 
; deplores tlie present backAvard conditions and utter lack, of 
-freedom and the suppression of civil liberties in many of the. 
States.” 


. . , CHAPTER XI 

THE NATIONAL MOVEhiENT 

. “I am sorry to say that if no instructions had been addressed in political crises 
to the people of this country except to remember to hate violence, to love order 
and to e.\ercise patience, the liberties of this country would never have been 
obtained .” — William Ewart Gladstone. 

I . The Rise of Indian nationalism 

I N THE modern period the reality of the Indian nation can in 
practice no longer be denied, although the echoes of the old denial 
still suiAuve. In consequence, %vith curious forgetfulness of the 
previous arguments tvhich up to a generation ago so emphatically 
denied the Indian claim to national existence and dismissed India 
as “a geographical expression”, the alternative argument is now 
in general favour to the effect that, if tlie Indian nation exists 
arid has compelled recognition of its existence, then tliis must be 
regarded as the proud achievement of imperialism, which has 
brought Indian national consciousness into existence and planted 
the seeds of British democratic ideals in India ; and even, by a 
kind of teleological anachronism, tliis is regarded as having been 
tile real objective of British rule from the beginning. 

“The pohtically minded portion of the people of India . .. . 

. ai'e intellectually our children. They have imbibed ideas which 
we ourselves have set before them, and we ought to reckon it to 
their credit. The present intellectual and moral stir in India is 
no reproach, but rather a tribute to our ivork.” 

(Montagu-GhelmsfordReport, 1918, p. 115.)' 
This is the picture which the modern cultured imper-’list seeks 
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to create in titterances for public consumption. The. now much 
rarer public survivals of the old-fashioned type of utterance (such 
as the famous declaration , of Joynson-Hicla that “we did not 
conquer India for the benefit of the Indians. I know that it is said 
at missionary meetings that we have conquered India to raise the 
level of the Indians. That is cant. We conquered India by the 
sword, and by the sword we shall hold it; We hold it as the finest 
outlet for Brkish goods”) are to-day regarded in high official 
quarters as in bad taste and tactically undesirable in an already 
sufficiently embarrassing situation.. 

There is no question of the change of tone in official utterance 
in the modern period. But the sceptical may be pardoned for' 
enquiring whether the change of tone is not the reflection, rather 
than the cause, of the rising national movement. 

What is the measure of truth in this claim? ; 

The democratic evolution of the modern age, which developed 
in many lands, including England as one of its earliest homes, is 
not the peculiar patent of England.. Nor is it correct that it re- 
quires the alien domination of a country in order to implant the 
seeds of the democratic revolution. The American Declaration of 
Independence, and still more.the great French Revolution, tsdth' 
•its gospel of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, far more than the 
already ageing English parliamentary-monarchical compromise,, 
were the great inspirers of the democratic movement of ffie nine-' 
teenth century. In the twentieth century the Russian Revolutions 
of 1905 and 1917 have performed a corresponding r 61 e as the 
signal and starting-point of the awakening of the peoples, and 
especially of the awakening consciousness of the subject peoples of 
Asia and all the colonial coimtries to the claim of national 
freedom.' ' , - - . 

The notion that India could have had no part, in these world 
currents, or pressed forward to the fight for national and demo- 
cratic freedom, without the interposition of England, is fatuous 
self-complacency. On the contrary, the example of China has 
shown how far more powerfully the national democratic impulse 
has been able to advance and gain gi'ound where imperialism had 
not been able to establish any complete previous domination ; and 
this national democratic movement of liberation has had to 
■ struggle continuously against the obstacles imposed by imperialist 
aggression and penetration. 

Did the Indian national movement arise because the educated 
class in India were taught by their master's to read Burke, Mill and 
Macaulay and to delight in the parliamentary rhetoric of a Glad- 
stone and a Bright? So runs the familiar legend. The legend is 
too simple, and on a par with the derivation of modern France 
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from the ^vill of a Napoleon, or. the ■ Catholic derivation of 
Protestantism from die personal idiosyncrasies of Luther. The 
Indian national movement arose from social conditions, from the 
conditions of imperialism and its system of exploitation, and from 
the social and economic forces generated ^\ithin Indian society 
under tire conditions of that exploitation ; the rise of the Indian 
bourgeoisie and its gro^ving competition against the domination of 
tlie British bourgeoisie were inevitable, whatever the system of 
education ; and if the Indian bourgeoisie had been educated only, 
in the Sanscrit Vedas, in monastic seclusion from every other 
cm'rent of thought, they would have assm'edly found in tlie Sanscrit 
Vedas the inspiring principles and slogans of their struggle. 

When Macaulay, on behalf of imperialism, imposed the system, 
of Anglicised education, and defeated the Orientalists, his object 
was not to create Indian national consciousness, but to destroy it 
down to the very deepest roots of its being, in much the same- 
spirit as ‘the Tsarist methods of Russification of the' conquered, 
iiationalities of the old Russian Empire. His object -svas to train 
up a stratum of docile executants of the English will, cut off from 
every line of contact ^vitll their people. Nothing was fartlier from 
his droughts than to implant die seeds of democracy. On that 
question his views rvere emphadc. It rvas Macaulay who declared : 
“We know drat India cannot have a free government. But she 
may have the next best thing — a firm and impartial despotism;” 

There is no need to minimise the historical significance and 
achievement, for good and for e\il, of British rule in India, or the . 
contribution of that rule, how'ever umvillingly or unconsciously, 
to the forces rvhich have gone to mould the Indian nation. 

The first and most important achievement of the British con- 
quest and exploitation of India rvas the negative achievement, or 
destructive role — the ruthless destruction of the foundations of the 
old order of society in India. Such a destruction was the necessary 
, precedent to any nerv advance. It does not necessarily follow from 
this that such a destruction would have been impossible wdthout 
the British conquest. On the contrary, there is some reason to 
judge that the traditional Indian society in decomposition at the 
moment of the British conquest was trembling on the verge of tire. 
fii'St stage of the bourgeois revolution on the basis of its owm 
resources, w'hen the already matured British bourgeois revolution 
overtook it in the phase of disorder and transition and wns able 
to establish its domination. But in the actual liistorical record this 
destruction was the, acliievement of British rule. 

The second achievement, less completely carried out, was the 
laying of the material basis for the new order by the political 
unification of the country, the linking up of India ^vith the wnrlr? 



market, the establishment of modern communications, especially ' 
the railways and tclcgrajihic system, \s'ith the consequent first ' 
beginnings of modern industry and training of the necessary: 
accompanying personnel witli administrativ'c and scientific .. 
qualifications. . . 

'These achievements could not in themselves bring cither libera- . 
tion or any improvement in conditions for the mass of the Indian 
people. They could only lay the material premises for both. 

In the earlier period of British rule, in the first half of the nine- 
teenth centur)', the British rulers — in the midst of, and actually • 

' through all the misery and industrial devastation — were perform- , 
ing an actively progressive role, were in many spheres actively \ 
combating the conseiwativc and feudal forces of Indian society. - 

After i%7 a transformation took place in British policy and die 
character of British rule. From tins point Bridsh policy shifted its 
centre of gra^dty increasingly to uanning the support of reaction 
in India against the masses; while its relationship to the new pro- ' 
gressive forces, who represented the rising Indian bourgeoisie, 
passed from the former cordial closeness to coolness and suspicion, 
and even 'hostility, mitigated only by , attempts here ako to form 
temporary alliances of convenience against the masses. An abrupt 
end was made of the system of annexation of the Indian States 
into British India. The path of social reform was no longer 
actively pursued, but gave place more and more markedly to 
, zealous protection of every rcactionaiy religious sur\dval.and 
custom (the Age of Consent Act of 1891 being almost the solitary’ 
exception in this, later period). 

While the objectively progressive role of the preceding phase , 
of British rule in India was thus coming to an end in the later 
decades of the nineteenth century’, ne^v forces -were growing up 
wthin Indian society. '• During the second half of the 'nineteenth 
century the Indian bourgeoisie was coming to the front. In 1853 
the first successful cotton mill rvas started in Bombay’. By’ 1880 , 

there were 156 ihills employing 44,000 workers. By i goo- there, 
were 193 mills employ’ing 161,000 workers. From the outset the 
, new cotton textile industry was financed and controlled mainly’ by 
Indians; and it had to make its way against heavy difficulties. 

At the sarhe time w’as appearing the new, educated middle class, 
trained in the principles of Western education, developing ^ 
la^^’yers, doctors, teachem and administrators, and advancing to 
the claims of nineteenth-centu^’ democratic conceptions ,_of. - 

citizenship. These beginnings, both in the field of capitalist' ^ 
industry and of the new Westernised intelligentsia, were still 
relatively small. But the neiv class was appearing which was . 
inevitably to find in the. British bourgeoisie .its overshadowing ■ 
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hand. The Government did not found a movement ^vhich had no 
previous existence or basis. The Government stepped in to take 
charge of a movement which was in any case coming into exist- 
ence and whose development it foresaw was inevitable. 

The official founder of the National Congress was an English 
administrator, A. O. Hume, who had been in Government service 
until 1882, when he retired and took up the work of the formation 
of the Congress. Hume in his official capacity had received pos- 
session of the very voluminous secret police reports which revealed 
the growth of popular discontent and the spreading of under- 
ground conspiratorial organisation. The period of the seventies 
was a period of heavy famines and distress, and the growng un- 
rest had been demonstrated in the Deccan peasant risings. The 
disastrous famine of 1877 coincided witli the costly durbar, at 
which Queen \^ictoria was proclaimed Empress of India, and 
with the Second Afghan War. Unrest \vas met by repression. 
The freedom of the Press was removed by the Vernacular Press 
Act of 1878. In the following year the Arms Act left the villagers 
^vithout even the means of defence against the raids of wild 
animals. The right of public meeting was cut do^vn. The bio- 
grapher of Hume writes : 

“These ill-starred measures of reaction, combined with 
Russian methods of police repression, brought India under Lord 
Lytton tvithin measurable distance of a revolutionary outbreak, 
and it was only in time that Mr. Hume and his Indian advisers 
■were inspired to intervene.” 

(Sir William Wcddcrburn: “Allan Octa'vian Hume, 
Father of the Indian National Congress,” 1913, p. 101.) 

Hume established contact with the Viqeroy, Loi'd Dufferin, an 
experienced politician, in the early part of 1885, to place the 
situation before him. It was at this interview, in the headquarters 
.of imperialism at Simla, that the plan of the Indian National 
Congress was hatched. The first President of the Congress, W. C. 
Bonncijee, has published his account of this origin : 

“It ^vill probably be news to many that the Indian National 
Congress, as it ^vas originally started and as it has since been 
carried on, is in reality die work of the Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava, when that nobleman "was the Governor-General of India. 
Mr. A. O. Hume, G.B., had in 1884 conceived the idea that it 
would be of great advantage to the country if leading politicians 
could be brought together once a year to discuss social matters 
and be upon friendly footing rrith one another. He did not 
desire that politics should form part of tlieir discussion.” 

(W, C. Bonnerjee, “Introduction to Indian Politics”, 1898.) 



Lord DnircrinV. aim to ijiiild up through the Congress a basis 
of stipptjft for ihn Government, !>y separating the “JoyaIist^^ 
elements from ilic ‘'extremists’', was very clearly set out in Ills 
speeeli on the demamls of the educated classes in i 08 G, the year 
following the foundation ofthr Congress, 

The cnlr.tilation is perfectly clear. And in the immediate out- 
come it lohked at fust ns if it would be fully siicccssfu!, 'J'hc First 
Congress was most dtiliful to inifrcrialism ; its nine rcsolutiom 
cover only detail administrative, reform suggestions; the nearest 
approach to a nation.a! democratic dcmaitd was tlic rerjutsst for the 
admission of some elected rncmhcir. to the I.egislative Councils. 

The twofold chararlcr of the Katimial Congress in its origin is 
very import.ant for all it.s subsequent liistory. The double strand 
in its rule and heing runs right through its liistory: on the one 
hand, the strand of co-operation with imperialism against the 
“menace” of the mass movement ; on the other hand, titc strand 
' of Icadci'ship of the masses in the national struggle, 

3. Thrtc St(it;/‘s of Xalioncl Strupgle 
The historical dcvclojnncnt of Indian Nationalism is marked by 
tlircc great waves of struggle, each at a successively higher level, 
and each leaving its pcrmane.nt marks on the movcnjcni and open- 
ing the way to a new phase. In its carliast phase Indian Nationai- 
i.sm, as we have seen, reflected only the big bourgeoisie — the pro- 
gressive elements among the landowners, the new industrial 
bourgeoisie and tlicwcll-to-do intellectual elements. The first great 
Avavc of imrast which disturbed these placid watci-s, in the period 
preceding 1914, reflected the discontent of the urban petty 
bourgeoisie, but did not yet reach the masses. The role of the 
masses in the national movement, alike of the peasantry and of 
the new force of the industrial working class, emerged only after the 
tear of 1914-18. Two great wayes of mass struggle developed, the 
first in the years immediately succeeding the war, the second in 
the years succeeding the world economic crisis. 

For twenty years the National Congress developed along the 
path laid down by its founders. During these twenty years no 
basic claim for self-government in any form — that is, no basic 
national claim — tvas formulated in .its resolutions, but only the 
demand for a greater degree of Indian representation within the • 
British system of rule. The maximum demand was for representa- 
tive institutions, not yet for self-government. 

The Congress of , those days was exclusively representative of 
the upper bourgeoisie, and especially of its ideological representa- 
tives, the educated middle class. AVhile it tvon an enthusiastic and 
wide response from these circles from the outset, so much so that 
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measures had to be taken from an early date to restrict the nximber 
of delegates, that response, was entirely confined to, these social 
elements. The' early Indian bourgeoisie of that time understood 
very well that it ^\'as in no position to challenge British rule. On 
the contrary, it looked to IBritish rule as its ally. For them the 
main enemy %vas not British rule as such, but the backwardness 
of the people, the lack of modern development of the country, the 
strength of the forces of obscurantism and ignorance, and the 
administrative shortcomings of tlie “bureaucratic” system re- 
sponsible for the situation. In their fight against these evils they 
looked hopefully for the co-operation of the British rulei's. 

It should not be assumed that these early Congress leaders were 
reactionary anti-national servants of alien rule. On tlie contrary, 
they I'epresented at that time the most progressive force in Indian 
society. So long as tire nascent working class rvas still completely 
without expression or organisation, and the peasants w'ere still the 
dumb millions, the Indian bourgeoisie rvas the most progressive 
and objectively revolutionary force in India. They carried on 
rvork for social reform, for enlightenment, for education and 
modernisation against aU that was backward and obscurantist in 
_ India. They pressed the demand for industrial and technical 
■ economic development. 

But their faitli and hope in British imperialism as their ally in 
this work W'ere doomed to disappointment. British imperialism ■ 
understood very clearly — ^more clearly than they did themselves — 
tire significance of this progressive role, and the inevitable conflict 
that it would mean %vith the interests of imperialist rule and 
exploitation. Therefore from an early period the original patron- 
age of the Congress trrrned to suspicion and hostihty. Within 
three years of its foundation, the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, its 
original inspirer, was speaking with contempt for the “micro- 
scopic minority” represented by the Congress. In 1900 Lord 
Curzon WTote in a letter to tire Secretary of State : “The Congress 
is tottering to its fall, and one of my great ambitions -while in India 
is to assist it to a peaceful demise ” (Ronaldshay, “Life of Lord 
Cm-zon”, Vol. II, p. 151). 

As' the failure of the old policy became clear, it rvas inevitable 
that a nerv school should arise, criticising the “Old Guard”, and 
demanding a more positive programme and policy -which should 
represent a definite breaking of the ties with imperiaUsm. This 
new school, associated especially w;ith the leaderslrip of B. G. 
Tilak, came to the fi'ont already in tire last decade of the nine- 
teenth century, but was not able to play a decisive role until tire 
situation became ripe itr the following decade. 

Gut off from any scientific social and political theory, the new 
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lenders stni.iTlit to finfi titc secret of the comj)rouus!ti;',,iiicfrcf.liv'c- • 
ui’HS of the Moderate leaders in their ‘'dcnationnlised'’ “Westera- 
isiiM;" tendenries, and coin'cnlrated their attack aj'air.st these 
Uauleucie.n. 'riius tliey fiaed theij^ nttaek.ntjainsl precisely those 
le.ndeiicles in rcsjieet orsvliich the older Moderate leaders were , 
proercs'dve. Ajjainst these, they soia'ht to hiiild the national 
niovotnent on the basis of the, rail! massive forces of social con- 
rcj vatism in India, on the basis of Orthodox Tlitidnifin and the 
anirmation td’ the raipposcd spiritual superiority of the rmcient 
Hindu or ‘'Aryan” eiviliratioii to modern “Western” civilisation. 
They sotit'hl to build tlte national iiun-ement, (he most advanced 
movement in India, on llic b.asis of tin; most antiquated relation 
and relh-ious superslition.s. ITorn this era dales the dijastrous 
combination of political radicalism and .social reaction in India, 
svliicli has Iiad such a maleficent influence on the forlunc-S of the 
national movement, and %vho.se tracr..s are still far from overcome. 

Tlie. slnrliiu'-poinl of tlic opposidon Icaclersliip, ns .against the 
Old Guard, was undoubtedly the de.sirc to make, a brc.ak with 
compromising policies of conciliation with imperiali-sm, and to 
enter on .a path of deci.sivc and uncompromising struggle against 
imperialism. To thi.s extent they represented .a force of atlv.ance. 
Their apjical reached to the discontented lower middle class and 
to the hearts of the literate youth, especially to the poorer .students 
and the. new growing army of unemployed or poorly paid intd- 
Iccluals, who.se silimiion was becoming increasingly desperate in ■ 
tile opening years of llie twentieth century, .as it became manifest 
that there was no avenue of advance or ruliilmcnt for them under 
iinpe.rialist conditions, and who were little inclined to be patient 
with tlie slow and comfortable doctrines of gradual advance 
prc.achcd by tlie solidly c-stablishcd upper-clas.s leaders. 

In the practical struggle the Ortliodox Nationalists, wliilc 
building on the religious basis for their argument, could derive 
no weapon or plan of action therefrom s.avc the universal wc.apoii 
of desperate, but impotent, pclty-boiirgcois elements divorced 
from any mass movement — individual terrorism. IVlicn by 1905 
the sitipUon was ripe for a new stage of struggle, the main wc.apon 
which was found was one ^vhich was remote from all the previous 
religious and metaphysical speculations and bore an essentially 
modern and economic character- — the wc.apon of the economic 
^ boycott. 

The forces -which gathered for a new stage of struggle in 1 905 
reflected the Avavc of ^vorlci advance at that time following the 
defeat of Tsarism by Japan (the first victory in modern times of an 
Asiatic over a European Power having its own profound reper- 
cussions in India) and the initi.al -victories of the First Russian 
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Revolution. T!ic immediate issue which precipitated the struggle 
in India was the Partition of Bengal, then the eentre of political 
advance in India, a plan devised by Lord Curzon and carried out 
under his successor. Against this Partition, which aroused uni- 
versal indignation, the boycott of foreign goods was proclaimed on 
August 7, 1905. 

A rapid s\ving fonvard of the national movement follotvcd. 
The 1905 session of the Congress still gave only conditional sup- 
port to the boycott. But the Calcutta Congi-css in 1906, strongly 
under the inilucnce of the Extremists, adopted a complete new 
progi'amme, sponsored by the old Father of the Congi'css himself, 
Dadabhai Naoroji. Tins programme proclaimed for the first time 
the aim of Swaraj or Self-Government, defined as colonial self- 
government within the Empire (“the system of government 
obtaining in the self-governing British colonics”), support of the 
boycott movement, support of “Swadeshi” or the promotion of 
indigenous industries, and National Education. Swaraj, Boycott, 
Swadeshi and National Education became now the four cardinal 
points of the Congress programme. 

The hand of Government repression rapidly followed the new 
awakening of the movement. In 1907 ^^’as passed the Seditious 
Meetings Act, and a new and drastic Press Act followed in 1910 
(the previous Press Act of 1878 had been repealed under the 
liberal administration of Lord Ripon in 1882). On the basis of a 
regulation of 1818 the method of deportation without trial was 
brought into play against the Extremist leaders. All this look 
place under the “liberal” Lord Morlcy as Secretary for India. In 
1908 Tilak, the man whom the Government most feared, was 
sentenced to six years’ imprisonment for an article published in his 
newspaper, and was held in prison in Mandalay until the month 
before the outbreak of the war. The arrest of Tilak led to a 
general strike of the Bombay textile workers — the first political 
action of the Indian proletariat. Most of the other prominent 
leaders were cither sentenced or deported, or passed into exile to 
escape sentence. Between igo6 and 1909 there were 550 political 
eases before the courts in Bengal alone. Police action was carried 
out with great rigour; meetings were broken up; agrarian riots 
tvere ruthlessly suppressed in the Punjab ; school-children were 
aiTcsted for singing national songs. 

As in the previous period, repression was follo\ved and accom-, 
panied by concessions to “rally the Moderates”. The very 
limited Morley-Minto Reforms in 1909 gave a grudging extension 
- to the system of representation initiated in the Indian Councils 
Act of 1892, by permitting a minority of indirectly elected 
members in the Central Legislative Council, and a majority of 
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; indirectly • elected; members Jn die Proyindial;. Councils; -the, 

, Councils .were advisory, bodies anddiad .no, effective, poiyers;- iThe ' 
- Moderate leaders,: now-.ia sole.. control, of the Co.ngress, -seized 
■the occasion of these, Reforms .to proclaim -theiri.unity. with , the 
.Go.vernment.-' ■ ■ ,1 

The revidon ofThe' Partition of Bengal in- ipi.t.-represented a 
. partial victory of the boycott niovement. The wave of struggle 
r, which had developed during the:years 1906-1 1' did hot maintain 
’its strength during the. immediately succeeding years; but -the 
permanent advance which had been achieved in the stature of the . 
.national movement, was, never lost, TJie Indian claim to.freedom 
had for the fibt dme during those .years been brought to the forcr 
• front of -world political-, questions . and, the seed of , the. aim 
' . of complete ; national .liberationj and of determined struggle to 
. achieve it,. had been implanted. in the political movement, and . 
was destined in the. subsequent years to strike root in the masses 
of the ‘'people/ • ; t , , t /; . 

' It was the shock of the first world war, .with its lasting, blow to 
the whole structure of imperialism, . and the opening of the world 
revolutionary wave that followed. in 1917 and after, which releas,ed - 
the .first mass movement of revolt in' India. .. , . ' 

.. -Just as the awakening of. 1965 reflected the world .movement, 
.even more so was this the case, with the great mass.’mowment 
■which.shook the foundations .of British rule in, India in the years ■ 
succeeding 1917.: . • , ■^ ; :. ,■ ■ ; • 

. • The war of 1914, following the lesson of the defeat - of Russian ■ 
. Tsarism.by Japan a decade earlier, completed the shattering of the 
. , myth of the invincibility of Western imperialism, in. the eyes of 
the Asiatic peoples.. The spectacle of. the. suicidal conflict of , the 
. imperialist Powers aroused hopes - in , the . breasts of millions^ of 
. the - subject peoples that the hour- pf collapse, , of .the existing , 

: Empires -was at hand. ., ■■ 

The British Government took firm measures from the outset to 
hold the situation in hand,, by. the adoption of special legislation 
. and powers, .notably the Defence of India Act, and by the im- 
prisonment' or internment of the most irreconcilable fighters or 
membem of the revolutionary groups. In this task it was assisted 
, in the earlier period of the war by the.willing co-operation of the 
ujDper sections of the political movement. The Congress, under 
control of the Moderate leaders, proclaimed its loyalty and sup-' 
port of the war in resolutions adopted at each of its four annual 
. sessions during the war, and even at the Delhi session in 1918 at 
the close of the war passed a resolution of loyalty to the King and 
congratulations on “the successful termination of the war”. . - ' 

These demonstrations of “loyalty” by the Moderate leaders 
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^\'c^c regarded by British official opinion as an expression of 
gratitude and enthusiasm for the blessings of British rule. In fact, 
hoAvcver, the calculation of these leaders, as they themselves sub- 
sequently c-xplaincd, had been by these services to imperialism at 
var to open the door most rapidly to Indian self-government. 
Thus Gandhi declared, in his speech at his trial in 1922 : 

, “In all these efforts tit service I was actuated by the belief 

tliat it was possible by such sendees to gain a status of full 

equality for my comitr^nncn.” 

They were later to express their disillusionment. 

The docility of the upper political leadership did not prevent 
the gi'owth of mass unrest from the conditions of the i\'ar. The 
ver^f heavy burdens of crippling financial contributions c.xactcd 
from the jDOVcrty-strickcn people of India for the sendee of the 
Avar, the rising prices and the reckless profilccring created condi- 
tions of mass misery’ and impoverishment, which Avcrc reflected in 
the unparalleled toll of the influenza epidemic at the end of the 
Avar, killing 14 millions. The growth of unrest was reflected in the 
Ghadr movement in the Punjab, and in mutinies in the army, 
Avhich Avere suppressed Avith ruthless executions and sentences. 

The growing unrest began to find a reflection in the political 
movement, in Avhich new stirrings appeared from igi6 onwards. 
In igi6 Tilak founded the Plomc Rule for India League. His 
campaign Avas joined by tlic English thcosopliist, Mrs. Besant, 
Avho sought to guide the national movement in channels of 
“loyalty” to the Empire and Avas later to take an active part in the 
fight against non-co-operation. Reunion betAveen the Exti'cmists 
and Moderates Avas achicA-ed at the LucknoAv Congress in 1916. 
Even more important, the plans for alliance between the Congress 
and the Moslem League, Avhich had been originally prepared at 
the Karachi Congress in 1913, reached fruition in 1916. In 1916 
the LucknoAV Pact of the tAvo bodies reached agreement on a 
common scheme for reforms in the direction of partial self- 
government Avithin the Empire (elected majorities in the Councils, 
extended poAvers of the Councils, half the Viceroy’s Executive to 
be Indians), Avhich became knoAvn as the Congress-League 
scheme. At the same time the aim Avas proclaimed of India 
becoming “an equal partner in the Empire Avith the self-governing 
Dominions”. 

This Avas the position Avhen tlic rapid transformation of the 
Avorld situation in 1 9 1 7, folloAving the Russian Revolution, affected 
the Avhole tempo of events and found its speedy reflection in tlie 
relations of Britain and India. Within five months of the fall of 
Tsarism the British Government hastened to issue a declaration 
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(known as the Montagu declafation) which. proclaimed the aims 
of -Bridsh rule in India to he.-f'lhe gradual development ofself- 
governing institutions with ;a view to, the progressive realisation 
of Responsible Government in '.India as an integral part of the,. 
British Empire”, and promising “substantialisteps in this direc- 
tion as soon as possible”., I 3 ut the reforms were not enacted until 
the end of 1919 and only came into operation in 1920. By that 
time the whole , situation in India had changed. 

The Reforms were partially, successful, as., with the Morlcy- 
Minto scheme a decade earlier, in creating a division in the upper- . 
class national camp; but, the. support of. the Moderates ■ thus ; 
secured was of far less weight in the political situation at this more 
advanced stage of development.. 

For in fact, despite the still-continuing co-operation of the 
Congress, the whole situation iri India had changed in 1919, and 
the basis for cd-operatioh was disappearing from under the feet 
of the Congress. The year 1919 saw a wave of mass, unrest spread ■. 
over India. Already the closing months of 1918 and the first;- 
months of 1919 saw the opening of a .strike movement on a scale ; 
never before known in India. In December, 1918, the Bombay. - 
mill strike began, .which by January, igig, extended to 125,000' 
workers. The Rowlatt Acts, introduced in the beginning of 1919 
and enacted in March, with the purpose to. continue after the 
lapse of war-time legislation the extraordinary repressive powers of 
the Government, for dispensing with ordinary court procedure, ■ 
and for imprisonment without trial, aroused widespread indighar. > ' 
tion'as demonstrating the iron hand of imperialism beneath the : t 
velvet glove of Reform. Gandhi, utilising, his South African - 
experience, sought to organise a passive rcsistanee,. movement 
against the Rowlatt Bills, and formed a Satyagraha League for 
this purpose in February. A hartal, or.gcncral day Of suspension 
of business, was called. for April 6. The response of the masses j 
startled and overwhelmed the initiators of the movement. 
Through. March and April a, mighty wave of mass demonstra- .: 
tions, strikes, unrest, in some cases rioting, and courageous ■ 
resistance to violent repression in the face of heavy casualties, 
.spread over many parts of India. The official. Government 
Report for the year speaks with alarmed amazement of the new- 
found unity of the people and the breakdown of all the official 
conceptions of Hindu-Moslem antagonism : 

“One noticeable feature of the general excitement was the 
unprecedented fraternisation between the Hindus arid the 
Moslems. Their union, between the leadens, had now for long 
been a fixed plan of the nationalist platform. In this time of ’ 
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public excitement even the lower^ classes; agreed for once to 
forget their differences. Extraordinary scenes of fraternisation 
occurred. Hindus publicly accepted water from the hands of' 
Moslems and vice versa. Hindu— Moslem Unity was the watch-, . 
word of processions indicated both by cries and by banners. 
Hindu leaders had actually been allowed to preach from the 
pulpit of a Mosque.” .(“India in 1919.”) , ; 


Extraordinary measures, of repression followed. It tvas at this time 
that the atrocity of Amritsar occuri'ed, w'hen General Dyer fired 
1,600 rounds of ammunition into an unarmed crowd in an en- 
closed place -without means of exit, killing (according to the official - 
figures) 379, and leaving 1,200 -ivounded without means of atten- 
tion, the object being, according to his subsequent statement, to 
create “a moral effect from a military' point of view, not only on 
those who were present, but more especially throughout the. 
Punjab” — i.e., to terrorise the population. For nearly eight months 
all news of it was officially suppressed and mdiheld from parlia- 
ment and the British public. For diplomatic reasons, in face of 
agitation and -a Congress enquiry', a committee had to be set up 
by the Government to enquire into and condemn this outrage; 
but General Dyer received the plaudits (and a purse of ^20,000) 
frorti the imperialists for his brave stand, and his action was 
officially approved by the House of Lords. Martial law was pro- 
claimed in the Punjab ; and the record of the wholesale shootings, . 
hangings, bombings from the air, and extraordinary sentences 
pei-petrated by the tribunals during this reign of terror, is still 
only available in fragmentary form from the subsequent enquiries. 

Gandhi took alarm at the situation tvhich was developing. Iii 
■vietv' of sporadic cases of violence of the masses against their rulers 
tvliich had appeared in Calcutta, Bombay, Ahmedabad and else- 
•\yhere, he declared that he had committed “a blunder of Hima- 
layan dimensions which had enabled ill-disposed persons, not true 
passive resisters at all, to perpetrate disorders”. Accordingly', he 
suspended passive resistance in the middle of April, within a week 
of the hartal, and thus called off the movement at the moment it 
tvas beginning .to reach its height, on the grounds, as he sub- 
sequently explained in a letter to the Press on July 21, tliat ,“a 
civil resister never seeks to embarrass the Government”. 

The tide of Hsing mass unrest was still advancing in 1920 and 
1921, and tvas to be further intensified by the economic crisis 
which began to develop in- the latter part of 1920. The first six 
inonths of 1920 saw the greatest height of the strike movement, 
with no less tlian 200 strikes involHng one and a half million, 
workers. 
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■ It was in this' situation' that iri'rgso Gandhi and' the main' body 
of the Cdn^ess leadership: (how. deserted by the former^Moderales), - 
executed a decisive change offrbnt, thffew over co-op'eratioh .ivith 
the Reforms, dete'rihihed to take the leadership of the risirig rhass 
■rnoverhent, 'and for this purpose evolved the' plan hf'‘n6ri-viol6ht' 
non-co-operation”. Henceforward the mass struggle was to be led 
by the Congress ; but the price of that leadership Was to“be that the 
struggle. rriust be “no'n'-violent”. ''' , 

The hew plan of non-violent'rioh-coroperatioh was adopted at . 
the Calcutta Specml CpngresHn September, 1920. The r’esdlutidn 
. jDroclaimed the policy of ‘‘pro!^essive nbn-violent noh-co-opefa- 
tion ihau^rated by Mhhiathia Gandhi,' until the said wrongs hre 
righted and Swaraj is] established”.', The policy envisaged '^succes- 
sive, stages, beginning with the 'rehuriciation of titles Testowed by 
;'the. Government, 'and the triple boycott (boycott of the legisla- 
tures, lawcoiirts and educational institutions),' together with ^‘re- 
viving hand-spinning in eyeiy' house and hand-weaving”,' and 
leading up at sonic' future date to the final stage of non-payment 
of taxes. It will be, seen that- 'the, iirimediate 'measures Were 
measures of boycott to be adopted , by the middle-class elements, 
oflScials,.lawyers and students, ‘with the only role for the 'niasses 
■the constructive task of “hand-spinning and Hand-weavihg” ; the 
active pardcip’adon of the masses, through 'non-payment of taxes . 
(which inevitably . meant a No-Rent campaign) .was 'reserved 
for later. " v 

The boycott of the elections to the new legislatures, which took . 
place , in November, ' Avas'. markedly successful, two- thirds of .the 
electors abstaining. The' boycott of cducational'institutioh's had a 
considerable measure of success,' inasses of students sweeping with 
enthusiasm into the non-co-operation movement. The lawyers.' 
boycott was less successful, except for a few qutstarvdihg examples, 
such as those of Mbtilal Nehru and C-.R; Das. - ']. ' , , ‘ . 

At the annual session of the Congress at Nagpur iii December, ; 
1920, the new programme , was finally adopted, with . practical . 
unanimity. The. Creed of the Congress rvas changed from the 
previous proclaination of the aim of colonial self-government 
within the Empire, to be, attained by constitutional mean's,- to the 
new aim of “the attainment of Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate :■ 
means”. The organisation of the Congress Was carried forwafd ; 
from its previous loose character to the machinery ,6f a modem - 
party, with its units reaching down to tlie villages and- localities, , 
and with a standing Executive (“Working Committee”) of fifteen. 

The new programme and policy inaugurated by Gandhi ., 
marked a giant's advance for the National Congress. The Con- ,’ 
gress now, stood out as a political party leading the masses in - 
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struggle.against the- Government for the realisation of national-, 
freedom. From this point the National Congress won its position 
. as, the , central, focus of the united national movement, a position 
%vhich, through good and evil repute, through whatever changes 
, of:tactics and fortunes, it has maintained and carried forward up 
to this day. 

■■ A .great sweep forward of, the mass mowment followed the 
adoption by the Congress of the new militant programme of 
-struggle against the Government for the speedy realisation of 
. Swaraj. Gandhi freely declared as a firm and certain prophecy 
(which, despite its naive character, was confidently believed by his 
followers in the flush of enthusiasm of those days) the rash promise 
that Swaraj would be achieved within twelve months, that is — ^for 
the date was definite — by December 31, 1921. 

. ' The, advance of tlie movement in 1921 was demonstrated, not 
only in the enthusiastic development of the non-co-operation 
movement, but in the accompanying rising forms of mass struggle 
. in all parts of the country, as in the Assam-Bengal railway strike, 
tlie Midnapore No-Tax campaign, tlie Moplah rebellion in 
Malabar in the South, and the militant Akali movement against 
, the. Government-defended rich Mohants in the Punjab. 

Towards the closing months of 1921 the struggle leapt to new 
heights. The Government, in deep alarm and anxiety over the 
whole situation, played their hoped-for Ace of Trumps against 
Gandhi by bringing in — not merely the Duke of Connaught, as 
earlier in the year — but the Prince of Wales himself to tour India. 
The hartal all over India which greeted the Prince of Wales on 
his andval on November 1 7 was the most overwhelming and suc- 
: cessful demonstration of popular disaffection ^vhich India had yet 
known. The hostility of the people and the angry repression by 
' the Government led to sanguinary struggles, which Gandhi sought 
vainly to check and which led him to declare that Swaraj stank 
• in his nostrils. 

From this point the National Volunteer movement began , to 
consolidate its ranks. They were still organised within the frame- 
work of the Congress or of the Khilafat movement on the basis of 
“non-violent non-co-operation” ; but many wore uniform, drilled 
and marched in mass formation to organise hartals and the boy- 
cott of foreign cloth by picketing and peaceful persuasion. 

The full force of Government repression was .turned against 
. the National Volunteers. The Governmental Press, such as the 
Statesman and the Englishman, complained that the National 
Volunteers had taken possession of Calcutta and that the Govern- 
ment had abdicated, and demanded immediate action. The 
Government proclaimed the Volunteers illegal organisations. 
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Arrests spread in tlibusands. Thousands of students and faetory 
workers replenished the ranks of the Volunteers. ' 

' By the end of December all the best-known Congress leaders, 
except Gandhi, were • imprisoned. Twenty thousand political 
prisoners filled the jails. At the highest point of the struggle, at the 
beginning of the following year, 30,000 were in jail. Enthusiasm 
was at fever heat. ■ ■ ' . ' - . . 

The Government was anxious and perplexed, and began to lose 
its nerve. If the infection' of universal defiance of the Government 
spl'cad from the towns and began to reach the millions of the 
peasantry, there was no salvation left for British rule ; all their guns 
and aeroplanes would not avail them in the seething cauldron of 
rebellion of 300 millions. The Viceroy proceeded, through the 
intermediary of Pandit Malaviya, to negotiate, witli the jjqlitical 
leaders in jail. , 1 -Ic offered legalisation of the National Volunteers 
and release of the prisoners in. return for the calling off of civil 
disobedience. The negotiations proved abortive. 

In this situation the Ahmcdabad Congress was held at the 
close of the year 1921. Amid enthusiasm the Cpngrcss passed 
resolutions proclaiming “the fixed determination of the Congress 
to continue the campaign of non-violent non-co-operation with 
greater vigour ; . . till Swaraj is established and the control of the ' 
Government of India passes into the hands of the people”, calling 
on all over eighteen years of age to join the illegal National Volun- 
teers, pledging the aim “to concentrate attention upon Civil Dis- 
■ obedience, whether mass or indiyidual, whether of an offensive 
or defensive character”, and placing full dictatorial powers for this 
purpose in the hands of “Mahatma Gandhi as the sole Executive , 
authority of the Congress”-. ' ■ 

Gandhi was now Dictator of the Congress. The movement was 
at its highest point. Full powers had been placed in his hands to 
lead it to victory. The moment had come for the final trial of 
strength, for the launching of mass civil disobedience. The whole 
country was looking to Gandhi. What would he do? ■, 

Gandhi’s action was peculiar. I-Ic waited a month. During this 
month districts approached him, pleading to begin a No-Tax 
campaign. The news of the growth of unrest among the peasantry 
immediately determined Gandhi that there was no time to be lost. 
At a hasty meeting of the Working Committee at Bardoli oh 
’ February 12, the decision was reached, in view of the “inhuman 
conduct of the mob at Chauri Chaura” , (where angry peasants 
stormed and burned a villagc police station, resulting in the death 
of twenty-two police officers) to end mass civil disobedience and 
to substitute a' constructive progi’amine of spinning, temperance 
nJbrm and educational activities. The battle was over. Motilal, 
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Xrlini, Lnjpnt Rai and oOicrs sent from prison lon^ and indignant 
letters to Gandhi jjrotcsting at his decision. Gandhi coldly replied 
that men in prison ^\•crc “civilly dc.ad’* and had no claim to any 
say in policy. 

The Bardoli rcsolniion of February, 192C!. .suspending mass 
civil disobedience in ihe name of “non-violence”, threw an 
instructive liglit 011 ilic real meaning of “non-violence”. Of its 
seven daustts no less than three dealt witli the necessity of tlic 
paymc'.it of rent by the pe-asants to tiic landlord.s or Government 
(though nun-jtayment of rent could liardly be .suggested by any 
one to be a “violent” action) : 

“Clause d : 'Hie Worldng Cojmnittce ndvisos Congress workens 
and organisations to inform the ryot.s(]icasr!ni.s) that withholding 
of rent patTnent to the Zcmindai's (landlords) is contrary to the. 
Congress rC-SohuIons and injurious to the best interests of the 
country. 

“Ciau.se 7: Tlic \Varkiug Committee assures tiic Zemindars 
tliai the Congic.ss movement is in no way intended to attack 
their legal rigltl.s.” 

vVficr the movement had l)ecn thus paralysed and demoralised 
from within, the Government .struck with confidence. On March 
to Gandhi was arrosted and sentenced to six yeans' impri.sonnicnt. 
Not a ripple followed In the mass movement. Within less than 
two years Gandlii was released. The crisis was over. 

For half a decade after the blow of Bardoli the national move- 
ment teas prostrated. 'I'iic Congrc-ss fell to a low ebb. By 1924 
Gandhi w.as declaring that, in place of tlie proclaimed aim of 10 
million membens, they could not claim more than eoo.ooo: “We 
politicians do not reprc.senl the masses except in opposition to tlic 
Government.” In tliis depression of the national thovement tlic 
.sinister symptom of communal disorders wtis able to spread over 
the land. Tlic Moslem League separated itself again from the 
Congi*c.ss. TJic Hindu Mali.asabha conducted a nanoyv and re- 
actionary countcr-prop.aganda. 

A section of the Icadcnship of the Congress, represented by 
C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru, souglit afta' Bardoli to make a 
decisive turn away from -what they regarded as tlic sterile and un- 
practical policies of Gandlii by lorming a new party, while re- 
maining within the Congress, to contest the elections and carry 
forward the fight on the parliamcntaiy plane within the new 
legislatures. This new party was named the Swaraj Party. 

The decision to end the boycott of the elections and of the 
legislatures was undoubtedly, in view of the weakness of the mass 
movement, a step in advance. It was opposed by the impotent 
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and conservative “iNo-Changers” in the Congress, who clung toi 
Gandhi’s “constructive, programme” of spinning, temperance, 
removal of untouchability and similar social reforms as the only 
path of salvation ; but they were povverless to prevent sanctioning 
of its adoption by that section of the Congress which - desired a 
more positive policy. .By 1925 the Congress made its complete 
and unconditional surrender to the Swaraj Party, which held the: 
majority and whose leaders took over decisive control, ^vhile 
Gandhi passed for the time being into the background. 

The S%s'araj Party -leaders, however, in seeking- to turn a'way 
from the policies of Gandhi which had landed the movement in 
an impasse, also, turned away still farther from any basis in. the 
masses. The Swaraj Party was the party of the progressive upper 
bourgeoisie ; its existence depended on the support . of these 
elements, just as .its main leaders came from among them; In 
practice, therefore, -the Swaraj Party, though intended to repre- 
sent a step in advance, ■was no more than the reflection of the 
ebb of the tide of mass struggle. The. S'^varaj Party %vas the party, 
of the progressive bourgeoisie moving to co-operation with im- 
perialism along the inclined plane of parliaraentyrism. Prom its 
inception it slid downwards ever closer to the supposed enemy. 
At the new elections in the autumn of 1926 the Sivaraj Party 
suffered a marked setback, except in Madras. 

But the hopes of the bourgeoisie for harmonious co-operation 
with imperialism were destined to end in disillusionment. As soon 
as it was clear that theforcesof thenational struggle had weakened, 
and that the Swarajists, divorced from the mass movement, were 
reduced to pleading for terms, imjierialism reversed the engines, 
began to go back on the partial, economic concessions granted to 
the Indian bourgeoisie -during the previous years, and opened an 
economic offensive to re-establish full domination, through the 
Currency Bill of 1927,' the establishment of the rupee ratio at is.Qd. 
(in the face of universal Indian protests), and the neiv Steel Pro- 
tection Bill of 1927, which undermined the protection of the 1924 
Act by introducing preferential fates for British steel. ToiVards , 
the end of 1927 the Simon Commission v/as announced, to settle 
the fate of the future constitution for India ; no Indian repfesenta-. 
tives were included in the Simon Commission. ' 

Thus the Indian bourgeoisie, howev'er unwillingly, found them- 
selves once again forced to turn aside from their hopes of co- 
operation and to look to^vards the possibility of harnessing the • 
mass forces once more in their. support, if they were to have any- 
prospect of driving a successful bargain. But the conditions were 
now far more difficult and complicated than a decade ago;. For 
in the interval the mass forces had begun to awaken" to new life 
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of their own, to independent political expression and aims, and' 
to acdve struggle, not only against imperialism, but against the 
Indian exploiters. The triangular character of the, contest, or 
rather the deeper contest between imperialism and the Indian 
masses, with the hesitant and. vacillating role of the Indian 
bourgeoisie, was now coming far more clearly to the front. Hence - 
the peculiar character of the new stage of struggle -which now 
opened out, developing from its first signs in the latter part of 
1927 to its full strength in 1930-34 ; on the one hand, the far more 
widespread, intensive and prolonged cliaracter of the struggle ; oh 
the other, the spasmodic, interrupted tempo of development, the 
zigzag vacillation of aims, the repeated accompanying negotia- 
tions, and sudden truces witliout settlement, until the final 
collapse. 

The ne%v factor which developed for the first time in the middle 
years of the nineteen-Uventies, and gave the decisive impetus to 
the new ^vave of struggle, though not yet its leadership, was the 
emergence of the industi'ial \vorking class as an independent 
force, conducting its own struggle with yne.xampled energy and 
heroism, and beginning to develop its own leaderslup. With- this 
advance the new ideology of the working class, or Sociahsm, began 
to develop for the first time as a political factor in India, and the 
influence of its ideas began to penetrate the youth and the left 
sections of Indian Nationalism, bringing new- life and energy and 
w'ider horizons. The Cawnpore conspiracy trial of 1924 sho^ved 
the sharp look-out of imperialism to stamp out the first signs of 
revolutionary -working-class politics. The gro^vth of the Workers’ 
.and Peasants’ Party, which came to the front dtiring 1926 and 
1 927, preceded the great advance of trade unionism and the strike 
movement in 1928. The colossal strike movement of 1928, wdth a 
total of 31,647,000 working days lost, or more than during the 
previous five years put together ; the growth of the new fighting 
Girni Kamgar Union or Red Flag Union of the Bombay textile 
workers to an officially returned membership of 65,000 -witliin a 
year, and increase of trade-union membei'ship by 70 per cent ; 
the foremost political role of the working class in the demon-, 
strations against the Simon Commission during that year ; the ris- 
ing militant consciousness of the trade unions and the victory of 
the left wing in the Trade Union Congress in 1929 — these were 
the harbingers and the driving force that led to the new wave of 
struggle of the Indian people. 

The reflection of this advance began to appear in the emergence 
of a new left wing in the Congress and the. national movement. 
Towards the end of 1927 Jawaharlal Nehru returned from a pro-. 
longed tour of over a year and a half in Europe, where he had 



made contact ^vith socialist circles and ideas. The Madras Con- 
gress, at the end of 1927, shelved the advance of ne^r leftward ■ 
tendencies, especially among the youth. A resolution for com- 
plete independence as the aim of the national movement-^always 
previously opposed by the leadership — was unanimously carried 
(in the absence of Gandhi, who later condemned it as “hastily 
conceived and thoughtlessly passed”) . Boycott of the Simon Com- 
mission was determined ; at the same lime participation in an All- 
Parties Conference was approved to evolve an alternative con- 
stitutional scheme. The Congress affiliated to the newly founded 
International League Against Imperialism. 

The apparent victoiy of the left at tljc 1927 Congress was i 
superficial and based on lack of opposition. But as 1928 unfolded 
its events, tsdth the success of the demonstrations against the 
Simon Commission, with the advance of the strike movement, and 
with the growth of the newly founded Independence League and 
of youth and student organisations, it was clear to the older 
leadership that the left was developing as a force which might 
rapidly sweep tlie Congress. At the All-Parties Conference the 
older leadership, in collaboration with the moderate or reactionary 
elements outside the Congress, evolved a scheme (knoum as the 
Nehru Report, from the Chairman, . the elder" Nehrh) for a con- 
stitution. based on responsible government within the Tritish 
Empire, thus shelving the demand for independence. ..But in face 
of the rising tide of feeling, there was doubt whether tliis scheme 
would be accepted by the Congress. 

In this critical balance of forces, ^vith the certainty of big hew 
struggles ahead in a far more advanced situation than a decade 
previously, the right-^\dng leadership once again turned to 
Gandhi, whom they had previously thrust aside, and whose star 
now once again rose. At the Calcutta session at the end of 1928 . 
.Gandhi returned to active leadership of the Congress. Whatever 
the views of the moderate leaders might be \vith regard to his - 
personal idiosyncrasies, there was no question that he ^vas the 
most subtle, and experienced politician of the older group, wdth 
. unrivalled mass prestige which Avorld publicity had now enlianced - ; 
as the greatest Indian figure; the ascetic defender of property. in ' 
the name of the most religious and idealist jjrinciples of humility , 
and love of poverty ; the .irndncible metaphysical-theological ' 
casuist who could justify and reconcile anything and everything in : 
an astounding tangle of explaiiations and arguments .which in a 
man of common clay might have been called dishonest quibbling, 
but in the great ones of -the earth like MacDonald or Gandhi is - 
reeb^ised as a higher plane of spiritual reasoning; the prophet : 
who by his personal saintliness and selflessness could unlock the .• 
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door to the hearts of the masses ^vhcre the moderate bourgeois 
leadei's could not hope for a hearing— and the best guarantee of 
the ship%\Teck of any mass movement \vhich had the blessing of 
his association. All the hopes of the bourgeoisie were fixed on 
Gandhi as tlie man to ride the waves, to unleash just enough of the 
mass movement in order to drive a successful bargain, and at the 
same time to save India from revolution. 

At the Calcutta Congress in December, 1928, Gandhi had 
difficulty in securing acceptance of the Nehru Report. The resolu- 
tion he drafted promised that tliis Report should not be regarded 
as in any way withdrawing the aim of complete independence, 

■ and that if this Report ^vel'e not accepted by the Government by 
'December 31, 1929 (Gandhi had originally drafted 1930, giving 
tivo years’ respite, but 1929 ivas carried), then the Congress w'ould 
revive the campaign of non-violent non-co-operation, and this 
time begin ^\ith non-pa'jancnt of taxes. Even this resolution w'as 
only carried by a relatively narrow majority. 

The tivelve montlis of delay secured time for imperialism to act. 
Imperialism did not w'astc its opportunity. In March, 1929, all 
the most prominent leaders of the rising ivorking-class movement 
w’ere arrested from all parts of India, and brought to the remote 
court of Meerut for trial (where they could be tried witliout 
jury) ; the trial tvas dragged out for four years, ^\'hile they were 
held in piison, during all the succeeding wave of struggle, before 
even sentence w'as pronounced. Besides representing the decisive 
leadership of the trade unions and of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party, tliree of the leaders arrested were also members of the All- 
India Congress Committee or elected Executive of the National 
, Congress. Thus the \vorking class was decapitated, and the 
strongest and most clear-headed and determined leaders of the 
left,' with a real mass basis, removed, before the struggle in 
the hands of the Congress leadership was allo^ved to begin. At 
the same time \vas put into force the Public Safety Ordinance, 

: by decree of the Viceroy, directed against the militant forces. 

One last effort %vas made by the moderate leadership to reach 
an agreement with imperialism. Follo^ring a very vague state- 
ment by the Viceroy on October 31, 1929, which made a reference 
to the/‘goal of Dominion status” to be reached at some unknowm 
future date (a statement which, as The Times declared on the 
follo-wdng day, “contains no promises and reveals no change of 
pohey”), the party leaders in India united to issue a response, 
kno^vn as the Delhi Manifesto, wholeheartedly offering co- 
, operation ; “We appreciate the sincerity underlying die declara- 
tion. . . . We hope to be able to tender our co-operation ivith Hi 
Majesty’s Government in their effort to evolve a scheme for i 
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\Vhat wax: to In: die aim of the that now opened? What 

wax to be the plan of cnniftah'n? What wen- tn Ixr the minimum ' 
conditions which wonhl be reparded ax jusiifyintt n settlement? 
In what w.sy w.is smh irresistible pressure to be brought on the 
Jhitish (lovcrnment as to compel “tlic end of this inhuman rule’'? 
On a!! these tjucstions there was from tlic outset no clearness. 

Complete independence might appear to has’e been the defined 
aim of the eami>.ugn, and was probably .so regarded by the 
in.ajority of the Congress membership ami by the mas.'cs who 
responded to the Congress c.all. Indeed, the recorded last dsang 
words of Motilal Nehru, who died on liic eve of the Invin- 
Gandhi Agreement, appear to suggc.st that this had been his 
conception of the struggle; “Let me die, if die I must, in the lap 
of a free India. Let me .sleep my last .sleep, not in a subject 
country, but in a free one.” 

This was not, however, the conception of Gandhi. Immediately 
after Lahore he published astaic.nicnt, through the AVtc Tork World 
of January (), tiiat “the independence rc.soIiUion need frighten 
nobody” (repeated in his letter to the Viceroy in Alarch), and on 
January 30, througli his paper Toung India, he made an offer of 
Eleven Points, covering various reforms (rupee ratio of is. 40., 
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total prohibition, reduction of land revenue and military' ex- 
penditure, protective tarilT on foreign cloth, etc.) in return for 
which civil disobedience would be called olT. 

Gandhi's strategy corresponded to his conception of the 
struggle. Given this understanding, that it was not a strategy 
intended to lead to the victor)' of independence, but to find the 
means in the midst of a formidable rcvolutionaiy wave to main- 
tain leadership of the ma,ss movement and yet place the maximum 
bounds and restraints upon it, it was a skilful and aljlc strateg)'. 
This was shown already in his brilliant choice of the first objective 
of the campaign and the method of conducting it. He decided to 
lead the fight against the salt monopoly of the Government. This 
diverted the figlit from the possibility of participation by the 
industrial ^vorking class, the one force which Gandhi has made 
clear in every utterance that he fears in India it was capable of 
enlisting the support and popular interest of the pcasantr)', while 
diverting them from any struggle against the landlords. So fol- 
lowed the march to Dandi, on the scasiiorc, by Gandhi and his 
seventy-eight hand-picked followers, dragging on through three 
precious weeks, with the news-reel cameras of the world clicking 
away, while the masses were called on to wait expectant. 

Nevertheless, the moment the three weeks were completed tvith 
the ceremonial boiling of salt by Gandlii on the seashore on 
April 6 (not followed by arrest), the overwhelming mass move- 
ment which broke loose throughout the countr)' took the leader- 
ship on both sides by surprise. The official instructions given were 
confined to the most limited and relatively harmless forms of civil 
disobedience : violation of the Salt Law, boycott of foreign cloth, 
picketing of the foreign cloth shops and Government liquor shops. 
Gandhi’s conception of the movement ^vas shown in the insti'uc- 
tions given by him on April g : 

“Our path has already been chalked out for us. Let every . 
village fetch or manufacture contraband salt, sisters should 
picket liquor-shops, opium dens and foreign cloth dealers’ 
shops. Young and old in every home should ply the takli and 
' spin and get woven heaps of yarn eveiy day. Foreign cloth 
should be burnt. Hindus should eschew untouchability. 
Hindus, Mussulmans, Sikhs, Parsis and Christians should all 
achieve heart unity.- Let the majority rest content witli what 
remains after the minorities have been satisfied. Let students 
leave Government schools and colleges, and Government ser- 
vants resign their service and devote themselves to the scr^dee 
of the people, and ^ve shall soon find that Pm™ Swaraj %v'ill 
come knocking at our doors.” 
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The mass movement which developed already in April went don-' 
sidcrably beyond these simple limits, with rising strikes, powerfulT" 
mass demonstrations, tlic Chittagong Aormoury Raid in Bengal, 
the incidents at Peshawar, which was in the hands of the people 
for a fortnight, and the beginnings oTsporitarieous no-rerit move- 
■ nients by the peasants in a number of localities, especially in. the 
United Provinces, ^vhefe the Congress vainly, sought to mediated 
on a basis of 50 per cent payment of rents. , , , 

Most significant for the whole future was the . refusal of the . 
Garlnvali soldiers at Peslialwar to lire on the people. Following, 
the arrest of local leaders, armoured cars were , sent to cow the^ 
angry mass demonstrators ; one armoured car %vas burned, its- 
occupants escaping; thereupon wholesale firing. on tire crowds 
■was followed by hundreds of deaths arid casualties. Two platoons , 
of the Second'Battalion of the i8lh Rbyal Garhwali Rifles,,Hindu 
troops in the midst of a Moslem crowd, refused the order. to fire, 
broke ranlis, fraternised wdth' the crowd, and a number handed 
over their anns. Immediately after this, the military and police 
were conipletely withdrawn from Peshawar; from Apfifss to,';. 
May. 4. the city was in the hands of the people, untiTpowerful 
British forces, with air squadrons, were conccnti-ated to “recap?, 
ture”. Peshawar; there was no resistance. ' The Government sub-, 
sequently refused' all . demands for an enquiry into the incident. : 
Seventeen men of the Garhwali Rifles , ^ycre subjected by, court-' 
martial to heavy sentences, one to fmns^ortation for life,, one tO ; 
fifteen years’ rigorous imprisonment, and fifteen to terms varying 
from three to ten years. ; 

When it becariie clear that the power of the mass movement , 
was, exceeding the limits set if, and that the authority' of Gandhi, , 
who had been left at liberty, was in danger of waning, on May 5 . 
the Government arrested Gandhi.' The, oflficiaT justification for • 
the arrest was stated in the .Government communique : . .. . ., 

.. “While Mr. Gandhi has, continued to deplore these outbreaks '. 
■,6f ■violence, his protests against his unruly follq^^vers have be-' 
come weaker and weaker, and it is evident that he is unable; : 
to control them. . . ; Every pro-vision will be made for his heal A , 

• and comfort during his detention.” , , - 

The response to the arrest 'was sho-vvn in the .wave of hartals and 
mass' strikes all over Indiai In the industrial town of Sholapur in 
die Bombay Presidency, fvith .140,000 inhabitants, of whorn 
50,000 were textile operatives, the workers held possession of die 
town for a week, replacing .the police and establishing their own 
administration, until mardal law 'was proclaimed on May 12. 

' ■ “Even the Congress leaders had lost control over the mob, whiclr 
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\vas seeking to establish a regime of its own,” reported the cor- 
respondent of The Times on May 14^ 1936; “They took charge of 
tlie administration,” reported the Poona Star, “and tried to 
establish their own laws and regulations.” Contemporary evidence 
bears Mtness to the complete order maintained. , 

Imperialist repression was limitless. Ordinances followed one 
another in rapid succession, creating a situation comparable to 
martial law. In June the Congress and all its organisations were 
declared illegal. Official figures recorded 60,000 civil resisters 
sentenced in less than a year up to the Irwin-Gandhi Agi'ee- 
ment in the spring of 1931. These figures are certainly an under- 
estimate, since they omit the masses sentenced for offences of 
intimidation, rioting, etc., and cover only those recognised by the 
Government as political prisoners. The very detailed Nationalist 
records place the total at 90,000. 

Imprisonment was the least of the forms of repi'ession. The jails 
^vere filled to overflowing, and it was clear tliat -wholesale im- 
prisonment was po^verless to check the movement. Therefore the 
principal weapon employed was physical terrorism. The records 
of indiscriminate lathi charges, beating up, firing on unarmed 
crowds, killing and wounding of men and ^vomen, and punitive 
expeditions made an ugly picture. The strictest measures were 
operated to cast a veil of censorship over the whole proceedings ; 
but the careful records of the Congress pro-vide volumes of certified 
•and attested facts and incidents wliich throw some light on the 
brutality employed. 

Nevertheless, the power of the movement during 1 930, exceed- 
ing every calculation of the authorities, and groudng in spite of 
; repression, began to raise the most serious alarm in the imperialist 
i camp. By July 6, 1930, the Observer w’zs reporting the “defeatism” 

! and “demoralisation of Europeans” in India, 
i It became essential for imperialism at all costs to negotiate a 
•i settlement. On the basis of the struggle and sacrifices of the 
1 Indian people the Congress leadership held a strong hand. The- 
: only hopes of.imperialism for salvation were now placed in the 
I ihoderate national leadership, whose alarm at the extension and 
!, unknown possibilities of the mass sti'uggle tliey knew to be 
genuine. 

Negotiations were begun in the autumn of 1930, but without 
result. On January 20, 1931, MacDonald as Prime Minister made 
the declaration at the Round Table Conference : 

“I pray that by our labours India Avill possess the only thing 
-which she now lacks to give her the status of a Dominion among 
the British Commomvealth of Nations — the responsibility and 
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■■ the cares,- the' burdens and the difficulties, but the pride and 
the honour of Responsible Self-Government,” > , 

.'-The bait was thus held out in a rotund phrase which in hard - 
practice committed the Government to mothint^, as subsequent, 
events were to show. ,The Round Table Conference was then ' 
adjourned to enable the Congress to attend. On January 26, 1931, ’ 
Gandhi arid the Congress .Working Committee were released un- . 
conditionally and given freedom to meet. On March.4 the Invin- • 
Gandhi Agreement 'ivas signed, and the struggle rvas declared 
provisionally suspended. . . , 

■ The Irwin-Gandhi Agreement secured not a single.aim of the 
Congress struggle (not even . the repeal of the Salt Tax)., Civil 
. Disobedience rvas to be rvithdraivn. Congress was to .participate 
:in the Round-Table, Conference, which it had sworn to boycott. 
Not a single concrete step to self-government ^vas granted. The 
basis of discussion at the Round-Table ■ Conference was to be a 
Federal- Constitution --with “Indian- responsibility” — but there 
were to’be “reservations of safeguards in the interests: of. India”. 
.The Ordinances were to be wthdrawn and political prisoners re- 
leased — ^but not prisoners guilty of “violence” or “incitement to 
violence” or soldiers guilty' of disobeying ^ orders. Freedom of 
boycott of foreign goods was to be allowed — but riot “exclusively 
against British goods”, not . “for political ends”, not wth any 
. picketing that might be regarded as involving “coercion,- intimida- 
. tion, restraint, hostile demonstration, obstruction to the public”; 
And so on Avith-the clauses, which gave vith one handund took 
away ^vith another. The maximum gain was the right of peaceful 
boycott of foreign cloth— the one- positive-element which very 
clearly pointed to the decisive interests bn the Indian side behind 
the agreement. '■ 

■The fact that the British Governirient had been .compelled to 
sign a public Treaty with the leader of the National Confess, 
which it had previously declared an unlawful association and 
sought to smash, was -undoubtedly a tremendous demonstration 
of the strength.of the national movement. This fact produced at 
first a widespread sense of elation and victory. Only slowly, as the: 
meaning of the terms began to be understood, the remiptioa 
dawned that notliing whatever had been gained. All the aims of 
complete independence and no compromise with imperialism, so. 
loudly proclaimed at Lahore, had gone up in smoke. 

The. Irwin-Gandhi Agreement thus repeated the Bardoli' 
experience on an enlarged . scale. Once again the movement , 
was suddenly and mysteriously called off at the moment when - 
it w'as reaching its height. ' , 


The Karachi Congress, hastily convened the same montli, 
Imanimously cndoi'scd the Agreement. Jawaharlal Nehru . \vas 
given the task of moving it, “not without great mental conflict 
and physical distress”. “Was it for this”, he thought, “that our 
jjcoplc iiad behaved so gallantly for a year? Were all our brave 
-words and deeds to end in this?^’ He felt, however, tliat it would 
only be “personal vanity’ * to express his dissent. 

A concession was made to Left Nationalism at the Karachi 
Congress by the adoption pf a progressive social and economic 
programme, embodied in a “Fundamental Rights” resolution, 
wliich included a basic democratic charter of an advanced type, 
nationalisation of key industries and transport, labour rights and 
agrarian reform. This programme, which remains valid, marked 
an important step fonvard for the Congress. It was not, however, 
compensation for the capitulation embodied in the Irwin-Gandhi 
Agreement. 

Outside the Congress, shai-p criticism of the Agreement ^vas 
expressed from the youth and from the working-class movement. 
This Avas shown in numerous resolutions from youth organisations 
and conferences, and in the hostile demonstrations of Bombay 
Avorkers against Gandhi on his departure for the Round-Table 
Conference. Such demonstrations, The Times noted, Avould have 
been unthinkable ten years earlier. 

: Imperialism, once it had secured the Avhip-hand, Avas deter- 
mined to use its advantage to the utmost. The “truce” from the 
outset' had been one-sided ; repression had continued. Gandhi 
relumed in the last days of 1931 to hear a pitiful tale from his 
colleagues. He cabled at once to the Viceroy, begging for an inter- 
view. It Avas refused. Imperialism had utilised every day of that 
nine months’ truce (while the comedy had been enacted in 
London) to complete its' giim preparations for a dccisiA'e battle. 
Sir John Anderson, widi e.xpcricnce of the “Black and Tan” 
■regime in Ireland, had been nominated GoA'crnor of Bengal to 
take in hand the arrangements. There Avas to be no surprise this 
time. The Congress Avas to be taught a lesson. It Avas to be a fight 
to. a finish, Avith unconditional surrender as the only terms. 

Swaft and sharp -the bloAv fell on January 4, 1932. On the same 
► day negotiations Avere broken ; the Viceroy issued his Manifesto ; 
Gandhi Avas arrested ; Ordinances appeared in a batch (no 
dribbling out this time, one by one, as they Avere thought of, as 
in 1 930, but straight from the pigeon-holes on the first day) ; all 
the principal Congress leaders and organisers Avei'e arrested all 
over the country; the Congress and all its organisations Avere 
declared illegal, their Press banned, their premises, funds and 
property . confiscated. A triumph of organisation. 
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The Government made clear that the object was a knock-out ' 
blow. Sir Samuel Hoare informed the House of Commons that , 
the Ordinances were “very drastic'and severe” and that there was 
to be no “drawn battle” this tirrie. 

The Congress leadership was taken by surprise. This was such 
a sudden change from the atmosphere of the Round-Table Con- 
ference. They had made no preparations. In 1930 the Congress : 
had been, oh the offensive. Now it Avas thrown on the defensive. ^ 
They had not realised the price of the Invin-Gandhi Agreement. , 
Dr. Syed Mahmud, of th e Congress Working Committee, informed ■ 
the India League Delegation : 

“The world docs not know anything about the resolution 
that Mahatma Gandhi drafted and proposed before the Work- 
‘ ing Committee. The Mahatma was bent on co-operation. . . . 
The Government did not want co-operation. From my orvri 
inside kno\vledge I can say that the Congress was not prepared 
for the conflict. We had hopes that the Mahatma would bring 
peace somehow on his return from London.” 

(“Condition of India”, Report of India League Delegation, 

. - 1933. P- 27.) 

He added “that he and his colleagues had definite information 
that the Government’s plans for repression were ready in Novcm- ' 
ber while Gandhi -was still in London, and that the Government’s 
sudden blow at first, staggered the Congress”. 

Repression this time, in 1932-33, far exceeded the level of . 
1930-31. In the first four months, according to the public report 
of Pandit Malaviya on May 2, 1932, there -were 80,000 'arrests. 
After fifteen months, by the end of March, 1933, according to the 
T£p6ft't6''tire illegal session of the Congress at Calcutta in April, 
1933, .the total had I'eached 120,000 arrests. Some record of the 
accompanying wholesale violence, physical outrages, shooting and 
beating up, punitive expeditions, collective fines on villages and 
seizure of lands and property of villagers can be found in the 
India League Delegation Report, “Condition of India”, issued in 

^933- ' / . ■ ' . . ■ . 

The Government had counted on a fight to a finish in six weeks.- 
The toughness of the national movement ^vas such that the b.atde, 
despite the unfavourable conditions, dragged on for twenty-nine 
months' before the final surrender. By the summer of 1932. 
Gandlii abandoned all public interest in tlie national struggle, 
and devoted himself to the cause of the Harijans (untouchables). 
His dramatic “fast unto death” in September was directed, not 
against the repression,, not to' any object of the life-and-death 
struggle of the national movement going on, but to prevent the 
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scheme of separate representation for the, “depressed classes”. It 
ended, neither in death nor in the attainment of its objective, but 
in the Poona Pact, by which the nurhber of reserved seats for the 
“depressed classes” was doubled. The episode served to divert 
attention from the national struggle, of wliich he was stiU sup- 
posed to, be the responsible leader. 

In July, 1933, after a request by Gandhi for an interview with 
the Viceroy had been refused unless civil disobedience were first 
finally ended, the Congress leadership decided to end mass civil 
disobedience and replace it by individual civil disobedience. ■ At- 
the same time the Acting President issued orders dissolving all 
Congress organisations.' The Government showed no response 
save to increase its repression against the individual civil resisters. 
In August Gandhi ■was arrested anew, but was released before the 
end of the month, followang a fast. . 

If was not until May, 1934, that the final end came to the 
struggle which had opened with such magnificent power, in 1930'. 
In May, 1934, the All-India Congress Committee was allowed to 
meet at Patna to end ci-vil disobedience unconditionally (-with 
the solitary exception recommended by Gandhi) . There were no 
terms and no concessions from the Government. At the same time 
decisions were taken, for which the preliminary steps had already 
been prepared, for the new stage of contesting the coming elections 
directly on behalf of the Congress. 

In June, 1934, the Government lifted the ban on the Congress, 
but not yet on many of its subsidiary organisations, youth 
organisations, peasants’ unions and the Red Shirts of the North- 
Wes^ Frontier Pro-vince. In July, 1934, the Government pro- 
claimed the Communist Party of India illegal. The new stage 
rvas opening. 

, In the autumn of 1934 Gandhi resigned from membership of 
the Congress, his 'vvork for the time being accomplished. In a 
parting statement he explained that “there is a gro-wing and vital 
difference of outlook between many Congressmen and myself”. 
It was clear that for “the majority of Congressmen” non-violence 
w^as not “a fundamental creed”, but only “a policy”. Socialist 
groups were grp-wing in the Congress in numbers and influence : 
“if they gain ascendancy in the Congress, as they" w'ell may, I 
cannot remain in the Congress”. The new stage was making 
itself felt •, and it w'as unwelcome to the old ide2isl 
The unhappy final ending of the great wave of struggle of 1930- 
-34 should not blind us for a moment to its epic achievement, its 
deep and lasting lessons and its gigantic permanent gains. The 
reasons, in the tactics and methods pursued, for the temporary 
failure of a movement which had at its command such limitless 
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: resourc^, of popular support, enthusi^m, devotion and sacrifice, 
and which was undoubtedly within reach of success, constitute a 
lesson ■^vhich needs to be learned and studied again and again for 
the future. Those reasons have been implicit in this narrative. 
But the national movement can be proud for the record of those 
years. Imperialism dreamed in those years by every device in the 
’ modern armoury of repression to smash and cow the people of , 
India info submission to its will, and to exterminate the move- 
ment for independence. It failed. Within two years, after all . 
, those heavy blows, the national movement was advaneing again, 
stronger than ever. The struggle had not been in vain. The 
furnace of those years of struggle helped to forge and atvaken a 
new and greater national unity, self-confidence, pride and ; 
determination. ■ 

, 4. J{ational Struggle on the Eve of the War 

When the National Congress met at Lucknow in the spring pf- 
1936, it , was still recovering its forces from the effects of the heavy 
struggle and Government repression which had reached a climax' 
in' 1934. Membership stood at below half a million, registering 
457,000. . .. 

The reactionary constitution which was the parting legacy of 
Gandhi; and which had been adopted at the Bombay Congress in • ; 
1934, had undoubtedly a restricting effect (it had to be partially . 
modified at Lucknow) . The centre of activity had been transferred 
to the parliamentary field, with the participation in the elections 
for the. Legislative Assembly ill the end of 1934; but the parlia- 
mentary activity bore a hurhdrum character and aroused no mass 
interest. The presidential address of Nehru at the Lucknow Con- 
, gress unsparingly criticised the weakness of the. existing position, 
and declared that “we have largely lost touch with the masses”. , 

The presidential address of Jawaharlal Nehru at the Lucknow 
Congress was memorable for its proclamation of the socialist aim, 
for its focussing of the Indian struggle in the context of the gather- 
ing world struggle against fascism and reaction, and for its de- , 
mand for a broad mass front or' “joint popular front” of all the 
' anti-imperialist forces, uniting the workers and peasantry with the 
middle-class elements dominantly represented tin the' Confess. 
New stiirings were visible on all sides. The socialist uting was 
advancing in the Congress. Already representing 'an important, 
though small, grouping at Lucknow, by the Faizpur Congress in . r 
December, 1936, it nurribered one-third of the Congress Com- 
mittee. The proposal put forward by Nehru at Lucknow for the, 

' collective afiiliation of the workers’ and peasants’ organisations to 
the Congress was not adopted, being, defeated on , the Congress 
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In July, 1937) Gongi'ess Ministries were formed in the six Pro- 
vinces \vhere the Congress held absolute majorities in the Lower 
House : Bombay, Madras, United Provinces, Bihar, Central Pro- 
vinces and Orissa. Soon after, the access of a group of eight non- 
Congress members in thc.North-^vest Frontier Province to co- 
operation with the Congress and acceptance of Congress discipline , 
(in a signed declaration) gave-tlie Congress an absolute majority, 
there also, leading to the formation of a Congress Ministry. Thus 
Congress Ministries were established in seven of tlie eleven 
Provinces of British India, with an aggregate population of close 
on i6o nullions, or three-fifths of the population of British India,- 
and over t\vo-fifths of the total population of India. Congress 
governments were later formed in Assam and Sind. 

The Congress Provincial Ministries were in office for over tivo 
years until, -with the war crisis and the rupture with the Central ■ 
Government, they resigned in November, 1939. 

The Congress Ministries in the Provinces were not in any 
modern parliamentary sense Governments. Gahdhi, in an article 
in the Harijan in August, 1938, made clear the extreme limitations 
of their powers and their consequent special role as instruments in 
the real struggle for liberation : 

“Democratic Britain has set up an ingenious system in India 
^vhich, when you look at it in its nakedness, is nothing but a 
highly organised* military control. It is not, less so under the 
present Government of India Act. The hlinisters are mere - 
puppets so far as the real control is concerned. The Collectors 
and Police may at a mere command from the Governors tm- = 
seat the Ministers, arrest them and put them in a lock-up. 
Hence it is that I have suggested that the Congress has entered 
' - upon office, not to work the Act in the marmer expected by die 
. framers, but in a manner so as to hasten the day of substituting 
• it by a genuine Act of India’s oii\m making.” 

. . CHAPTER XII 

THE LABOUR AND SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 

“The Indian proletariat has already matured sufficiently to tvage a class- 
conscious and political niass struggle — and that being the case, Anglo-Russian 
methods .in India are played out.” — Lenin in igo8. 

I. The Growth and Conditions of the Working Class 
The industrial working class in India, in the modern sense, is 
not numerically large in relation to the population ; but it is con- 
centrated in ^e decisive . centres, . and is the most coherent, 
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advanced, resolute and basically revolutionary section of tlie 
population. . _ 

There are no adequate statistics of the extent of the Indian 
■working class. The 1931 Census Report records : 

■ “The number of workers employed in organised labour is 
extraordinarily low for a population tlie size of India’s, and the 
, daily average number of hands employed by establishments 
in British India to \vhich the Factories Act applies is only 
i.553>i69. . . . _ - _ , 

“The total India figures for persons employed in plantations, 
mines, industry and transport in 1921 was 24,239,555, ofivlibrn 
only 2,685,909 were employed in organised establishments 
employing 10 or more employees. 

“The total figure under tlie same heads in 1931 amounts to 
26,187,689; and if labour in similar establishments is in the 
same pi'oportion, it ivill now number 2,901,776. Figures of the 
daily average of persons employed indicate that it has increased 
during the last decade at the rate of about 30 per cent, in which 
case it ivould now number 3,500,000. Probably 5,000,000 may 
be fairly taken as the figure of organised labour in India in 1 93 1 .” 

(Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, Part I, p. 285.) 

In the broadest sense, the number of wage-ivorkers in India 
.may be estimated at about 60 millions. The returns of thp Indian 
Franchise Committee showed 56J- millions for 1931. 

“The total number of agricultural labourers, ivhich ivas given 
as 21*5 million in 1921, was shown by the census of 1931 to 
be over 31-5 million, of whom 23 million -were estimated by the 
Indian Franchise Committee in 1931 to be ‘landless’, wliile the 
total number of non-agricultural labourers, as estimated by 
the Indian Franchise Committee, \\'as 25 million. There are, 
tlierefore, about 56-5 million wage labourers out of 154 million 
persons in all occupations in the ■whole of India, orinother words, 
over 36 per cent of the people in all occupations depend upon 
^vage labour as a means of livelihood.” 

(I.L.O. Report 1938, “Indushial Labour in India”, p. 30.) 

In the nariwver sense of the industrial proletariat in modern or 
other ,than petty industr)', the Industrial Census of 1921 reached a 
total of 2:6 millions employed in establislunents emplopng ten or 
more ■workers. There has been no later Industrial Census ; but the 
estimate of the 1931 Census, given above, would place the total 
at about 3J- millions. The only exact records are those of tlie 
Factories Act administration ; tlie latest 1934 Factories Act covers 
power-driven factories emplo^nng twenty or more, or, in some 
cases, ten or more, workei-s; tlie total in 1935 is'as 1,610.022 



workers. To these should be added 24^,000 workers returned as 
employed in “large industrial establishments” in the Indian 
States, , giving a full total of 1,855,000 workers in modern large- 
scale industi'y in India. 

Taking this as a iiasis, ivc reach the following: 

workers in medium and larger factories (on 
the above basis) . . . . . . 1,855,000 

, Miners . . . . . . . ' ' . 371,000 

Railwaymen . . .. . . ... 636,000 

Water Transport (Docken, Seamen) , . . 361,000 

Total of above groups .... 3,223,000 

These 3 million represent the kernel of the industrial proletariat 
in modern large-scale industry in India to-day. Excluded from 
this total arc all the workers in petty industry (establishments with 
under ten workers), as well as in larger cntcipriscs without potver- 
driven machinery (c.g., cigarette-making, witli, in some cases, 
over fifty workers). From the standpoint of the potential strength 
of the organised labour movement, we should add tlie over i 
million workers employed on the plantations, -who arc employed 
in fully large-scale enterprise under the most scientific slave- 
driving conditions, and have already shoum a high degree of , 
rhilitant activity in periods of unrest, although so far cut off from 
all organisation and held unda- conditions of complete isolation 
and subjection ; and a proportion of the \vorkcrs in petty industry , 
and in the larger unregulated enterprises. The immediate 
effective organisable strength of the Indian working class should 
therefore certainly represent over 5 million workers. 

Of the conditions of the industrial ^vorking class in India some ' 
general picture has been given in Chapter IV, It may be useful to 
recall the conclusions reached by the British Trades Union 
Congress delegation to India which reported in 1928: 

“All enquiries go to show that the vast majority of workers in 
India do; not receive more than about ir. per day. In the 
, province of Bengal, which includes the largest mass of industrial 
workers, investigators declared that as . far as they could 
ascertain, 60 per cent of workers ^vcrc in receipt of wages of not 
more than i j. 2d. a day in the liighcst instance, scaling doum to 
as lo\v as ‘jd. to 9//. for men and 3^. to "jd. in the case of children 
. and women. . . . Our owm enquiries support these figures and, 
as a matter of fact, many eases have been quoted to us of daily 
rates in operation ^vhich descend to gjr/. for women and "jd. or 
even less for men.” . . 

(A. A. Purcell and J. Hallsworth, “Report on Labour Con- 
ditions in India”, Trades Union Congress, 1928, p. 10.) ; 
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The same delegation reported rvitli regard to the housing of the 
workci-s : 

“We visited the workci's’ quartci's wherever we stayed, and 
had we not seen them we could not have believed that such evil 
places existed. . . . Here is a group of houses in ‘lines’, tlic 
owner of which charges the tenant of each dwelling 4J. Gd. a 
month as rent. Each house, consisting of one dark room used 
for all purposes, living, cooking and sleeping, is g feet by 9 feet, 
nith mud walls and loose-tiled roof, and has a small open com- 
pound in front, a corner of which is used as a latrine. There is 
no ventilation in the living-room except by a broken roof or 
that obtained through the entrance door when open. Outside 
the dwelling is a long narrow channel which receives the waste 
matter of all descriptions and where flics and other insects 
abound. . . . Outside all the houses on the edge of each side 
of the strip of land between the ‘lines’ arc the axposed gullcys, at 
some places stopped up with garbage, refuse and other waste 
matter, giving forth horrible smells repellent in the extreme. 
It is obnous that these gullcys arc often used as conveniences, 
especially by children. . . . 

“The overcrowding and insanitary conditions almost cvciy'- 
where prevailing demonstrate the callousness and wanton 
neglect of their obvious duties by the authorities concerned.” 

{Ibid., pp. 8-q.) 

The conditions of the plantation workers reach tlic Io^vcst 
levels. “In the Assam ^^allcy tea-gardens (Assam and Bengal 
produce by far the greater bulk of the tea in India) the average 
. monthly earnings of men ■workers settled in the gardens arc 
about Rs. 7-13-0, of women and children about Rs. 5-14-0 
and Rs. 4-4TO respectively” (Shiva Rao, “The Industrial Worker 
in India”7-'ig39, p. 128). This is equivalent to 2J. 8;/. a week for 
men, 2^. a week for women and \s. ^Id. for children. The addition 
of free “housing”, medical treatment and other concessions only 
emphasises the slave conditions. In the SuiTna Valley the rates 
are still lower. In the South India plantations the rates have been 
lowered to 4 to 5 annas (4|«f. to 5W.) a day for men and less than 
3 annas (3W.) for women. 

The fantastic profits extracted on the basis of this rate of 
exploitation arc notorious, and reached tlie most colossal heights 
in the boom after the last war. The delegation of the Dundee Jute 
Trade Unions to India reported in 1 925 with regard to the jute 
industry: 

“When Rcscr\fe Funds and Profits arc added togetlicr the 
total gain to the shareholders in the ten years (1915-1924) 
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, reached the enormous total of ;^300 million sterling, or go per 
cent per annum, of the capital. There are from 300,000 to ■ 
327,000 workers employed at an average wage to-day of ^12 
:■ lOJ. per annum. A profit of ,{^300 million taken from 300,000 ' 

■ workers in ten years means 5^1,000 per head. That means ;£’i 00 
a year from each worker. And as the average wage is about 
;^I2 loj.’ per head, it means that the average annual profit is 

, eight times the wages bill.” • _ ' . ! ' 

(T. Johnston and J. F. Sime, “Exploitation in India”, pp; 
5 - 6 .). 

With regard to the cotton industry the Tariff Board Enquiry 
reported in 1927 ; 

• “An examination of the balance sheets of the Bombay mills 

■ shows that for 1920, 35 companies comprising:42 mills declared 

, dividends pf 40 per cent and over, 'of which 10 companies com- , 
prising 14 mills paid 100 per cent and over and two mills paid 
over 200 per cent. In 1921 the number was 41 companies com- 
prising 47. mills, out of which' 9 con^anies comprising 1 1 mills 
paid dividends of 100 per cent and over.” 

(Report of the Indian Tariff Board,. Cotton ' Textile . 
' Enquiry, 1927, Vol. I,' p; 83;) . , , , 

Cases were reported of dividends as high as 365 per cent. , 

• This eldorado of profit-making could not continue indefinitely, ■ 
although exceptionally high rates were maintained right up to the 
world economic crisis. > . 

The crisis and economic depression hit Indian industry hard. 
Ruthless measures of rationalisation: and wage-cutting were 
"pushed through to maintain profits, especially in the textile ; 
industry.' . -s . _ 

The level of profits to-day, while no longer equalling the orgies ; 
of the post-war boom, still abundantly feveals the exceptional , 
exploitation. Thus in jute, the Reliance Jute Mills Company paid 
dividends of 50 per. cent in 1935, 42 J per cent in 1936 and.30 per 
cent in 1937. In cotton, the Muir Mills Company paid. dividends . . 
of 35 per cent in 1935, 27J per . cent in, 1936 and 22^ per cent in 
-1937. In tea, the New Dooars Tea Company paid dividends of 
.50 per cent both in 1935 and 1936 ; the Nagaisuke Tea Company . 
paid 60 per cent in 1935 and 50 per cent in 1936; and the East 
Hope Estates Company paid 23 per cent in 1935, 33 per cent in 
1936 arid 40 percent in 1937; 

. Even. a portion of these -colossaT profits during the twenty' : 
years since the war of 1914-^18, aggregating many hundreds of , 
millioris of pounds, could have done much to wipe out the most ' ^ 
extreme scandals of the housing of the workers and begin the most 
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elementary measures of social protection and hygiene. The re- 
sponsibility to adopt the measures which could make this possible 
lias never been recognised by the existing regime in India. In no 
leading country in the world arc the rich let off so lightly in taxa- 
tion as in India, while the main burden of taxation is placed 
squarely on the shoulders of the poorest. The peasants have to 
pay the land revenue, while the landlords’ incomes arc exempted 
from income tax. The tvorkers have to pay through crushing in- 
direct taxation, while the weight of income tax on the higher 
incomes is kept low. The total annual burden of indirect taxation, 
according to Sir James Grigg, the Finance Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, speaking in April, 193O, amounted to eight times 
the total of direct taxation. 

Labour and social legislation in India is no less backward ; and 
the reality is far below the appearance on paper. Factor)' legisla- 
tion of a kind was initiated in 1881, largely under the pressure of 
Lancashire employers alarmed at the growth of the Indian mill 
industr)'. For decades it was to a considerable extent a dead 
letter, even in the very limited respects in which it was directed, 
owing to lack of prowsion for enforcement. 

“Taking all labour legislation into account, affecting 
factories, mines, plantations, docks, railways, harbours, etc., 
it is douljtful whether more than seven or eight millions at the 
outside come within its protective influence. The rest who con- 
stitute by far the greater majority of the industrial workers arc 
engaged in small or what is known as unregulated industries.” 

(Shiva Rao, “The Industrial Worker in India”, 1939, 
p. 210.) 

The main factories legislation proper extended in 1936 to only 
1,650,000 workcre, or a minute fraction of llic Indian working 
class. Even "here the weakness of machinery for enforcement 
impairs its effectiveness. Industry in tlic Indian States is com- 
pletely outside the Factories Act. 

The main body of industry in India is unregulated. Here child 
labour, even of the tenderest years, is I'ampant; hours are un- 
limited ; the most elementary provisions for health arc lacking. 

Social legislation in the modern sense is completely absent. 
There is no health insurance, no medical provision or sickness 
benefit, no provision for old age, no provision for unemployment 
and no general system of education. Even tlie most elementary 
requirements for public health, street-cleaning, water-supply, 
lighting, removal of refuse are almost entirely neglected in the 
working-class areas, while elaborate provision is made in the rich 
residential quarters inhabited by the Europeans and upper-class 
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, Indians, and the proceeds of taxation are spent on these quarters. 
The rotting slums, which bring, disease and early death of their : 
/inhabitants, and regular returns of 30 to 40 per cent a year to their 
owners, are left to rot by the public authorities. There is no street- 
cleaning in tire slums owned by private individuals and trusts;, the 
, . narrow lanes between the lines are left covered with rotting refuse 
arid garbage, , , , ; - 

,, Thus under the enlightened protection of the “civilised” British 
Raj the filth-ridden conditions, limitless exploitation and servi- 
.. tude of the Indian workers are zealously maintained. From their 
carefully protected . and hygienically safe^arded palaces the ' 
European lords rule over their kingdom of squalor and misery.- . . ' 
This is the backgrourid of the Indian labour movement. It is 
' to the millions living in these conditions that Socialism and Trade 
Unipnism have brought for the first time hope arid confidence, . 
an awakening to the power of combination, and' the first vision 
of a goal which can end their misery. . . 

2.. Formation of the Labour Movement . . ' 

. The beginnings of the labour movement in India go back half 
. a century ; but its .continuous history, as an orgariised movement 
dates only from the end of the first world war. ■ . . ' 

Although' there was not yet any organisation, it would be a 
mistake to urider-estimate die growth of solidarity in , action and 
■ elementary class-consciousness of the Indian industrial workers 
. during the decades preceding the war of 1914. 

“Despite almost universal testimony before Commissions 
■■ between 1880 and igo8 to the effect that there were no actual 
unions, many stated that the labourers in an individual' mill 

>vere often able to act in unison and that, as a group, they. were. ; 
very independent. The inspector of boilers spoke in 1892 of ‘an : 
unnamed and unwritten bond' of union among the workers ; 
peculiar to the people’. . 

■ “Sir Sassoon David said in 1908 that if labour ‘had no proper 
• organisation, - they had an understanding among themselves . 
Mr. .Barucha, lately Director of Industries in Bombay Presi-, 
dency, stated that ‘the hands were all-powerful against the 
owners, and could combine, though they had riot got a trade, 
'union’.”" ^ ■ . . • 

• (D. H. Buchanan, “The Development of Capitalist 
Enterprise, in lndia”, p. 425.) 

During 1905-9 there was a notable advance, parallel to the 
nulitant national. wave. . A strike in the Bombay mills against an 
extension of.hours, serious strikes' on the railways, especially the - 
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ing of tlie aims and needs of the labour movement, and brought 
udth them die, conceptions of middle-class politics. Whether their 
aims were philanthropic, as in some cases, careerist, as in others, 
or actuated by devotion to the national political struggle, as in 
others, they brought ivith them an alien outlook, and were in- 
capable of guiding the young \yorking-class movement on the 
basis of the class struggle which the ivorkers were in fact tvaging. 
This misfortune long dogged the . Indian laboiu movement, 
seriously hampering the splendid militancy and heroism of die 
workers ; and its influences arc not yet fully overcome. ‘ 

It was in this period that the Indian Trade Union Congress was 
founded in 1920. The inaugural session was held in Bombay in 
October, 1920, tvith die national leader, Lajpat Rai, as President, 
and Joseph Baptista as ^tice-President. In its early years this body 
was mainly a “top” organisation, and many of its leaders had 
very limited connection with the -working-class movement. The 
official addresses mainly inculcated the principles of class peace, 
moral and social improvement of the workers and uplift, and 
voiced demands for labour legislation and -welfare proinsions. 

Up to 1927 the Trade Union Congress had a ver)’ limited 
practical connection -\vith the ivorking-class struggle. - l\everdie- 
less it formed the ^ourid in which the leaders of the newly forming 
trade ufiions came together,- and it was therefore only a question 
of time for the , breath of the working-class struggle* to reach it^ 
This new period opened in 1927. By that year the Trade Union 
Congress united fifty-seven affiliated unions, wth a recorded 
membership of 150,555. 

Despite the character of the early nominal leadership of the 
Indian labom movement, the Government \vere under no illusions ^ 
as to the significance of the emergence of the working-class move- 
ment in the last two ^decades.. Their concern was shown in the 
appointment .of the Bengal Committee oh Industrial Unrest in 
1921, the Bombay Industrial Disputes Committee of 1922, and 
the Madras .Labour Department in 1919-20, followed by the 
Bombay Labour Department. A Trade Union Bill -was prepared 
in 1921, although it was not finally passed until 1926. From 1921 . 
regular statistics of industrial disputes -^vere recorded. 

, The Government were sharply aware, as tlieir mapy com- 
mittees and commissions of enquiry throughout tliis period 
revealed, of the menace to the whole basis of imperialism once 
the rising working-class movement, --^vhose porver of struggle was 
demonstrated throughout these post-war years, should reach 
political awakening and firm organisation under .class-conscious , 
leadership. Their problem was to find the means to direct the 
movement into “safe” channels, or 'svhat one of their reports 
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termed the “right type” of.tradc unionism — a more diflTicult task 
in a colonial countiy than in an imperialist country. This purpose 
underlay the Trade Union Act of 1926, with its special restriction 
of political activities. This understanding equally governed the 
sharp look-out against any signs of political \vorking-class 
awakening. 

3. PoUlical Awakening 

Nevertheless, despite all obstacles, the beginnings of political 
working-class awakening, of socialist and communist ideas, were 
slowly reaching India in the post-war ycai-s. From 1920 onwards 
the literature of the still very weak Communist Party of India had 
begun to make its way. From 1924 a journal, the Socialist, was 
appearing in Bombay under the editorship of S. A. Dangc, who 
was to become Assistant Secretary' of the Trade Union Congress. 
The Government lost no time to act. In 1924 the Cawnporc 
Trial was staged against four of the communist leaders, Dangc, 
Shaukat Usmani, Muzalfar Ahmad and Das Gupta. All four 
were sentenced to four ycai-s’ imprisonment. This was the 
baptism of the political working-class movement in India. 

Repression could not check the advance of awakening. By 
1926-27 socialist ideas were spreading widely. A new initial form 
of political worldng-class and socialist organisation began to 
appear in the \Vorkers’ and Peasants’ Parties, ^vhich sprang up 
and united militant elements in the trade-union movement with 
left elements in the National Congress. The first Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Party was formed in Bengal in Fcbruaiq', 1926 ; others 
followed in Bombay, the United Provinces and the Punjab. These 
were united in 1928 in the All-India Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party, which held its fii-st Congi'css in December, 1928. Tliis 
political expression, still suficring from many forms of initial con- 
fusion, but revealing the gi'owing new forces, accompanied the 
new wave of working-class awakening, the first signs of which 
began to appear in 1927. 

At the Delhi session of the Trade Union Congress in the spring 
of 1927 (which was attended by the British Communist M.P., 
Shapurji Saklatvala), and still more markedly at the Ca^vnpore 
session later in the year, the emergence •was revealed of challeng- 
ing militant voices -within the leadership of trade unionism. It 
became speedily clear that the new working-class leadership had 
the support of the majority of Indian trade unionists, although the 
slow procedure of registration of actual voting strength delayed 
the final official recognition of the majority until 1929. The First 
of May in 1927 was for the first time celebrated in Bombay as 
Labour Day — the symbol of the opening of a new era of the Indian 
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.labour movement as a conscious part of the international labour 
movement. . • . . - ' . . , , ■ 

• 1 928 saw the ^eatest tide of working-class advance and activity ' 
of any year of the post-war period. The centre of this advance was 
-in Bombay. For the first time a working-class leadership had 
emerged, close to the workers in the factories, guided by the 
-principles of the class struggle, and operating as a single force in 
the economic and political field.' The response of .the workers was 
overwhelming. The political strikes and deinonstrations against 
-the arrival of the Simon Commission in February placed the 
working class for the moment in the vanguard of the national 
struggle; for both the Congress leadership and the reformist 
trade-union leadership had frowned on the project and were 
starded by its success. Many of the Bombay municipal workers 
were victimised and discharged for their participation ; a further 
strike compelled their reinstatement. , _ , 

Trade-union organisation shot up. According to the Govern- 
ment’s figures trade-union membership in Bombay, \yhich in the 
three years 1923-26 had only advanced from 48,669 to 59,544> 
reached 75,602 by 1927, leapt forward to 95,321 by March, 1928, 
and- to 200,325 by March, 1929. Foremost in this advance was 
the famous Girni Kamgar (Red Flag) Union of the Bombay mill- 
workers, which started during the year -with a membership, of 
: only 324, and, according to the Government’s Labour Gazette ■ 
returns, had reached 54,000 by December, 1928, and 65,000 by 
the first quarter of 1929. 

A critical point had thus been reached by the opemng of 1929. 
The working-class movement was advancing in the forefront of ' 
■tiie economic and political scene.. The old reformist leadership -vvas 
being thrust aside. The Delegation of the British Trades IJnion 
Congress in 1927-28, in which imperialism had placed great 
hopes, had failed in its objective of securing the affiliation of the 
.Indian Trade Unipa ' Congress to the reformist Trade Union 
Internation?j. .irfiiurope. The alarm of the Government was tm- 
' concealed'." The 'Viceroy, Lord Irwin, in his speech to the Legisla- 
.tiycr' Assembly in January, 1929,. declared that “the efisquieting. 
spread of communist doctrines has' been causing anxiety”, and 
announced -that the Government would take measmes. “The, , 
growth of communist propaganda and influence,” records .the 
Government annual report on "India in 1928^29”, “especially 
among the industtial classes of certain large towms, caused anxiety 
.to the authorities.” ■ ■ - , . ' 

In' 1929 the Government acted arid turned its full offensive to 
counter the rise of, the working-class movement. The Public 
Safety Bill had been introduced in Septeriaber, 1928, -with the 



object, according to the official report, “to curb communist 
activities in India”, butdiad been rejected by the Legislative 
Assembly; in the spring of 1929 it was issued as a special Ordin- 
ance by the Viceroy. The Whitley Commission on Labour was 
appointed. The Trades Disputes Act was passed to provide con- 
ciliation machinery, prohibit sympathetic strikes and limit the 
right to strike in pubhc utility services. The Bombay Riots 
Enquiry Committee \vas set up, and recommended that “the 
Government should take drastic action against the activities of the 
communists in Bombay” ; it further raised the question whether 
the Trade Union Act should not be so amended “as to exclude 
communists from management in registered trade unions”. 

In March, 1929, the Government’s main blow fell. The 
principal active leaders of the working-class movement were 
arrested from all over India and brought to the small inland towh 
of Meerut, far from any industrial centre, for trial. One of the 
longest and most elaborate state trials in history opened. 

Thirty-one leaders were originally arrested, and one more 
was subsequently added. The arrested men included the Vice- 
President, a former President and two Assistant Secretaries of the 
Trade Union Gongress ; tlie Secretaries of the Bombay and of the 
Bengal Provincial Trade Union Federations; all the officials of 
the Girni' Kamgar Union, most of those of the G.I.P. Railway- 
men’s Union, as ^vell as those of a number of other unions, and the 
Secretaries and other officials of tlie Workei's’ and Peasants’ 
Parties in Bengal, Bombay and the United Provinces. Three 
members of the All-India Congress Committee were arrested, 
including the Bombay Pi'ovincial Secretary of the Congress. 
Three of the four sentenced at Cawnpore were again on trial. 
Three Englishmen (Ben Bradley, Pliilip Spratt and Lester 
Hutchinson) were included. When these three representatives of 
the English working-class movement stood in the dock 'iN'ith 
Indian workers, and eventually went to.prison with tliem, this ^vas 
a historic demonstration of living international working-class 
unity, shattering the old barriers and constituting a landmark of 
deep significance for the future fraternal relations of the British 
and Indian peoples. 

The arrested leadere of the Indian 'working-class movement 
bore tliemselves in a manner which revealed that the Indian 
working-class movement, even though still only in an initial stage 
of organisation, had reached full consciousness and dignity of its 
role. The speeches of tiie defence remain among the most valuable 
documents of the Indian labour movement. A new India tvas 
revealed in them. 

The Government dragged out the trial for three and a half 
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years— critical years of India’s history, during which the best .: 
leaders of the working class were thus removed.' 

This trial, as historic a trial for the suppression of a rising labour , 
movement as that of the Dorchester Labourers a century ago in 
British labour history, was conducted, during the main part of 
its course, under a Labour Government, which accepted “full 
responsibility” for -it (“'\Ve accept full responsibility. . . . The 
Secretary of State is energetically backing up the Government of 
India” : Dr. Drummond Shiels at the Labour Party Conference at 
Brighton in 1 929) . “The machinery of the law must operate,” was 
the judgement of the Daily Herald on June 25, 1929. “The trial 
should be expedited as quickly as possible,” wrote Sir Walter” 

. Citrine on October 1, -1929, in answer to the appeal of the Indian 
Trade Union Congress, to the British Trades Union Congress; 
“the offence with which the accused are charged is a political 
offence, and one which in the opinion of the General Council does 
not directly, affect the Indian trade-union mov'ement as such.” 
Later, after the trial ivas over and the Labour Government out of 
office, in 1933 the National Joint Council of the Trades Union 
Congress and Labour Party issued a pamphlet stating that “the 
whole of , the . proceedings from beginning to end' are utterly 
indefensible and constitute something in the nature of a judicial 
scandal”. 

In January, 1933, savage sentences were awarded; transporta- . 
tion for life for Muzaffar Ahmad ; tivelve years’ transportation for - 
Dange, Ghate, Joglekar, Nimbkar and Spratt; ten years’ trans- 
portation for Bradley, hlirajkar and Usmani ; and so down to 
the lightest sentence of three years’ rigorous. imprisonment. The 
international agitation which followed was successful in securing 
drastic reduction of these sentences on appeal. 

The first years after the Meerut arrests ivere a difficult period 
for the Indian labour movement. The strike movement in these 
years, entering into the economic crisis, met ivith hea\'y , defeats. 

The Meerut trial, although, as in every such case, soiving deep - 
the seeds for the future strength and victory of the movement, 
.dealt a heavy inimediate ' blow' to the labour movement. The 
Indian working class, at such an early stage of development, could 
not easily at once replace this leadership which had been re- 
moved. Therefore in the critical .years of national struggle which - 
follow'ed, the political role of the working class ^vzs weakened' — as 
had been the intention of imperialism. 

Difficulties in the trade-union' movement also followed. The 
victory of the left-wing majority in the Trade Union Congress, on 
the basis of the superior strength and practical work of organisa- 
tion achieved in the preceding two years, was finally realised at 
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the Nagpur Trade Union Congress at the end of 1929. The old . 
reformist leadership, finding themselves in a minority, refused to 
accept the democratic decision of the majority, and split the Trade, 
Union Congress, carrying away the unions supporting them to 
form the Trade Union Federation. A further split followed in 
1931. These splits seriously weakened the growth of Indian trade 
unionism for several years. 

Nevertheless, the movement for unity steadily gathered force- 
from 1934 onwards, and full reunion of Indian trade unionism 
in the united Trade Union Congress was finally re-established in 
1940. The last returned membership of the Indian Trade Union 
Congress is 600,000. 

The political working-class movement has also shown a marked 
advance in the past decade. The Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties, 
which in view of their two-class character could only form a, 
transitional stage of growth and no permanent basis for political 
working-class organisation, passed out of the picture after Meerut. 
In .1934 the Communist Party was proclaimed illegal by the 
Government. Such measures could not check the rapid growth 
of socialist and communist influence and Marxist ideas. New 
accessions of strength were won after the close of the national 
non-co-operation sti'uggle of 1930-34, as the younger national 
elements proceeded to draw the lessons of their struggle and came 
under the influence of socialist ideas. The period of the Congress 
Provincial Ministries from 1937 to 1939 was marked by a signal 
advance of the working-class and peasant movement, the strike 
^vave of 1937 reaching to the largest number of workers on record. 
An active campaign for the lifting of the ban on the Communist 
Party was conducted by the Trade Union Congress and left 
nationalist i^epresentatives. The one-day political strike of the 
Bombay workers in October, 1939, revealed the role of the work- 
ing class in the vanguard of the political movement. In 1942 the 
ban on the Communist Party was lifted, refleeting the growth of 
its mass influence, and opening a new period of extended political 
activity and responsibility of the Indian working-class movement 
in the increasingly critical situation. 


CHAPTER XIII 

CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 

“We will sufjpose that the Rev. Dr. Ross has a slave named Sambo, and the 
question is, ‘Is it tlie tvill of God that Sambo shall remain a slave or be set free?’ 
The Almighty gives no audible answer to the question, and his revelation, the 
Bible, gives none — or at most none but such as admits of a squabble as to its 


meaning; np one thinks of asking Sambo’s opinion on it. So at last it comei J,o 
this, tliat Dr. Ross’ is to decide the question; and while he considers it, he siw ' 
in the shade, with glovcs on Iris hands, and subsists on the bread that Sambo is 
earning in the burning sun. If he decides that God wills Sambo to continue a . 
slave, he thereby retains his own comfortable position; but if he decides that 
God wills Sambo to be free, he thereby has to walk out of the shade, tlirow oIT 
his gloves and delve for his own bread. Will Dr. Ross be actuated by the perfect ' 
impartiality vvhich has ever been, considered most favourable to correct 
decisions?” — Abraham Lincoln, Notes for Speeches, October, 1858. . . 

. 1. The Policy of Reforms 

The, “Indian question” during the past quarter of a ccntiny, 
to judge from nine-tenths of the voluminous literature which, 
has poured out upon the subject in British discussion, is mainly a 
question of the successive “constitutions” handed out at intervals, 
by imperialism to the Indian people. In the background, as a_ 
kind of setting to the constitutional question, appears -a vague 
fringe of “unrest” and undesirable manifestations by the people 
under the influence of “extremists”, with some references to the 
enigmatic personality, of Mr. Gandhi. 

The various “Constitutions” or constitutional projects have - 
been simply forms of the battle, successive stages and arenas of the , 
battle between imperialisih and nationalism. They have not even 
been the main stage of the battle. The reality has been the battle ; 
the ghost has been the Constitution. 

. The suggestion is sorhetimes put forward to-day that’ the real 
purpose of British rule in India has been to train the Indian people 
for self-government. ' , ' . 

This was not the view of the early British rulers of In^a. Until 
the strength of the riational movement for liberation forced the 
issue of self-government into the political arena, any possibility 
of such a development was rejected by British ruling opinion 
with contempt. ■ , - , _ , ^ . 

. Not only Conservative opinion, but Liberal, opinion^ right 
through the classic period of British supremacy concurred in this 
vievv. Macaulay declared' in 1833: . ■ 

“In India you cannot have representative institutions. Of all .■ 

the innumerable speculators who have offered their suggestions 

on Indian politics not a single one, as far as I know, however 
democfatical his opinion, has ever maintained the possibility 
of giving at the present time such institutions to India.” 

(T. B. Macaulay, speech in the.Ifouse of Commons, July 
10, 1833.) • . , . - . . ■ 

No less definite was the expression of the Liberal Lord Morley in 
1908. - ' . . - . 



“If it could be said tliat this chapter of reforms led directly 
or indirectly to the establishment ol a j)arliamcntary system in 
India, I, for one, would have nothing at all to do with it.” 

(Lord Morlcy, spcccli in the House of Lords, December 17, 
1908.) 

Such was the consistent standpoint of imperialism in relation to 
India up to 1917. 

Up to the war of ipi.} the proclaimed aim of imperialism was 
the successively extended drawing of Indians into association in 
the imperialist administrative macliinc. This aim, which is indis- 
pensable for the successful working of any imperialist sj'Stcm (of 
the iJ million in government seivicc in India it is practically 
impossible for more than a fraction to be English), has been con- 
sistently proclaimed, and, with due caution to maintain hold of 
all strategic positions of control, continuously pureued for over a 
century, llic Charter of 1O33 laid down: 

“No Indian by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour or any of them, shall be disabled from holding 
any place, olBce or any employment under the said Govern- 
ment.” 

The Q,uccn’s Proclamation of 1898, which has been commonly 
prc.scnTcd as the starting point of a new policy, in reality' only 
amplified the above : 

“It is our wll that, so far as may' be, our subjects, of whatever 
race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to office in our 
scrv'ice, the duties of which they may be qualified by their 
education, ability and integrity duly to discharge.” 

Tlicsc pledges or promises to India of' complete equality and 
disappearance of distinctions between rulers and ruled were not, 
of course, intended to be fulfilled in the broad sense in which they 
appeared to be made. Lord Lytton, Viceroy in 1876-80, in his 
“confidential” letter to the Secretary of State, Lord Granbrook, 
stated : 

“We all know that these claims and c.xpcctations never can 
or will be fulfilled. We had the choice between prohibiting 
them and cheating them, and we have chosen the least straight- 
. fonvard course. . . . This I am writing confidentially', I do not 
hesitate to say that both the Government of England and of 
. India appear to me up to the present moment unable to answer 
satisfactorily the charge of having taken every means in their 
potver of breaking to the heart the tvords of promise tliey have 
uttered to tlic car.” 
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Lord Salisbury, in bis downright fashion, characterised the British 
pledges to India as “political hypocrisy”. 

Alongside the cautious widening of the number of posts held by 
Indians in the civil service (but never in the decisive positions), a 
series of reformi. measures were carried from i86i onwards. 

In 1 86 1 the Indian Councils Act provided for the addition of 
six nominated non-official members to the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council;, and some of these nominated members ;vere carefully 
selected Indians. It is worth noting that, like every subsequent 
reform measure, the “reform” was accompanied by a new repres- 
sive weapon : the Viceroy was given the power to issue Ordinances 
having for six months at any time the force of law — a power freely 
used in the modern period. 

In 1883-84 tlie Local Self-Government Acts introduced the 
elective principle, into municipal government, and established 
Rural Boards and District Councils. . . 

In 1892 the Indian Councils Act added a few indircedy elected , 
members (actually recommended for approval, not formally 
elected, by the local government and other bodies) to the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils, and through them, at a further stage 
, of indirectness, to the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. . - 

. In 1909 the Indian Councils Act, better knp\vn as the Morley- 
Minto Reforms, introduced an elected majority into the Pro-- 
vincial Legislative Councils (in part indirectly, and in part 
directly elected), and an elected minority (indirectly elected, 
except for the landowners’ seats and the Moslems’ seats) into the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council. The functions of these Councils 
remained, severely restricted, with no control over administration 
or finance ; their legisladon could be vetoed)fif disapproved ; the 
franchise was extremely narrow, and to the existing multiplication 
of electing . bodies was 'added the system of separate Moslem. .. 
electorates, . ■ ' , 

, The Morley-Minto Reforms were the first reforms to be carried,, 
in the midst of, and as a result of widespread national agitation 
and demand for self-government, and with the avowed political 
aim to defeat that agitation and, in Morley’s phrase, “rally the 
Moderates”. Lord' Morley’s calculations to defeat the movement 
for self-government , by his Reforms were openly expressed. He 
analysed the situation- in the following instructive terms : 

“There are three classes of people whom we have to consider. 

in dealing with a scheme of this kind. There are the Extremists 
, who nurse fantastic dreams that some day they will drive us out, 

. .of India. . . , The second group nourish no hopes of this sort,. 
..but hope for autonomy or seu-governmeht of the colonial 



species and pattern. And then the third section of this classifica- 
tion ask for no more than to be admitted to co-operation in our 
administration. , 

“I believe the effect of the Reforms has been, is being and 
wll be to draw the second class, ■who hope for colonial 
autonomy, into tlie third class, who will be content tvith being 
' admitted to a fair and full co-operation.” 

(Viscount hlorley, speech in the House of Lords, February 

23, 1909-) 

Up to this point the policy of imperialism is clear and un- 
mistakable. There is no question of any advance to self-govern- 
ment. The interests of tlie Paramount Power are decisive. The 
purpose of constitutional reform is to enlist the support of the 
upper-class minority in the interests of imperialism. 

Then came the war of 1914-18, the weakening of the founda- 
tions of imperialism, tlie ais'cikening of India, as of all tlie colonial 
peoples, Hindu-Moslem unity and the Congress-League scheme 
of 1 9 1 6 for self-government, and the Russian Revolution of March, 
19x7, opening tlie wave of popular advance in all countries and 
launching the slogans of national self-determination throughout 
the ivorld. 

On August 20, 1917, the British Government met this situa- 
tion -with a neiv Declaration of Policy, which has since been 
regarded as the keystone of modern imperialist constitutional 
policy. The essential passages of this Declaration ran : 

“The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the 
Government of India are in complete accord, is that of increas- 
ing the association of Indians in every branch of the administra- 
tion and the gradual development of self-governing institutions 
■with a view to the progressive realisation- of responsible govern- 
ment in India as an integral part of the British Empire. They 
have decided that substantial steps in this direction should be 
taken as soon as possible. . . Progress in this policy can only 
be achieved by successive stages. The British Government and 
the Government of India, on whom the responsibility hes for 
the welfai-e and advancement of the Indian peoples, must be 
judges of the time and measure of each advance, and they must 
be guided by the co-operation received from those upon whom 
new opportunities of service Avill thus be conferred and by the 
extent to xvhich it is found that confidence can be reposed in 
their sense of responsibility.” 

This Declaration is genei'ally knoum as the Montagu Declaration, 
from the name of the Secretary of State, E. S. Montagu, through 
whom it xvas issued. Its drafting was largely the work of the 
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veterans of Die-Hard British imperialism, Lord Gurzon arid Sir 
Austen Chambcfl^ih. , ■'/ 

The key to the policy was the conception of “stages” for which 
the British ruling authorities were to be the “judges of the time 
and measure of each advance”. The first stage took two years to 
. reach; This was a lightning speed compared to the second stage. 
The Montagu-Chelmsford Report had contemplated ten-year 
intervals for periodic review and revision to advance to a new : 
stage. The second stage, however, took sixteen years to reach, 
with the Goverrunent of India Act of 1935 after seven years of - 
«xha.ustive enquiry. The Simon Report recommended dropping 
of the ten-year intervals as far too short. 

Two legislative measures have so far been enacted to implement 
the new policy. . ' - 

The first, the Gk)vernment of India Act of 1919, established tlie ' 
system known as Dyarchy. No change was made in the Central 
Government ; but in the Provincial Governments certain subjects, . 
such as Health, Education and similar constructive subjects for 
which there was no money, were “transferred” to Indian Ministers 
responsible to the Provincial Legislatures, while the other more 
strategic subjects, such as Police and Land. Revenue, were ‘he-., 
served” in the hands of Ministers responsible to the Governor, 
The Provincial Legislatures were established with -a majority of 
elected members, on the basis of a restricted property, franchise 
representing (apart from Burma) 2-8 per cent of ^e population. , 
The Provincial Governors had potyer both to veto legislation and 
to -‘certify” legislation they wished adopted, if not accepted by 
the legislature. At the Centre two Chambers were established: . , 
a Council of State, nearly half nominated and the rest elected 
from the narrowest upper circle (less than 18,000 electom for the ^ 
whole country) ; and a Legislative Assembly, yatli an elected 
majority on the basis of a franchise even more restricted than that. 
for the Provinces (less than half of i per cent of the population). 
The Governor-General had unlimited over-riding powers to yeto 
or certify legislation. ' 

•Dyarchy, was universally condemned,, not only by Indian 
opinion, but also after a.few years’ experience by ruling imperial- . 
ist opinion. The “responsibility”, of the Indian Ministers was , 
admittedly' a farce. The Simon Report unsparingly exposed the 
defects of the system, by which the Indian Ministers were in 
practice “largely dependent on the official bloc”, and regarded as 
“Government .men” ; the “almosti irresistible impulse towards a 
unification of Government” defeated .the paper plans of divided 
responsibility, Indeed,' nothing is more striking than the impartial ,, 
justice with \vhich each successive stage of imperialist constitution- 
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making has exposed the pretensions of its predecessor. The 
Itfontagu-Ciiclmsford Report wa-s merciless to the illusorv'' claims 
of the iNIorlcy-Minto Reforms. The Simon Report ^vas no less 
unsparing in pointing out the shortcomings and failure of the 
Montagu-Chclmsford Rcform.s. The present Constitution is, how- 
ever, as always, Jissumcd to be a paragon, condemned only by the 
shortsightedness of Indian opinioit. 

The Government of India Act of 1935 represents the second con- 
stitutional enactment following that of 1919 and is the Constitu- 
tion in force, since 1937 {though the main Federal section has not 
been brought into operation and has been indefinitely suspended 
since the war). 

2. Jilt Present Constitution of India 
The present Constitution of India is formally based on the 
Government of India Act of 1935, with subsequent modifications 
by wartime legislation. 

The Government of India Act of 1935 provided for 

(1) the establishment of an All-India Federation of the 
Indian States (the Princes) and British India, wth a Central 
Federal Government under the Viceroy ; 

(2) “Provincial Autonomy”, or the establishment of Pro- 
vincial Ministries, with certain restricted powers, responsible to 
elected Provincial Legislatures, and subject to the overriding 
powers of the Provincial Governors. 

The Federation has not been established ; and the Federal 
sections of the Act have never come into operation ; although the 
Central Government partially operates under its protasions in 
respect of its axccutivc powers. The central legislatures are still 
those established by the igig Constitution. 

The plan for Federation was intended to draw in the despotic 
Princes to counterbalance the advance of democratic forces in 
British India. Special ^veighted representation was to be given- to 
the Indian Princes in the Federal Legislature ; although the popu- 
lation of the Indian States was one-quarter of the population of 
India, the Princes were to have been given ttvo-fifths of the repre- 
sentation in the Upper tlousc and one- third in the Lower. The 
Federal Legislature was to have been highly undemocratic : in the 
. Upper House or Council of State, out of 260 seats only 75 tvere to 
have been “general” seats (i.c., not allocated to special sections) 
open to direct election from the narrowest upper-class electorate 
of 0-05 per cent of the population of British India ; in the Lower 
House or Federal Assembly, out of 375 seats only 105 were to have 
been “general” scats open to indirect election from the Provincial 
Assemblies. This unrepresentative Federal Legislature was to 
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have had no power of control of the Central Government or of 
finance; defence, the civil services, police and a series of other 
spheres were reserved as outside its purview; any legislation it 
might pass might be refused assent by the Viceroy, who also had 
power to give the force of law to any measures it might refuse to 
, pass. The Viceroy was given special discretionary powers to over- 
ride his Ministers and the Legislature, dealt \vith in detail in 
ninety-four sections of the Act, as ■well as a series of reserved sub- 
jects and “special responsibilities” or “safeguards” covering every 
conceivable issue or situation. In short, the Federal plan of the 
1935 Constitution bore not the slightest resemblance to any plan 
for Indian self-government. 

The Provincial sections of the Act were brought into operation 
in 1937. Under these provisions the Provincial Legislatures were 
elected in 1937. On the basis of the sweeping Congress successes 
in these elections, despite the extremely restricted character of the 
electoral system. Confess Pro-vincial Ministries ^vere formed in 
seven (later, nine) of the eleven Pro'vinces, and held office between 
1937 and 1939. Their powers were limited, and were subject in 
principle to the same overriding powers of the Provincial 
Governors as those held by the Viceroy at the Centre, After the 
resignation of the Congress Provincial Ministries in: 1939, ibe 
.working of the Constitution in seven Provinces was suspended, and 
direct autocratic rule w'as resumed by the Provincial Governors.; 

With the war, the dictatorial pmvers of the Viceroy and of the 
Provincial Governors have been further intensified. 

The present Constitution is thus based in form on (i) parts of 
the 1935 Constitution; (2) parts of the 1919 Constitution; {3) 
wartime legislation and special powers. In practice the present 
Constitution is an absolute dictatorship of the Viceroy and the, 
bureaucracy, acting on behalf of and under the control of the 
British Government in London. ' ■ _ ^ 

Sovereignty over India ultimately rests with the British Secre- 
tary of State for India and the British Cabinet, responsible to the 
British -parliament. On their behalf the Viceroy or Governor- 
General holds supreme executive power. • 

The Viceroy appoints an ad'visbry “Executive Council , 
enlarged in 1942 to fourteen members, eleven of whom are 
'Indians. This inclusion of Indian nominees in official positions 
-has nothing to do with self-government; the members are not 
representatives or responsible to any body of Indian opinion, but 
nominated. by the Viceroy and hold office at his pleasme; they 
cannot be removed by any hostile vote of the. legislature ; they 
have no collective responsibility ; the Viceroy is not bound- to 
take their advice ; supreme executii^e -power rests ■^vith the Viceroy. 



The Central Legislature, sur\'iving from the 1919 Constitution, 
consists of t\vo Chambci's. The Upper House or Council of State 
consists of 60 members, of whom 27 arc nominated by the Govern- 
ment, and 33 arc elected by 18,000 electors for all India. The 
Lower House or Legislative Assembly contains 145 members, of 
whom .jo arc nominated by the Government, and 105 arc elected 
from communally divided electorates (only 48 being “general” 
seats) on tlic basis of a narrow restricted franchise, which in the 
last election in 1934 gave an electorate of 1,416,000 or less than 
one-half of one per cent of the population of British India. This 
Legislature has no real powers, and can be overriden in all issues 
by the \^iccroy, \vho can refuse assent to. any measure it carries, or 
pass any legislation at his own discretion, despite a hostile vote of 
the Legislature. Tlic \*iccroy can also issue Ordin.anccs with the 
force oflaw. 

The ProHnccs arc ruled by the Provincial Govcrnoi's, responsi- 
ble to and controlled by the Viceroy. The Provincial Legislatures 
arc based on a \vidcr electorate than in the ease of the Centre. 
Upper Chambers have been established in five leading Provinces. 
The Provincial Legislative Assemblies or Lower Houses arc b.ascd 
on an electorate of 30'! million voters, or 11 per cent of the 
population of British India (compared with 67 per cent of the 
population enfranchised in Britain). The qualification is mainly 
on the basis of property, ta.xpaying, tenancy-holding of a certain 
value, with an additional literacy qualification. The constitu- 
encies arc split up to provide for no less than thirteen sectional or 
communal groupings, with c-\tra weighting for minorities. The 
1,585 scats of the 1 1 Provincial Legislative Assemblies arc divided 
as follo^vs ; 


General seats (open) . 


• 657 

Moslems ... 


. 482 

Scheduled Castes 


• tSt 

Commerce and Industr)' . 


• 56 

^Vomcn .... 


. 41 

Labour .... 


■ 3O 

Landholders 


37 

Sikhs .... 


• 34 

Europeans 


. cC 

Backward areas and tribes 


h4 

Indian Christians 


. 20 

Anglo-Indians . 


. I I 

University 


8 

1.585 


It will be seen that the “general” seats arc a minority of the -whole. 

Provincial Ministries can be formed on the basis of the support 
of the Provincial Legislatures, and can function to a certain extent 
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of “the gradual development of .self-governing institutions”, 
British Prime Ministers and leading, statesmen have repeatedly 
emphasised the intention of the permanent maintenance of 
British power in India. 

Thus Mr. Lloyd George, as Prime Minister, in his famous 
“steel frame” speech in 1922 : 

“That Britain under no cii'cumstances asuU relinquish her 
responsibility in India is a cardinal principle, not merely of 
the present Government, but of any Government which will 
cornmand the confidence of the people in this country. . . . 

“I can see no period rvhen India can dispense with the 
guidance and the assistance of this small nucleus of the British 
, Civil Service. . . . They are the steel frame of the whole 
structure.” 

(Lloyd George, in the House of Commons on August 2, 
1922.) 

Similarly Mr. Churchill declared in 1930; 

“The British nation has no intention whatever of relinquish- 
ing effectual control of Indian life and progress. 

“We have no intention of casting away that most truly bright 
and precious jewel in the Crown’ of the King, which more than 
all our other Dominions and Dependencies constitutes the 
glory and strength of the British Empire.” 

(Winston Churchill, speech to the Indian Empire Society, 
December ii, 1930.) 

In no less definite language Mr. Bald^vin, speaking as Prime 
Minister, declared in 1 934 : 

“It is my considered judgement in all the changes and chances 
of this wide world to-day, that you have a good chance of keep- 
ing the ^vhole of that sub-Continent of India in the Empire for 
ever.” 

- . (Stanley Baldwin, speech to the Central Council of the 

National Union of Conservative and Unionist Associa- 
. tions, December 4, 1934.) 

. “Our Viceroys and our Governors in India, and under them 
the Services that will be recruited by the Secretary of State and 
, safeguarded by parliament, wall have the duty and the means 
to ensure, if need be, that that political power is exercised by 
Indian Ministers and Legislatures^r the purposes that we intend” 

(Stanley Bald^vin, broadcast on the Government of India 
Bill, Februaiy 5', 1935 — ^itaiics'fedded.) 

These repeated declarations by the principal British Prime 
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Ministers during the past quarter of a century reveal the tcnacioiu 
resistance of tlifc Britisli ruling class to Indian national liberation. ' 
Nor are the reasons for tins far to seek. I'hc continued domination • 
of India is seen as vital to the interests of the British possessing ., 
classes. In the conditions of the crumbling of the former Avorld 
monopoly, with the weakening liold of British industries in the 
world market, and with the increasing economic and political . 
independence of the Wliitc Dominions, the maintenance and even j 
extension of the monopolist hold on India and the colonial empire' 
,is seen as not less essential, but more essential to British finance- 
capital. , ■ 

Both Liberal and Conscrv'ativc expression have reflected this 
outlook. 

“Tiicrc arc two chief reasons ^\•hy a self-regarding England 
may hesitate to relax her control over India. The first is that 
her influence in the past depends partly upon her power to 
summon troops and to draw resources from India in time of 
need.’ This power will vanish when India has Dominion Status. 
The second is that Great Britain finds in India her best market, 
and that site has one thousand million pounds of capital 
invested there.” 

{Manchcslcr Guardian Weekly, Januar^' 3, igs®-) 

This brutal statement of the “self-regarding” arguments by a 
leading Liberal journal is paralleled by such statements on the 
Conservative side as that of Sir Michael 0’D\\ycr, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab at the time of Amritsar, on “our duty to 
our Imperial position, to our kinsfolk in India, and to a tliousand 
millions of British capital invested in India” (speech to the Society 
of Authors, quoted by Lord Olivier in tlic Manchester. Guardian ot 
March 12, 1925), or of Lord Rothermcrc in the Daily Mail on 
May 16, T930, that “many authorities estimate that the' propor- 
tion of the vital trading, banking and shipping business of Britain 
directly dependent upon our connection with India is 20 per cent. 

. . . India is the lynch-pin of the British Empire. If ive lose Inma 
the Empire must collapse — fiist economically, then politically. 

India is the pivot of the British Empire. As the last outstanding 
Viceroy of still e.xpanding imperialism in India, Lord Curzonj 
^VTOte in 1894 (before his Viceroyalty) : 

“Just- as De Tocque\dlle remarked that the conquest and 
government of India are really the achievements ivhich have 
given to England her place in the opinion of the world, so_ it is 
the prestige and the lypalth arising from her Asiatic position 
that are the foundation stones of the British Empire. There, m 
the heart of the old Arian continent, she sits upon the throne 
,156 ■ . , ' . ' ■ - : 


that has always ruled the East. Her sceptre is outsti'etched over 
land and sea. ‘God-like’, she ‘grasps the triple fork, and, king- 
like, ^^•ears tlie crown’.” 

(Hon. G. N. Gurzon, “Problems of the Far East”, 1894, 
p. 419.) 

Four years later, in i8g8, he was sounding a new note: ' 

“India is the pivot of our Empire. ... If the Empire loses 
any other part of its Dominion we can survive, but if Ave lose 
India the sun of our Empire will have set.” 

The economic and financial significance of India to Britain, and 
to tlie whole development and structure of British capitalism, has 
played a predominant part in the historical record, and, even 
though now weakening, is still very great. The old monopoly of 
die Indian market, reaching to over four-fifths in the nineteentii 
century and to tAvo-thirds even on die eve of the Avar of 1914, has 
noAv vanished neA^er to return; since 1929 India is no longer the 
largest single market for Bridsh goods, and had fallen to third 
place in 1938. But the lion’s share of Indian trade, of a nation 
advancing to 400 millions, is still in British hands (nearly one- 
third of Indian imports and over one-third of Indian exports). 
The volume of British capital holdings in India has been estimated 
at ;^i,ooo million (estimate of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce in India in 1933), or one-quarter of die total of British 
overseas capital investments. The lvalue of die annual tribute 
draAvn from India to Britain, in one form or another, has been 
estimated at ^^150 million (calculation based on the year 1921-22, 
in Shah and Khambata, “Wealdi and Taxable Capacity of 
India”, p. 234), or more than the total of the entire Indian 
Budget at the same date, and equii'alent to over a year per- 
head of the population in Britain, dr nearly 1,700 a year for 
every supertax-payer in Britain at the time of the estimate. 

No less important is the strategic significance of India to British 
imperialism, both as the basis from Avhich the furtlier expansion 
of the Empire has been in great part undertaken, the exchequer 
and source of troops for innumerable overseas Avars and expedi- 
tions, and also as the centre-point to Avhich strategic calculations 
(control of the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal and the Red Sea, 
the Persian Gulf and the Middle Eastern Empire, and Singapore) 
have been continuously directed. 

The concentration of British Avorld strategy around the pivot 
of the domination of India can be traced A\dth increasing clearness 
through the past tAvo centuries. The eighteenth-century Avars of 
Britain and France revolved primarily, not so much around 
the kaleidoscope of the shifting European constellations Avhich 
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appeared as their immediate cause, but around the struggle for’ 
thcNcw Workl and for the domination of India. The loss ofthc 
United States increased the importance oflndia. When Napoleon 
directed his expeditions to Egypt and the Near East, he had 
Ijcforc him visions of the advance to India. Through the nine- 
teenth ccntuiy Russia appeared as the bogey extending ever 
farther over Asia and threatening I ndia. When Britain abandoned 
isolation at tlie beginning of the twentieth ccntur>', the first step 
in this new orientation of policy was the alliance with Japan, and , 
the revised Anglo-Japancsc Treaty, when it u’as rcnctvcd, con-: 
tained the formula for Japanese assistance in maintaining British- 
domination in India. The conflict with Germany turned especi- 
ally on the control of the Middle East, opening up the tvay 
to India. 

■ India has throughout provided the ine.\haustible rescrv'oir for 
Britain, alike of material and of human resources, not only for it 
own conquest, but for the whole policy of Asiatic expansion 
Wars were conducted on this basis in Afghanistan, Burma, Siam 
China, Persia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Egypt and Abyssinia. 

Closely intertwined with the economic and strategic significance 
of India for Britain is the social-political significance of the con 
trol and exploitation of India for the whole structure and char- 
acter of internal social and political relations in Britain. Tht 
conflict between empire and democracy runs like. a continuous 
thread, through the modern histor)' of England. 

From the conquest of India in the middle of the eighteenth 
ccntuiy this strand of the direct influence of empire on British 
internal politics can be continuously traced. The influence of the 
“nabobs'' on the corruption of eighteenth-century politics and of 
'the pre-Reform Parliament is notorious. The Reform Ministry of 
Fox in 1783 was defeated over India, and gave place to the long 
rule of reaction, the tenacious counter-revolutionary hostility to 
the French Revolution and the postponement of democratic re- 
form in England. When the Reform Bill of 1832 replaced the pld 
ascendancy by the nineteenth-century domination pf Lancpsliire, 
it was the role of trading and manufacturing interests in the 
. exploitation of India that played no small part in frustrating the 
aspirations of nineteenth-century Liberalism and guiding it along 
the path which led to its outcome in Liberal Imperialism. . From 
the camp of the Anglo-Indian rulers, ti'ained.in the -methods of 
despotic domination, have been continuously recruited the forces 
of reaction in British internal politics, from the days of a'. ‘ 
to the days of a Gurzon and a Lloyd. In the rifts ar . 
within" Conservatism the close connection between ' ■ 

Indians and the Die-Hards can be continuously traced. 
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Not only wthin the ranks of tlie ruling class, but ^vithin the 
ranks of the \vorking class this same influence of empire holds 
the main responsibility for retarding the advance and Aveakening 
the independence of the British Labour Movement. Therefore the 
fresh and powerful current of Chartism, leading the world Avork- 
ing class in the struggle for class liberation, and openly espousing 
the cause of the colonial peoples, gaA'e place to the ignominious 
nineteenth-eentury compromise of the upper sections of the Avork- 
ing class fplloAA'ing docilely at the tails of their masters and sharing 
the spoils of colonial exploitation. 

: Even in the modern period, Avhen the basis of this domination 
is crumbling and the consequent apparent gains to a section of the 
workers are vanishing, the statesmen of hnperialism still tr^’^ to 
hold out the profits of empire as indispensable to the interests of 
the British Avorking class and the British people. Thus the argu- 
ment has been put forAvard that the maintenance of Empire trade 
and im^estments is essential for the livelihood of the British 
people : 

“There are fifteen million more people here than can exist 
Avithout our enormous external connections, Avithout our export 
trade Avhich is noAv halved, Avithout our shipping Avhich is so 
• largely paralysed, Avithout the incomeof our foreign investments, 
Avluch are taxed to sustain our social services. I suppose that two 
millions or tliree millions in these islands get their livelihood 
from beneficent services mutually interchanged betAveen us and 
India.” 

(Winston Churchill, speech in the House of Commons, 
March 29, 1933.) 

“India has quite a lot to do Avith the Avage-earners of Britain, 
The Lancashire cotton operatives have found that out all right. 
One hundred thousand of them are on the dole already, and if 
Ave lose India, if Ave had the same treatment from a Home Rule 
India as \ve have had to our sorroAv from a Home Rule Ireland, 
it Avould be'more like two million breadAvinners in this country 
Avho would be tramping the streets and queuing up at the 
Labour Exchanges.” 

; ' (Winston Churchill, broadcast on India, January 29, 

1935O ; 

But the Avhole experience of the modem period has proved the 
falsity of this argument. For the sake of the crumbs of a dwindling 
and doomed monopoly the British worker's are called on to forego 
their birthright to freedom, and to ally themselves Avith a despotic 
system against the subject peoples. The outcome of this policy is 
not prosperity, but ruin. This has been proved in hard practice 
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in recent years. Freedom has not been granted to India ; but tliis 
did not prevent the two million breadwinners in Britain queuing 
up at the Labour Exchanges. 

To-day the whole basis of the old Empire domination is 
crumbling. The illusions which w'crc built upon it arc falling to 
the ground. The old ninctccnih-ccntur^'' monopoly is doomed and- 
ean never be recovered. The maintenance of domination in India 
has reaped a harv'cst of hostility of the Indian people which is to- 
day endangering, not only the defence of India, but the defence; 
of the British people and the freedom of the British people. A nev.' ■ 
path must be found -which shall open the w-ay to the equal co- 
operation of both peoples on die basis of freedom, for the mutual 
benefit of both nations- 



-PART FOUR 


THE BRITISH PEOPLE AND INDIA 


CHAPTER XIV 

, THE COMMON INTERESTS OF THE BRITISH 
AND INDIAN PEOPLES 

“In giving ft-ecdom to tlie slave, \vc assure freedom to the free.” — Abraham 
Lmcoin, Annual Message to Congress, Decanber i, iS 6 s. 

“I say tlicrc is room enough for us all to be free, and that it not only docs not 
svTong tlie white man that the negro should be free, but it positively wrongs the 
mass "of tlic white men tliat the negro should be enslaved.” — Abraham Lincoln, 
speech at Cincinnati, September ly, 

Pcrviancni Common Interests of the Two Peoples 

T HE DOM IN ATiON of India was never in the true interests of the 
British people. The gains from tlie tribute and exploitation of 
India, the profits of trade and investment, die liighly paid posts 
and pensions and sinecures, have enriched a tiny section of the 
nation ; but that enrichment has only increased the power of re- 
action and Avcalth against the masses of the nation. The role of 
the Anglo-Indian Nabobs and of Die-Hard Toryism in British 
politics have abundantly illustrated the ti-uth of this. The crumbs 
and droppings of the spoils obtained by tlie propertied classes 
, from the plunder of India might fall to their retainers and a small 
upper section of the skilled workei's or privileged labour aristo- 
cracy ; but the price of tliis short-lived gain of a section ^vas the 
degradation and deeper enslavement of tlic mass of the ^vorking 
class and the poisoning and corruption of the labour movement. 

The Chartist pioneers of British democracy and the British 
Labour Movement well underetood the truth of this, and un- 
hesitatingly took their stand against the policies of colonial 
domination and for the freedom of all subject peoples. Thus the 
Manifesto of the Fraternal Democrats in 1 846 : 

“There is no foot of land, cither in Britain or the Colonies, 
that you, the working class, can call your o\vn. . . . They, your 
; masters, will take the land — tliey ■will fill all the higher situa- 
! tions, chdl and militaiy, of the new colonies — ^your share will be 

the slaughter of the combat and the cost of ^vinning and retain- 
ing the conquest. The actual settlers on and cultivators of the 
soil, these are the rightful sovereigns of tlie soil, and should be 
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at j7cifrr,t liiiftriy to choo.ic their nwix form of /jovernmcnt and 
their own itintituliurn:.’' 

(.VW/ZiCo; March 7, ih.iG.) 

Marx rejicalfdly r(nphn«^!“efl the. rouclu'ion to v.’hidi hs'v studio 
of ilie ]>rtihlet(r: oi t!ie lliiti.’ii v/orkin." fda;r. juul democratic rnovc- 
meiit had hrouttiu fiitn, tluu proiMcr-s in Jhit.dn tmpcmtiveiy rc- 
rjtlired the liberalioit of the Milijrct nations liUficr Hn!i';h rule, lit 
wrote, witli r.pcrial rrleiciiCc to Irelatul, which tficn typified the 
colonial (pnafion : 

“Quite indcjiiriident of any 'international* and 'hurnani- 
tarian' t.dk ahrmt 'jnsiiee, for Jtcbiid’ . , , it h the direct and 
ah ohite interrsi of the Ijriti'.h V/orkint; elar i to break tile prc 5 cm 
conneetion with Ireland. . . . The Ijrithh v.’orkintt cla'^ ran do 
nothin!; until it lid' it.iclf of Ireland, . . . 'I he reaction in 
JJritain h.ts its root.' in the endavcniem of Ireland.'' 

(Mair., letter to Ihipeh, December to, iriho.) 

Similarly the rceaikition of the flcncnd Council of tiic First 
Ittieriiattniial in tlFin, aiioptrd with the co-operation of liic lead- 
in'; rejircscutatives f)f ISritish 'Frade Unionism, declared: 

“Tin: essential jirelimiiiaty condition of the emancipation of 
the ih\t;lir.!i workiiij', cla'-; h: the turning of the present com- 
jjiilsory union, that is, .davery, of Ireland with Ihigland, into 
an equal and free union, if that is possible, or into full separation, 
if thi.s is inevitable." 

Herein was e>:]irc.s'jcd the essential jirincipie of the approach of 
the working-class and progressive movement to the colonial 
que.stion, niul to all fpie.stions of the domination of-Subjccl pcoplw. . 

The jjionccr.s of the moileni :;ociali.st and labour movement in 
Britain, I lyudman, Keir llardie, Tom Mann and othci's, v/ere all 
champion.s of Indian liberation, and devoted a considerable pro- 
portion of their political .activity to c-xposing tfic con.scquencc.s of 
British rule in India and awakening support for the cause of 
Indian national fiTcdom. 

The liberal-labour movement of the later ninclccnth century, 
whose traditions have been continued in the ofllcial policy of 
leading scctioii.s of the labour movement in tlic twentieth ccntiu-y, 
acquic.sced in and even supported the colonial policy of the ruling 
class. This tendency was unfortunately carried forward in the 
reactionary record of the two Labour Governments in relation to 
India, under whicli arrests and imprisonments readied record 
heights, and in various pronouncemertts which have been made 
from lime to time by tiic National Council of Labour in relation 
to the Indian question, supporting oITicial policy and repressive 
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'] measures in India and criticising the Indian national movement. 

' 'I’his lijic of sui>port for the forciidc maintenance of British 
domination in India has refkcled the traditional outlooh of the 
' privileged liibour aristocracy which sotighi to maintain a sheltered 
position on llie basis of empire exploitation. 

But the falsity of this outlook has been abundantly demon- 
strated in the modern ]icri«d, v.-hen the annnbling of tlie former 
world monopoly of British r.n]>italism h.as brought with it the 
collapse of the .sheltered ]5nsition of former privileged sections — 
most j)owcrfu!ly .shown in the fate of the Lanr^ishire cotton opera- 
. lives. This h.as exposed the bankruptcy of .a policy which sought 
to l.uiild ])rosp(;rily on the .assumjuion of tlie uninterrupted con- 
tinuance of empire domination and exploitation. 

In this way tlie lessons <>f experienre of the modern period have 
driven home the necessity of finding a new basis of tlie free and 
equal relations of the British and Indian ]icop1es, to the mutual 
benefit of both. The old empire b.asis is doomed. The attempt to 
continue it, svith the weapons of coercion and repression against 
the rising hostility of the subject pcoplc.s, can only lead to incrca.s- 
ing isolation and peril for the British people. It can only lead to 
continuous economic tvorsening, and even the prospect of econo- 
mic catastrophe, if tlie source of livelihood is still sought to be 
found from the unj^nid triijutc of the subject peoples or the forced 
and unequal exchange between the exploiting metropolis and tlie 
exploited colonics. 

On the other hand, the jiath of national liberation of India and 
the .subject peoples holds out a new and favouraljle pempcctivc 
for the British peojde. Indian national liberation would remove 
the burdens and barriers which at present Jinld the Indian peo]iIc 
down on tlie lowest level in the world scale. It would ojicn tlie 
w.ay to progressive social advance, the raising of the .standard of 
living of four hundred millioii.s, and the inauguration of the v.ast 
and long overdue works of technical and industrial reconstruction 
wliich a National Govcninicnt would attempt. This would, in- 
evitably have favourable rcjiercussions on the economic situation 
of the British people, ns on the standards of the whole world. It 
tvould open tlic.ivay to fruitful productive relations, on the b.asis 
of equality and fricndsliip, .alongside co-operation and mutual 
strcngtlicning in the iiiainlciiancc of democracy and world peace. 

The example of the U.S.S.R. during the past quarter of a 
century has shown the practical path of solution of the national, 
problem on the basis ol the complete libcr.ation and equality of 
the many nationalities formerly subject to Tsarism, with the final 
abolition of all distinction of ruling and subject nations, and with 
free help (not loans at interest) from the more advanced to 
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the thorc l):ickv/nrd nniiotfs to enable them to develop with the 
t;rcatr".t powiblc speed to the technient and cultural level of the 
ijioM advanced, 'rhis c.'^;periencc ha*! rhown how such a policy 
of national lilwiatiott ami ctjuality, so far frotn bcliu' utopian, h 
tile only practical policy, aitd has forfied unbrcrdtable bonds of 
friendship itt place of former anfajtonisins, 


V. Cnrnman- InUte^h in fhf I'kjit apfdnit Faxdsin 

If the liberation of Imlia h.as always eorrc-sponded to the real 
intcrc'.ts of the Ilriirdi people, and with increasing efnph.a.s.is during 
recent years, the presmu war situation lias inatlc th.b question 
tnore clear and urgent tiian ever before, It has exposed v.-uh new 
sharpness tiie evils oftiie. continued enslavement of Indb. It has 
laid bare for all to see th.e imperative neresrity of ending this 
enslavciuent now in order to make pos<!blc the tree co-operation 
of India in the common struggle which faces all nations to-dav. 

The contradiction between a world v.nr of lilieration against 
Fascism, for the liljcralion of the nations rndaved by Fa-scbni, and 
the .sinnihancous mainten.ancc of the enslascrnent of India is a 
glaring contratUctlon which sveakens the cause of the peoples and 
i.s a blow in the face of the world from of the peoples agaimt 
Fascism. The Atlantic Charter laid down as the pledged policy 
oflJic British and Aineric.au Govrrntncnts, later .adhered to by all 
the United Nations: 

“They respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government tinder which they will live ; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them.” 

In a speech immediately following the publication of the Atlantic 
Charter, the Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, cmphaslsctl 
that “coloured people,? as well .as white will share the benefits of 
the Churchill-Rooscvch Atl.antic Charter”, and added: 

“You will not find in any of the declarations which have been 
made on behalf of the Govcnmicnt of this country' on the w.ar 
any suggestion that the freedom and social security for rvhich 
we fight should be denied to any of the races of mankind.” 

But on September gtli, 19.5.1, the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, 
in an official statement on behalf of the. Government specifically 
excluded “India, Burma and other parts of the British Empire 
from the operation of the Atlantic Charter, and explained : 

“At the Atlantic meeting we liad in mind primarily the 
restoration of the sovci-cignty, self-government and naUiral life 
of the States and nations of Europe now under the Nazi yoke. 
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This rejection of the Indian national demand, at , the very 
moment ■when Indian national liberation is imperative for the 
most effective mobilisation of the Indian people for defence and 
for participation in the common struggle, is the root cause of the 
present crisis. The present crisis in the relations of Britain and 
India, at the moment when the interests of the two nations should 
be most closely united, is the harvest of years of reactionary policy 
no^v■ reaching to a fateful climax. Tliis harvest is bringing im- 
measurable dangers to the world cause of the fight for freedom 
against Fascism. 

The experience of tlie war in the Far East has sho\vn that the 
battle against Japanese aggression cannot be effectively waged 
only by foreign imported imperialist forces, which are divorced 
from the friendly support or fighting reserves of the population of 
the countries attacked, and which are tlierefore compelled to 
treat the territories and nations of Eastern Asia as only theatres 
of %var or spoils of conquest. This strategy only plays into the 
hands of the Japanese and their deceitful propaganda of “Asia for 
the Asiatics” (meaning “Asia for the Japanese War Lords”). Nor 
can the man-po^ver and resources and popular enthusiasm of these" 
.countries be mobihsed or organised by a colonial bureaucracy, 
•\\dthout roots or permanent home in the country, and created and 
designed for an entirely different purpose, for the maintenance of 
a system of exploitation and for repressing any popular move- 
mentj and not for any major constructive tasks, for which they 
have already showm themselves incapable in peacetime. 

. Tliis lesson has been driven home successively by the experience 
of Hong Kong, Malaya, Singapore, Java, Borneo and Burma. 
The classic exposition of this lesson was given by the dispatch of 
The Times special correspondent in the Far East on “Why 
Singapore Fell”, ^vhich was published in February, 1942 : 

“The Government had no roots in the life of the people of the 
country^ Witli the exception of certain sections of the Chinese 
community— some inspired by Free China’s struggle for survi- 
val, others by Soviet precept and example — the bulk of the 
Asiatic population remained spectators from start to finish. . . . 

, “The absence of forceful leadership made itself felt from the - 
top downwards. . . . The same lack of dynamism, of aggressive 
energy', characterised the upper ranks of the civilian adminis- 
tration. Perhaps it is impossible to retain these qualities after 
,, a lifetime 'spent in the easy-going routine of colonial adminis- 
tration. ... 

“Singapore had a civilian population of 700,000 people. 
Unlike Moscow, the bulk of this population ’vyere apathetic 
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spectators of a conflict wliicli they -felt did not concern- 
- them.' . . . ^ ■ 

' , “This caused acute diflicuUies in the field of labour. Bomb-' 
craters on airfields -were not filled up. because no Asiatics, and 
not enough Europeans, ,wcre' available for work. . Early on , in 
the war, of the labour force of 12,000, Asiatics employed at the 
. naval base, only 800 were reporting for duty. There was no 
native labom' at the docks. Soldiers had to be taken away from, 
military duties to load and unload ships. Many small ships and 
■ ■ launches that could have brought many thousands of people 
away from Singapore were anchored out in the harbour; but 
they never sailed because the native crews had deserted, and 
there were not enough Europeans to man and stoke them.” 

• ■ ( 77 mw, Februaty.18, 1942.) 

Such was the exposure of the colonial system, no longer , in the 
complacent pages of blue books or self-congratulatory .reports to 
parliament, but in the. stern ordeal of war. “Against this struc-.; 
ture, the military and civilian weaknesses of which have been ', 

. indicated,” The Times correspondent concludes, the first assault", 
of the Japanese offensive meant that “one good push has sent the 
structure -crashing to the ground”. Yet this lesson was to' be.’ 

. repeated in the East -Indies and in Burma, and has not yet been' 
learnt for India. - 

The front against Japan in the -Far East has been weak or 
. ' strong precisely in proportion to the de^ec of mobilisation and = 
co-operation of the population inhabiting the. regions attacked,, 
and that co-operation has been proportionate to thp degree^ of 
freedom they have won. Thus the fully colonial territories, like 
Malaya, Singapore, Java, Borneo, and Burma, have , collapsed . 
most rapidly before the Japanese advance. -Yfith this may be con- ,. 
trasted the relatively more protracted resistance in the Piiifip- 
pines, where a large measure of self-government had been granted, 
with an elected Filipino President, Cabinet and elected National 
Assembly, and a fixed date for complete independence by 1 945 5 , 
where conscription and general military - training of the 
tion had been established before the war; and. where ."the 
Filipinos have outshone every militaq' hope and have fought with 
Americans like blood-brothers”. {Daily Herald, 7, 

The power of national independence to inspire and ’.mobilise 
• a people to fight in their , own defence has been shown for all, time 
by the heroic example and leadership of Free Chiha.Mh the face 
of a thousand obstacles and shortage of arms, equipment or dc- 
. veloped productive resources, the 'Chinese Nationm- Republic is 
now in the sixth year of unbroken and united resistance to the 
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apanese assault. They have held the front against the main bulk 
if the Japanese armies, at the same time as first-class imperialist 
.rmies ^vere going downi like ninepins before a considerably 
mailer proportion of the Japanese .forces. .Mter having been at 
he mercy of eveiy rapacious Power in the past, and tlie supposed 
)rcdestincd victim of partition, China under its National Govern- 
nent has won its rightful position of equal partnership among the 
eading four Powers at the head of the United Nations. After 
laving been subjected to every rebuff and boycott at tlie hands of 
epresentatives of Britain and the United States in the early years . 
)f their struggle, at a time when the British Empire and the United 
states Avere pi'oviding the main bulk of the supplies for Japanese 
irmaments, they have now turned tire tables to such an extent . 
hat they have sent trained soldiers to the relief of British and 
Australian forces in distress, and may yet have to play a crucial 
jart in relation to the defence of India. 

These are the plain and inescapable lessons of the war in the 
?ar East which now point the way for the supreme and decisive 
:est of India. . 

Shall India travel the Malaya road or the road of Free China? This is 
he heart of the issue in relation to India to-day. 

The alliance of Tree China and Tree India must be the corner- 
stone of freedom and the fight for freedom in Eastern Asia. This 
is the polirical-ihilitary-stratcgic key to victory over the Axis in 
Asia and to the whole future in Asia. 

What trill a Free India mean as an ally of tlie United Nations? 

First, it trill ihean the immediate strengthening of the defence 
of India, by the full mobilisation, support and co-operation of the 
population, in place of the present passivity, suspicion, obstruc- 
tion or conflict ; the bringing into play of reserves at present un- 
used ; and tlie formation of popular forces and levies (even if 
mainly of a guerilla type and under-armed at first, but capable of 
rapid development imdcr tvar conditions) to fight alongside the 
, allied forces in the defence of India. 

Second, it trill mean thereby the possibility to bar the road Jo 
the Axis conquest ,of India, not merely by the precarious barrier 
of a handful of imperialist forces which may be overpotvered and 
withdrawn, as in so many otlier regions of Eastern Asia, but by 
the united and unbreakable resistance of a nation of four hundred 
millions fighting for their freedom trith the same spirit as the 
Chinese ai'e fighting ; and thus to remove the menace which tlie ^ 
Axis conquest of India tvould mean for tlie tvhole future of the tvar. 

Third, it trill mean thereby the release of allied forces for other 
fronts (even the release of forces at present used for repression 
tvould be important), so tliat the solution of the Indian issue 
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Avould h:ivc the most cliicct hearing on fheilimfing the conclitions 
for the estaldislinicnt and maintenance of the Second Front in 
Furopc. 

Fourth, it will mean llic cnonnous strengthening of the libera- 
tion apjtcal of the cause of the United Nations to all the peoples 
of Asia, including those at ]>r<‘scnt under the .]aj)antac yoke. 

Fifth, it will mean the very practical strengthcriing of the re- 
serves and resources of the woi kl front against Fascism, by the 
release of the powerful i'cscrvc.s of potentinl man-power, resources 
and productive power which India represents, but which only 
a liberated India under a National Government enjoying the 
confidence of the people can dfcctively release. 

India rc|)rcscnts a vast reservoir of man-power and resources on 
the side of freedom which is at present barely tapped. The ver)' 
great reserves of potentinl man-power, resources and productive 
power of India ;irc at present largely unmoblliscd and nhused 
under the existing system, which distrusts and fears the, Indian 
people, opposes popular initiative and throttles any large-scale 
development. 

This is strikingly shown in relation to man-power. The Indian 
army HO far raised amounts to between one and one and a half 
million men out of a population of nearly four hundred millions; 
recruitment is limited ; massas arc turned away from the recruit- 
ing offices. 

“There is no lack of men ; since the outbreak of war recruiting 
offices all over the country have been congested ss-ith volunteers 
from every class, community and occupation to such an extent 
that it soon became impossible to deal with their numbers.” 

(“India at War”: Government Report, 194^-) 

In proportion to population the man-power rvould provide 
twice the ai'ined forces of the Soviet Union. On the Canadian 
scale of recruitment, it rvould provide 15 to 20 millions. The 
Nehru plan was for the immediate organisation of an army of 
5 millions, with preliminary' training to extend to 100 millions. 
China has mobilised, 20 millions. But in India to-day tlie actual 
outcome is one-quarter of one per cent of the population, or a total 
less than that of a secondary European State. Even this figure has. 
been staled to be “largely a paper figure. Arms are lacking for 
the training, of a mass army, and as a result recruiting, until 
recently, was rather discouraged” (hlilitaiy Gorrespondent of the 
Observer, March 8, 1942). The Chinese example has shown die 
possibility, under national leadership, of organising and training 
armies even with limited resources, capable of meeting the 
JajDanese armies; but the Chinese Command’s offer to send 



militai-y insti'uctors to India to assist in sohnng the problem of 
training has not so far been accepted. 

.Similarly - in respect of resources and war production. The 
^videly publicised optimistic official, statements about Indian war 
production, proclaiming tliat “India is producing 20,000 out of 

40.000 items of ordnance stores”, ignore tire fact that the list of 
items actually produced consists largely of forks,- spoons, . hair 
combs, mess tins, etc., and does not include planes, tanks or 
hea-vy artillery. 

It has been already shorvn (see Chapter III) that India has 
abundant resources of all the key raw materials for rvar produc- 
tion, rvith the exception of nickel, molybdenum and vanadium. 
But only the tiniest fraction is utilised. With coal reserves of 

36.000 million, tons, the annual production before the war 
reached 25 million tons, or one-tenth of the British level ; and coal 
output dropped in 1 940. With iron ore reserves of 3,000 million 
tons, the output of steel on the eve of rvar ^vas not yet i million 
tons, or onertliirteenth of the Bridsh level, and below the level 
of pre-war Poland. By 1941 steel output had advanced to 
million tons : “the expansion might have been larger, but ... we 
are large importers of pig iron from India. It would have meant 
absorbing in India pig iron rvhich was urgently needed for our 

■ industry here” (the Duke of Devonsliii'e, Under-Secretary for 
'India, in, the House of Lords, February 3, 1942). Thus shipping, 

urgently needed for %var transport bet^veen Britain and the Far 
■East, is used to transport pig iron from India to Britain and 
finished steel back to India, rather than manufacture in India. 

Up to the present there has been no development of motor 
industry or aero-engine industry: India is dependent on overseas 
supplies for all its heavy -weapons: planes, tanks and hea-vy 
artillery. Yet India \vitli industrial development could have been 
the arsenal of the ^va^ in the Far East. The Government an- 
nounced in the House of Commons on October 9, 1941, that the 
manufacture of internal-combustion engines in India would not 
be “a practical proposition so far as the present war is concerned”. 
By the spring of 1942, after two and a half years of war, it was 
announced that an exploratory commission was being appointed 
“to examine the question of production of components of internal- 
combustion engines or complete engines”. Indian industrialists 
have vociferously complained that, in contrast to the gigantic" 
industrial development in the Dominions since the war, industrial 
development in India has received a setback.^ 

-• Thus tlie speech of tlie President of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Sir Badridas Goenka,'in May, 1941 — after twenty months of war': 

■ “^er describing economic conditions in countries like Canada and 
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The gignntic available man-power for war production is thus 
scarcely used. Despite the inc.\'hanstiblc resources of raw materials 
for industrial production, and the ittcshausiiblc rescrvc.s of man- 
power, not I per cent of iljc population is employed in factories, 
niinc.s, railways or dock-s. It was reported as an adiicvcmcnt in 
Novctnijcr, ip.]!, that 50,000 workers were tltcn employed in the 
Government Ordnance Factoric.s, or one in 0 ,ooo of the popuLa- 
tion. In September, tg-|2, it was announced that 123 (one ' 
hundred and tsvcnty-ihrcc) Indian workers had returned to 
India from industrial training in England under the Bevdn.: 
scheme. And meanwhile the authorities here wring their hands 
over the problem of man-power. 

Thus tile present policy in India mcan.s the failure to mobilise 
gigantic available resources on the side of freedom against : 
Fascism — at a time when every resource is needed for a desperate 
struggle and tlic fate of the world is in the balance. 

Wiial stands in the way? 

Not tile lack of will of the Indian people 10 play their part in the 
common struggle. The Indian people, through their accredited ' 
national leaders, and through tlie, leaders of cvcr>' political sec- ■ 
lion, demand tlicir national freedom now in order that they may 
mobilise their full strength and resources as an equal ally of the ' 
United Nations. 

The common interests of the British and Indian peoples in the 
present ivorld battle arc plain arid unmistakable. 

The main obstacle is the reactionary' policy which still resists 
Indian freedom, even at the risk of thereby opening. ihe.gatcs to 
Japan; which would rather surrender the control of India to the 
Japanese militarists than to the Indian people ; and which opposes 
the demand of the Indian people to be an equal ally of the 
United Nations. , 

This is the unhappy chapter in the recent relations of Britain 
and India svhosc record sve must noss* trace, in order to seek to 
find the path fonvard to a solution, for die, mutual benefit of the 
Indian and British peoples in the present urgent world situation. 

Australia, and conlrasting them with tlic situation in India, Sir Badridrw 
said that while there had been an all-round improvernent in industrial and 
business activity in those countries, conditions in India had sufiered a set- 
back.” ... ■ , : 

(Calcvlta Statesman, May ^3, iQii-) 

With tliis may be compared die judgement of the semi-pflidal journal Great ; 
Britain and the East and the American Pacific Affairs, quoted on pages 2^27.' > 



CHAPTER XV _ , 

THE PRESENT CRISIS IN INDIA 

“Asked how many Indians supported the Government of India, he answered : 
‘I would say, none.’ ”—Sir Feroz Khan Xoon, Defence Member of the Viceroy's 
Council, in a press intcnirji, September 75, 1942. 

1 . India and the War 

The Indian people through tlieir national leaders declared 
their opposition to Fascism and their alignment with the demo- 
cratic and progressive forces of tlie world against Fascism long 
before the outbreak of tlie present war. ' 

Already in 1936, at a time tvhen the British and French Govern- 
ments were supporting “non-intervention” in relation to the 
German-Italian war of aggression against Spanish Democracy, 
tlie Indian National Congress Avas proclaiming at its session at 
Faizpm' in December, 1936: 

. “Fascist aggression has increased, tlie Fascist Powers forming 
alliances and grouping themselves together for war with the 
intention of dominating Europe and the world and crushing 
. political and social freedom. The Congress is fully conscious of 
the necessity of facing this world menace in co-operation ivith 
the progressive nations and the peoples of the ivorld.” 

In February, 1938, the Haripura session declared for support of 
“collective security” and condemned the policies of complicity 
ivith fascist aggression which were bringing nearer the menace of 
war. The Tripuri session in the spring of 1939 explicitly dis- 
associated India from the Munich policy : 

“The Congress records its entire disapproval of the British 
■foreign policy culminating in the Munich Pact, the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement and the recognition of Rebel Spain. This 
policy has been one of deliberate betrayal of democracy, 
repeated breaches of pledges, the ending of the system of col- 
lective security, and co-operation with Governments which are 
■ avowed enemies of democracy and freedom. . . . The Con- 
gress disassociates itself entirely from the British foreign policy 
which has consistently aided Fascist Po'wers and helped the 
destruction of democratic covmtries.” 

Solidarity was proclaimed during tliese years with the struggles 
of the Abyssinian, Spanish and Chinese peoples ; Medical Missions 
were sent to Spain and to China; tlie Indian National Congress 
was affiliated to the International Peace Campaign; in 1938 a- 
boycott was proclaimed against Japanese goods. 
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When war , broke out between Ihttain and Germany in 
September, 19^9, and India was declared a belligerent Avit’houl 
consultation, the Indian National Congrc« in its nisolution of 
Sepicrnlter 15, 1930, rc-afTirmcd its opposition to Nazism and 
l''nscism and support for democracy, but demanded a clear state- 
ment of aims from the British Government, -whether it was fighting 
for imperialist aims or democratic aims: 

“If the war is to defend the status rpio, imperialist possessions, 
colonies, vested interests and privilege, then India can liavc 
nothing to do with it. If, however, the issue is democracy, 
then India is intensely intcrcstctl in it. The Committee arc 
convinced that the intcrc.sts of Indian democracy do not con- 
nict with the interests of British democracy or of world 
democracy. ... 

“If Great Britain fights for the maintenance and c.vtcnsion of 
democracy, then she must ncccsssarily end imperialism in her 
own pos.sc.ssions, cstablisli full democracy in, India, and the 
Indian people must have the right of self-dctcnnination. . . . 
A free democratic India will gladly ns.sociate herself with other, 
free nations for mutual defence against aggression. . ; 

“Tile Working Comtnittcc, thereforei^ invite the British 
Government to declare in unequivocal tcrm.s what their war 
aims arc in regard to democracy and imperialism and the new 
order that is envisaged, in particular how ilic.se aims are going 
to apply to India and to be given effect to in the present. Do 
they include the elimination of imperialism and the treatment 
of India a.s a free nation whose policv will be guided in accord- 
ance with the svishes of her people?^' 

The negative reply of the Viceroy to this approach (refusing any 
explicit declaration of war aims as premature, “umrisc*' and 
“impracticable”, and oficring only a “consultative gi'onp” to be, 
associated with the Government) led to the resignation of all the 
Congress Ministries in October, 1939. In the spring of ig.|o,thc- 
Gongi'css, meeting at Ramgarh, declared its view that “the recent 
pronouncements made on behalf of the British Government in 
regard to India demonstrate that Great Britain is canying on tlic 
war.fundamcntally for imperialist ends. . . . Under these circum- 
stances it is clear diat the Congress cannot in any svay, directly or , 
indirectly, be a party to the rvar.” , ; 

In the summer of 1940, following the Nazi advance in Europe, ^ 
the’ collapse, of France, and the deepening crisis of the svar, the ' 
Congress made a new offer of co-operation, conditional on the ’ 
recognitioir of Indian independence and the establishment of “a 
provisional National . Government at the centre,- -which, though- - 



formed as a transitory measure, should be such as to command the 
confidence of all elected members in the Central Legislature. ... 
If these measures arc adopted, it will enable the Congress to throw 
in its full rveight in the efforts for the effective organisation of the 
defence of the country.” This offer, which entailed the explicit 
rejecdon of Gandhi’s line of non-violence in relation to external 
defence, was carried by a trvo-thirds majority at Poona in July, 
1940. The voting showed 91 to 63 for the rejection of non- 
violence, and 95 to 47 for the offer of conditional co-operation. 

Once again, however, this offer met with a negative reply from 
tlie Bi'itish Government. The Viceroy’s statement of August 8, 
1940 (commonly referred to as “the August Offer”, and con- 
stituting the basis of the subsequent Cripps Plan and other state- 
ments of policy up to the present date), declared tirat the British 
Govermnent “could not contemplate transfer of their present 
responsibilities for the peace and welfare of India to any system 
of government rvhose autliority is directly denied by large and 
powerful elements in India’s national life” — i.e., that the Moslem' 
League and Princes should be empo^vered to veto the formation 
of any Indian National Government. As an alternative, it pro- 
posed: (i) the post-rvar establishment of “a body representative 
of the principal elements in India’s national life in order to devise 
the framework of the new Constitution” ; (2) the enlargement of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council by the inclusion of additional 
nominated Indians; (3) the appointment of a “War Advisory 
Council” of representatives of the Indian States and other 
Indians. 

The unsatisfactory character of this reply led the Congress to 
adopt an individual civil disobedience campaign, under the 
leadership of Gandhi, which was inaugurated in October, 1 940. 
Extensive arrests and imprisonments followed in the succeeding 
months (12,000 in the United Provinces alone by May 24, 1941, 
according to an official statement, and estimated to have reached 
; 20,000 for all India, including 398 members of Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies or one-quarter of the total membership of 
those Assemblies, .3 1 ex-Ministers and 22 members of the Central 
Legislature). ' 

Such was the situation of deadlock when the events of the latter 
lialfof 1941, the German attack on the Soviet Union, the British- 
Soviet Pact, the extension of the British-Soviet alliance into the 
alliance of the United Nations under the leadership of Britaih, 
the United States, the.Soviet Union and China, and the Japanese 
attack in the Far East brought a profound change.in the character 
of the war. , • • ; 

■ Indian national opinion was quick to respond to this trans- 



formation of the war and its significance for India. As Jawaharlal 
Nehru declared in December', 1941, : t : 

“The progressive forces* of the world a!re now aligned with 
the. group represented by Russia, Britain, America arid China.” 

Similarly the Bombay Provincial Trades Uniori Congress adopted 
a resolution in December, 1941, declaring: . ' 

“The War which the Soviet Union and Great Britain arc' 
• jointly waging against Hitler-Fascism with the assistance of the 
U.S.A. is one and indivisible,- and can no longer -be regarded 
by the worldng class or the people of India as an imperialist : 
-war- .to which, they could afford to take' a neutral or hostile 
’ attitude. . . . ; ' ' ' 

“The All-India Trade Union .Congress can no longer pursue 
. the policy of hostility or non-co-operation or neutrality towards 
'the war efforts of- even the present Goverriment. We must 
vigorously and boldly tell .the workers that this war of the 
' Soviet peoples and of the British people is pur war as \vell. It is , 
a W'ar which the people have to win in, their own interbts. We 
want tlfe \yar effort to be increased a . thousandfold. 

The All-Iridia Peasants’ Organisation,. or Kisan Sabha, declared 
through a statemerit of its leader, N. G. . Ranga, in. the same 
month': ' 

“The Indian peasants associate themselves , whole-heartedly 
■with the Allies in their fight against the Fascist Powers, but 
declare that their material and- whole-hearted support will be 
■ greater and more effective if the freedom of India and other 
dependencies is coriceded.”. 

Thu 5 a new path opened out, alike for the Indian national, 
movement and for the British Goverriment, to find the basis of co- 
operation, of the two nations in the comiriori tasks of the world 
alliance against Fascism.' Not all sections of the' national movc- 
, riaent adopted at once such a clear-cut and positive response to 
the changed character of the, war as iri the expressions quoted. 
Some sections still followed the “rion-violent” pacifist outlook of 
Gandhi. .Others were suspicious of any co-operation with British . 

. imperialism. But the main responsible leadership of tlie' national 
movement, represented by the President of the Congress, Maulana , 
Azad, and the Secretary, Jawaharlal Nehru, with majority sup- 
port, sought to find the. basis of co-operation as an equal ally of the 
Uiiited Nations. . It was clearly in the interests of Britain and the 
United Nations to endeavour to reach a basis. of agreement '\vith 
these forces. Thus a favourable situation confronted the British 
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Government, from the second half of 1941, provided there was 
readiness to meet the new situation in a new spirit. 

The first reaction of the British Government ^vas negative. 
Although the Atlantic Charter in August had proclaimed “the 
right of all peoples to choose the form of government under which 
they will live”, the Prime Minister’s statement in September 
specifically excluded India from its operation (see page 164). 
This rebuff angei'ed Indian national opinion, and strengthened 
the hostile forces. 

Nevertheless, the Government’s release of the principal Con- 
gress leaders in December, 1941, represented a first step which, 
opened the. way to the possibility of a ■ne%v orientation and the 
advance to a basis of co-operation. 

By the end of December, 1941, the Bardoli resolution of the 
National Congress (ratified in January, 1942) declared for the 
principle of armed resistance to the Axis as an ally of the United 
Nations, provided India could mobilise under a National Govern- 
ment. The resolution stated : 

“While there has been no change in British policy towards 
India, the Committee must nevertheless take into consideration 
tlie neiy world situation -wliich has arisen by the developments 
of the \var and its approach to India. The sympathies of Con- 
gress must inevitably lie ^\^th the peoples who are subject to 
aggression and are fighting for their freedom ; but only a free 
and independent India can be in a position to undertake 
the defence of the country on a national basis.” 

Following the adoption of this resolution, Gandhi ^vas relieved of 
leadership of the National Congress, because of his disagreement 
with the abandonment of non-violence. 

The Times of India commented on the resolution : 

“The resolution reopens the door to agreement ^vith the 
British Government, thereby giwng a valuable lead which we 
hope will be reciprocated.” 

The way was open, given only a minimum of statesmanship and 
favourable response from the side of Britain. 

This favourable opening was further assisted by the visit in 
February, 1942, of Marshal Chiang Kai Shek to India, ^vith his 
simultaneous public appeal to India and to Britain (see page 9). 
He emphasised to Indian opinion that there was “no middle 
course” between “the two camps of aggression and anti-aggres- 
sion.” T’o Britain he made the plea to give “as speedily as 
■ possible real political power” to the people of India in order to 
enable them to participate with full strength in the war. 



It will be noted that Jic urged “real political po^ver” lor the 
Indian people to enable them to strengthen their participation in 
the war. i.c., as a \var measure, not as a post-war promise. This 
viewpoint corresponded to that of the Indian national movement. 

Similarly, the Australian Minister for External Affairs expressed 
the same vic\\7>oint in February, 1942, urging self-government 
for India^ now during the war in order to strengthen Indian 
•participation in the war: 

“We sympathise with the aspirations of the Indian people to 
become one of the self-governing nations, and as such to take part 
in the defence of the Allied cause in Asia.” 

(Dr. H. V. Evatt, Australian Commonwealth Minister for 
External Affairs, speech in the Australian Parliament, 
February 27, 1942.) 

On February 22, 1942, President Roosevelt explicitly declared 
that the Atlantic Charter applied to “the whole world” (thus 
tacitly correcting Mr. ChurchilFs statement of September, 1941, 
quoted on page 164) ; 

“The Atlantic Charter applies not only to the parts of the 
world that border the Atlantic, but to the whole world.” , , 
(President Roosevelt, broadcast, Febnrafy 22,1942.) 

It is important to recognise this role of Amcrican-AustraJian- 
Chinese pressure in order to understand , the contc.xt of the Indian 
national demand and the relative isolation within the^ United 
Nations of the British official viewpoint rv’hich still rejected a 
responsible National Government in India during the war. 

By the spring of 1942 a favourable . situation had thus been 
created. The ball was at Britain’s feet. If there was still reluctance 
and resistance from Bridsh official quarters, tlie amval of the 
Japanese at Rangoon in.AIarcli helped to supply the nccessar)' 
impetus.. 

On March 8 Rangoon fell. . 

On hlarch 1 1 tlie Gripps Mission to India "was announced. 

2. The Cripps Mission - . 

The Gripps Mission to India from March 23 to April ii,,i942, 
\vas the turning-point in the present crisis of British-Indian rela- 
tions, and the starting-point, of the deterioration which has 
followed. It is . tlierefore of vital importance to reach a clear ‘ 
judgement as to. what ^vas at issue, and the reasons. for the break- 
down, especially as sharp polemics. and contradictory statements 
have been made by tlie protagonists on both sides as to some of tlie 
details of the negotiations. “Nevertheless, the main facts stand out 
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^\•ith perfect dearness from the ofTicial documents and statements 
on both sides. 

Tlic Cripps Plan, or constitutional proposals for India drafted 
by the British War Cabinet and brought by Sir Stafford Cripps to 
India to discuss nith Indian political leaders as a basis for a 
scttlcmcntj consisted of two main parts : 

(1) Posl-War Proposals: 

{a) Dominion Status for “a new Indian Union” ; 

{h) a “constitution-malting body" to be set up immediately 
after tlic war, partly elected by the membership of the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Assemblies to be elected after the war, on a 
basis of proportional representation, and partly nominated by 
the Princes in jiroportion to the population of their States, to 
frame a new Constitution for India ; 

(r) right of any Province of British India to remain outside, 
and either continue on the present basis or frame a new Con- 
stitution as a separate Dominion with equal rights ; 

{d) Treaty between Britain and the “constitution-making 
body” to “make provision, in accordance with the under- 
takings given by His Majesty’s Government, for the protection 
of racial and religious minorities”. 

(2) Immediate Proposals during the War: 

Retention of potver by Britain, with consultative co-operation 
of Indian representatives. 

The last point — the refusal of a wartime National Government 
ivith powers — ^is the crucial point of the proposals and caused the 
breakdotvn. 

It trill be seen that the Cripps Plan, despite Uic skilful press 
publicity given to it as a new and epoch-making offer, represented 
no basic change of policy, but repeated the familiar lines of the 
“August Offer” of the Viceroy in 1940, which had already been 
rejected by all sections of Indian opinion. The semi-official 
historian of the Cripps Mission admits the truth of this : 

“The Draft Declaration did not represent a drastic change of 
policy. ... In principle, in fact, the Draft Declaration went 
no further than- the ‘August Offer’.” 

(Professor R. Coupland, “The Cripps Mission”, Oxford 
University Press, 1942, p. 30.) 

Further; 

“The Draft Declaration implicitly ruled out any major 
change in the form of the Constitution during the •war” {ibid., 
P- 3 U- 
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Thc post-war proposals \ycre -thus of only liypotlietical -interest 
and had _ no. bearing on the urgent wartime problerti of the , 
mobilisation of the Indian people under a National Government 
of their own leaders; These post-war proposals' -vvould, indeed be •' 
open to weighty objection on the grounds of their denial of the 
principles of democracy, and self-determination, if tliis issue were 
of any present-practical importance. ^ 

(1) Independence is denied to India, although this is the • 
demand of all sections in India, and Dominion Status is to be 
imposed, although this has been rejected by all sections in 

, • India ; ■ ■ ■ . . . . . ' . ' 

(2) The ■ “constitution-making body”, , in place of being a 
Constituent Assembly elected by universal adult suffrage, as 
prpposed by the Congress, would be elected ■ on the basis of 
the restricted, gerrymandered and unrepresentative electoral: 
system of the 1935 Constitution (described on page 153), uith a 
franchise of 1 1 per cent of tlie population and weighted com- • 
munal divisions ; 

(3) The Princes’ representatives on the “constitution-making 
body”,' numbering one-quarter of the whole, .would not need 
to be elected at all, thus disfrancliising an additional go millions 
of the. Indian population; 

(4) The proposals for the pardtion of India would encourage 

the formadon of a series of Ulsters in India, in defiance of 
Indian nadonal feeling ; , ' ; _ ' 

(5) The retendon by the British Government of the right to 

determine at its o\\m discredon what constitutes “prowsion, in 
■accordance \vith the undertakings given by His MajestyV 
Gpvernment, for the protection of racial and religious minPri- 
des”. could be interpreted to cover tlieA\adest interference with 
the new constitution in practice, and negates Dominion Status 
(contrast the unchecked legislative discrimination against the 
racial majority in South Africa); , -- . 

■These questions, •ho^veve^, are only of academm interest. The. 
fate of India after the war'will not be settled by paper documents 
of this character. On tlie contrary, tlie , fate of post-'war India, as 
of the post-war . world, is being shaped in the' crucible of present 
events. - ■ ■ ' 


- The crux of the Gripps Plan turned on tlie present \rartiine pi'O- 
posals. The text of these is important to set oiit : 


' ‘ ■ “During the critical period whicli now' faces India and until 
. the new Constitution can be framed, His Majesty’s Gpvern- 
. hient. must . inevitably bear tlie. responsibility for and retam 
control and direction of the defence of India as part of their 
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world war cfTorl, but tlic task of organising to the full the 
military, moral and material resources of India must be the 
responsibility of the Government of India with the co-operation 
of the peoples of India. His Majesty’s Government desire and 
invite the immediate and cfTectivc participation of the leaders 
of the principal sections of the Indian people in the counsels of 
their country, of the Commonwealth and of the United Nations. 
Thus they will be enabled to give their active and constructive 
help in the discharge of a task which is vital and essential for the 
future freedom of India.” 

Did this elaborate statement cover any suggestion of a National 
Government tnth en’cctive powei-s, comparable to a Cabinet in a 
democratic country', subject to the overriding control of the direc- 
tion of the war by the United Nations Councils and their militaiy 
command in the field? The Indian national leaders in the begin- 
ning of their negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps gathered from 
him the impression that it did. Later, it was made emphatically 
clear that it did not, that the Viceroy would retain absolute power 
and discretion, as at present, and that no important change in 
constitutional practice could be considered during the war. On 
this the negotiations broke down. 

In these negotiations the Congress went to considerable lengths 
of concessions in the hope of reaching a positive settlement, offer- 
ing to sers'e under a British Viceroy, provided they had real 
responsibility and powers, and to accept a British Commandcr-in- 
Chief, not only for the control of military operations, but as a 
. member of the Cabinet. 

In vain. They were told that British power must remain 
absolute and dictatorial, that an Indian Minister of Defence 
might at the most control canteens and stationery. When they 
. tried to negotiate, in order to narrow the margin of disagreement, 
they were told, “Take it or leave it.” This “take it or leave it” 
attitude gave the impression that there \vas no real intention to 
negotiate, but rather to prepare the grounds for a future conflict. 

This impression was strengthened by tlic unfortunate speech of 
Lord Halifax on April 7, while the negotiations were still in pro- 
gress, already anticipating failure and declaring that the British 
Government would in that event maintain power alone and that 
the Cripps Mission would have seiwcd its purpose in cstablisliing an 
unanswerable ease against future critics of British poiver in India. 

The final resolution of the Congress rejecting the proposals 
declared ; 

“Any proposal concerning the future of India must demand 
attention and scrutiny, but in to-day’s gi'ave crisis it is the 



present .that counts. .■ ...-For this, the present British War 
: Cabinet’s propo'^als are vague and altogether incomplete, and 
there would appear to be' no vital changes in the present ; 
, • structure contemplated. .... . 

. : VjThe essential .fundamental prerequisite for the assumption 
, , - of responsibility, by the Indian people is their realisation as a.' ‘ 
fact that they are Tree and are in charge of maintaining and 
defending, their freedom.’ ; . ..-.The presrat Government of 
ilhdia; as well as; its Provincial agencies, are lacking in com- 
petence and are incapable .of shbuldering the burden of India’s 
.defence. It is only the people of India, through their popular 
representatives’, who may shoulder, this burden worthily. But 
this can only be done by present freedom arid full responsibility 
, ;.being cast upon, them. The Committee are therefore unable to 
; accept the proposals put forward by the British War. Cabinet.” 

. The Cripps Mission failed, not primarily because of the highly 
dubious character, of the post-war plan which it offered, not’, 
because of the political divisions in India which were only sub^ 
sequently brought forward as a reason for failure.^ , 

,; It.failed because, 'Under cover of the. dubious post-war. plan, it, : 

.The; myth, that Hh’e-Gripps negotiations broke do'^, 'hot, because of the , 
refusal of Indian self-government by the British authorities, but because Of the ■ 
inability of the Indian representatives to agree among themselves, owing to 
their communal divisions, has been sedulously spread by official^ propaganda. 

It was given initial currency, by Sir Stafford Cripps’ very misleading broadcast 
after the breakdown*, when he declared that - The War Cabinet , were in a , 
position rather like ..an arbitrator - who tri« , to arrange a fair compromise 
between conflicting points of view” (a curious kind of “arbitrator” engaged in 
• maintaining his despotic power against a' subject nation demanding freedom), . , 
and drawing the moral of the breakdown that .“some day, somehow, the great 
communiti^ and parties in India will have to agree”. , • ■ . 

■ This iriyth was exploded by .Mehhi’s explidt statement that ‘‘at no stage 
duririg'tlie talks did any corhmunal or minority difficulty occur”.' Confronted 
with'this' statement in the House of Commons on April 28, 19^, Sir Stafford 
Cripps was compelled to admit that “it is quite true that I did not discuss. the 
minqrity.question with Congress” and that “it was not in form on the communal - 
qudtion that the, breakdown came”; , 

‘Another myth given currency by Sir'Staffoid Cripps in the. House of Com- 
mens' on September r r, 1942,' alleged that tlie Congress Working Comimttee 
had adopted an unpublished resolution accepting the proposals, but' that 
Gandhi tlien intervened and secured the reversal of the decirion. This allega- 
tion Svas’jirunediately repudiated by Gandhi, Nehru and Rajagopalachariarj , 
and their evidence must be' accepted as more authoritative on this point, as 
' they were present at the proceedings of the Congress Working Committee • 
(though'Gandhi, was in fact absent from' Delhi in the later, stages), and' Sir . 
Stafford Gripps was' not.' ■ -■ .' ' ’ , ■ 

'Iliese mytlis (and many , more,, for -which space cannot be spared) are umy • 
of interest as evidence of the guilty' conscience of British official policy, which 
- is unwilling to admit, the plain cause.of the breakdown through the refusal of 
Indian self-government. • ' ' 
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rejected out of* hand and ruled out the one issue that mattered — 
the establishment of a responsible . National Government now 
\vitlr effective powers for Indian participation in the war. This 
rejection, It was made clear, was independent of the agreement or 
disagreement of the various sections of Indian political opinion. 
The elaborate hypothetical post-\var plan was only the window- 
dressing to cover the rejection of tire one real present issue. 

This rejection ran counter to the entire range of Indian opinion, 
including the most moderate opinion. Not only the Congress, but 
every important Indian organisation turned down the Gripps 
proposals. 

On the breakdo^vn tlie Calcutta Statesman gave its^ verdict : 

“So long as the India Office and the Government of India 
draft the proposals, no emissary can succeed, and no effort will 
be made to cope with the hourly increasing danger to this 
country. . . . 

“The blame lies with the India Office and the official section 
of the Government of India.” 

Nehru declared : 

“If Sir Stafford thinks that the position in India has improved 
by his visit, he is grievously mistaken. The gulf is greater to-day 
than before.” 

3. J^on-Co-operation and Conjlict , 

Deterioration in the political situation rapidly followed the 
breakdown of the Gripps negotiations. 

' The British Government declared that nothing more could be 
done, and embarked on a campaign of extremely partisan propa- 
ganda to blacken the Indian national movement, and to prove to 
world;^ opinion \vith all the age-old arguments the supposedly 
. unrepresentative character of the Congress, the hopeless political 
divisions of the Indian people and their incapacity for self- 
government. 

, The National Congress, frustrated in its desire to co-operate, 
after a period of hesitancy and divided counsels, slid down the , 
inclined plane towards non-co-operation as the weapon to enforce 
the national demand. 

A plea was put forward by a section of Congress opinion, 
represented by the Madras ex-Premier, G. Rajagopalachariar, 
and by the Indian Communists, for a more positive policy, despite 
the , British rejection of the -Indian national claim, to endeavour 
to build a National Front in agreement with the Moslem League' 
and all other organisations, even at the expense of concessions to 
sectional demands, for the sake of organising united national, 
resistance in the hour of danger against Japan. This proposal was 



rejected by the AU-India Congress Gonimittee in May by 120, 
votes to ,15, although the Congress Presiderit, Maulana Azad, 
made clear that the Congress would be prepared to nominate a 
delegation to negotiate with the Moslem League in order to reach 
a common basis. Mr. Rajagopalachariar resigned from the Con- 
gress to pursue the advocacy, of his policy. , . ' 

Direct leadership of the Congress passed back into the hands of 
Gandhi, who had been removed from leadership since December, 
1941. Gandhi was preaching his pacifist . doctrine of (i) non- 
violent resistance to Japan; (2) non-co-operation with the British 
authorities; (3) moral sympathy for the Allied cause against 
Fascism; (4) endeavour to keep India out of- the conflict, and oppo- 
sition, to Nehru’s, advocacy of armed resistance, the formation of 
guerillas and a “scorched earth” policy. The Congress did not agree 
with Gandhi’s pacifism,' but moved over to regard his proposals 
of non-co-operation as the only remaining weapon to ^vin Indian 
. freedom and thus make 'possible the efiective defence of India. 
Conversations bct\veen Gandhi, Nehru and Azad in June resulted 
in a basis of agi-ecment being reached, which found fruit in the 
non-co-operation resolution adopted by, the Working Committee 
on July 14. Serious anti- fascist leaders and advocates of co-opera-. 
tion with the United Nations thus passdd into the wake of Gandhi : 
and his dangerous proposals for a non-co-operation campaign at 
the moment of threatening Japanese attack. 

Axis propaganda was delighted and applauded the Congress; 
.The followers of S. G. Bose, the Axis agent, found favourable ,’ 
ground for extending their penetration, %vhich the Congress noted 
with alarm (“this frustration has resulted in, a -rapid and wide- 
spread increase of ill-will against Britain, and a grooving, satis- 
. faction at, the success of Japanese arms ; the Working Committee 
view this development with 'grave apprehension”— -Congress 
Working Cominitte'e resolution of July 14), 

Unscrupulous reactionary propaganda in British official circles, 
also utilised the new opportunity to blacken the Congress., In 
place of recognising, the bankruptcy of a , policy which . had thus 
. driven the principal aiiti-fascist leaders and advocates of co- 
. pperation with the United Nations, like Nehru and Azad, into the 
wake of Gandhi and non-co-operation, this outcome was treated 
as a triumphant vindication of official policy. The opportunity 
was seized to parade ■ every characteristic .utterance of Gandhi, 
advocating pacifism and appeasement, wdth the. widest publicity 
throughout India and, the w'orld, in order to brand, the whole 
national ihovcment as capitulationist and ready to make peace, 
,\\dth Japan., The bombshell publication of documents seized in a 
police raid in order to expose facts already w’cU known from 


(jandlii’s public articles illustrated this teclmique of preparation 
for future conflict. ' ' ' ■ 

Undoubtedly the resumption' of leadership by Gandhi as 
“Generalissimo” of the Confess (the title accorded him) was a 
heavy liability for the Indian national movement, and has done 
grave harm in the eyes of ■vvorld opinion, which inevitably confuses 
the pacifist and appeasement views of Gandhi with the view- 
point of Indian Nationalism. But it is fair to recognise that the 
personal viewpoint of Gandlii in respect of non-violence and 
appeasement has been explicitly repudiated by every official 
Congress statement and resolution. 

The Congress resolution on non-co-operation was put out in 
July and finally adopted in an amended form on August 8 (against 
an opposition vote of 13, led by the Indian Communist Party, 
vvhose restoration of legal rights on July 22 was a sign of its grow- 
ing influenee and strength). 

This resolution reaffirmed sympathy for the United Nations 
and the demand for recognition of India as a free ally under a 
National Government for armed resistance to Fascism in co-opera- 
tipn ivith the United Nations : 

“An immediate ending of British rule in India is an urgent 
necessity both for the sake of India and the success of the cause 
of the XJnited Nations. . . . 

, “On the declaration of India’s independence a Provisional 
. Government ^vill be formed, and Free India will become the 
ally, of the United Nations, sharing with them in the trials and 
tribulations of the joint enteiprise and struggle for freedom. . 

“A Provisional Government can only be formed by the co- 
, operation of tire principal parties and groups in the country. 

. . Its primary function must be to defend India and resist 

agression \vith all the aimed, as well as the non-violent, forces 
at its. command, togetlier with the Allied Powers 

“Future relations between India and the Allied Nations vdll 
, -be adjusted by representatives of all these free countries con- 
ferring together for their mutual advantage and for their co- 
operation in. the common task of resisting aggression. ..... 

“,ThB Committee is anxious not to embarrass in any way the 
; defence of China or Russia, whose freedom is precious and must 
be 'preserved, or to jeopardise the defensive capacity of the 
United Nations.” . , \ 

• So far the resolution is one that would enjoy the support of the 
rvide body of democratic and anti-fascist opinion throughout the 
world. But the concluding section laid do^vn the programme of 
non-co-operation in the event of refusal of the national demand:. 
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'•‘The All-India Gohgress.Committee^youId yet again, at this, j 
last moment, in the interests of world freedom, renew this appeal ■ 
to Britain and the United Nations. 


, “But the Committee feels that it is no longer justified in hold- r* 
ing the nation back from endeavouring to assert its will against : 
the imperialist and authoritarian government which dominates 
it and prevents it from functioning in its own interests and in 
' t^e interests of humanity. 

“The Committee resolves, therefore, to, sanction, for the, 
vindication of India’s inalienable right to -freedom and in-, 

, dependence,' the starting of a mass struggle on non-violent lines, 
oii the widest possible scale so that the country may utilise all 
the non-violent strength it has gathered during the last 22 years 
- of peaceful struggle'. ... , 

“Such a struggle must inevitably be under the leadership of 
Gandhi, and the Committee requests him to take the lead and 
guide the nation in the steps to be taken.” , , 


Reaction above had thus produced reaction below. To the fatal 
policy of the British Government was now added the fatal policy 
of the Congress, both leading to division in theface of the common 
enemy. 

What impelled the leaders of Indian Nationalism to adopt this 
catastrophic policy of non-co-operation at the very moment of the 
greatest crisis of the world war, with impending Jaipanese. attack 
on India? It was no reckless spirit of defiance, narrow nationalism 
or indifference to consequences that urged such outstanding inter- , 
nationalists, anti-fascists and sincere patriots as Nehru and other, 
leaders to this course. They felt driven to it, , against their, . 

■ wishes, because every effort to win co-operation on a free, basis had 
failed, and they could see no alternative policy remaining to- 
mobilise the Indian people and ensure the effective defence of 
India in the urgent war crisis. , 

■The anti-fascist working-class sections of the national move- 
ment represented by the Indian Communist Party had from the, 
outset put forward a clear and consistent line in relation to the 
■ war of liberation through a positive response to the vtasks and • 

; responsibilities raised by the war.^ They showed concretely hmv , 
such a positive response was possible and essential, despite the 
resistance of British reaction to Indian popular initiative or the 
national demand. On this basis . they ' set but their .positive 


^ The policy of the Indian Communist Party will, be found set out in the 
' booklet “Forward to Freedom”, by P. C. Joshi, Secretary of the Party, ,pxib- 
lished in India in February, 1942, and reprinted in abbreviated form in tnis 
•• country under the title “The Indian Communist Party”. ' . ' 
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alternative progi'ammc to non-co-operation in the existing 
critical situation : 

(1) to build up the united National Front in India, including 
the unity of the Congress, the Moslem League and all other 
political sections, on a common platform of resistance to 
Fascism ; 

(2) on the basis of such a National Front to press the demand 
for a settlement and for a National Government, ^vith the united 
support of all sections ; 

, (3) while pressing the just political demand, to co-operate 
wholeheartedly in the war efibrt and the mobilisation of the 
people, and to initiate unofficial measures of popular mobilisa- 
tion under the leadership of the national movement in order 
to strengthen the Avar efibrt and capacity of national resistance 
to Fascism ; 

(4) resolute rejection of all policies of non-co-operation as 
fatal to the interests of the Indian people. 

But with the existing embitterment of national feeling, and the 
reactionary refusal by British ruling circles of the demand for a 
National Government, this policy was not yet able to tvin the 
support of tlie bulk of the national movement. 

The majority leaders of Indian Nationalism hoped by a short, 
sharp struggle (Vallabhai Patel, Gandhi’s principal lieutenant, 
spoke of victory in a Aveek, though Gandhi declared on this that 
‘^if it ends in a Aveek, it Avould be a miracle”) to establish Indian 
national freedom in time to be in an enormously sti'onger position 
to resist Japanese aggression and act as an effective ally of the 
United Nations. Such success would, they Avere confident, justify 
their tactics as the best defence of India and the best contribution 
to Avorld victory over Fascism. The suicidal blindness of tliis 
calculation is manifest; The apostles of non-violence, Avho for 
tAventy-tAvo years had failed to shake the citadel of British poAver 
by their methods, expected noAv by a similar campaign to secure 
a transference of poAver Arithin a fcAv weeks in time to meet the 
Japanese invader at the gates. Alternately, if they hoped to see 
their campaign develop to a Aublent mass revolt, they only, re- 
vealed hoAV hghtly a movement trained to non-Anolence estimated 
the prospects of a revolutionary struggle for poAver by an unarmed 
population in the midst of Avar, Avith the invading armies on the 
frontiers. They ignored the plain overshadoAving menace that 
their campaign Avould lead, not to the victory of Indian freedom, 
but to internal conflict, chaos and paralysis, opening the Avay to ' 
the\dctory of Fascism in India. Their policy, as the Indian Com- ' 
munist Party bluntly declared, Avas equivalent to “cutting our 



owii throats. It! weakens ' the defence of the country' against 
aggressors and makes tlic task of thc'Fascist invader easier.”’ ; 

The policy of non-co-operation was a policy of desperation., , 
But the leaders who adopted it were in fact striving to reach a ' 
basis of co-operation; they made openly plain that they. hoped 
never to launch their campaign, and sought to reach a settlement . 
first. However ihuch we must condemn the policy which could ' 
propose a campaign of non-co-operation in such a situation, the 
heaviest burden of responsibility' must rest on that reactionary . 
policy which, by refusing India’s just demands and throttling the 
eager desire to co-operate upon equal terms, provoked tliis 
desperate outcome. , 

.To the last the Congress showed every. desire to reach a settle- 
ment and to negotiate. The resolution ^vas revised to stress, the 
desire for a practical settlement and for co-operation in armed 
resistance to Fascism.^ The final speeches of Gandhi and Nehrii 
stressed the desire to negotiate. Nehru stated in his final reply to 
the debate : “Tlic resolution is not a threat ; it is an invitation and ' 
an explanation; it is an offer of co-operation.” Gandhi’s subse- 
quently published letter to Marshal Chiiing Kai ,Shek in July made • 
clear that he “will take no hasty action, and whatever acdon is ■■ 
taken .Mil be governed by the consideration that it should not 
injure China or encourage Japanese aggression irt India or China : 

I am straining every nerve to avoid a conflict Mth British 
authority.” It yvas explained that the first step would be a letter , 
to the Viceroy proposing negotiations before there would be ray 
question oflaunching any action. , . • 

The letter was begun immediately after the close of the Con- .; 
^ess Committee, but was not at the time allowed to be finished. 
Within a few hours the wholesale arrests followed'which opened ; 
the present conflict. 

The Confess resolution was adopted on August 8. On the 
. morning of August 9, all the principal^ Congress, leaders were , 
arrested (148 in'Boihbay), including Gandhi, Nehru, Azad, Patel, 
Kripalani, Rajendra Prasad and others,. and the Congress was ’ 
declared an iUegal organisation. The arrets were, followed, by ■ 
conflict and disorders in a number of centres, which were met by , 
police and military action, resulting in a considerable number of . 
killed and wounded. ■ . ' 

' The arrests precipitoted the open.conflict and disorders, and ^ 
in this way fulfilled the role of a direct provocation, almost as if i 
to, prevent the offered negotiations. r 

, ..-It is difficult'to see how this deliberate decision for a policy' of 
repression in preference -.to negotiations can be regarded as^ 
justified by the situation. Once the disorders began, it ^vas . 
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me\dtable that the Government should talm action against them. 
But it was the arrests -vvlucli provoked the disorders^ not the 
disorders rvluch provoked the arrests. 

At the moment of the arrests, at the close of the' Congress Com- 
mittee session, there was no such immediate urgency to justify 
tlie. argument of the supposed imperative necessity to precipitate 
the conflict. No order for civil disobedience had been given. 
There -were ob\dously no plans of action ready. The aim of the 
Congi-ess was manifestly to negotiate. The disorders wliich were 
provoked by the arrests Avere disowned by the Congress and con- 
demned by the Congress press. 

It is not easy to escape the impression that the precipitation of 
the conflict in this way was dictated by reactionary interests in 
ruling circles which were more concerned to utilise a favourable 
tactical opportunity for crushing the Congress and the popular 
movements in India than in wnning Indian co-operation against 
Japan. 

. Since the opening of the conflict on August 9, the veil of 
censorship has heavily covered the extent of the crisis and dis- 
orders ■which have developed in India. According to the pre- 
liminary report of the Government to the Legislative Assembly 
on September 14, police firing resulted in 340 killed and 850 
wounded ; in clashes ^vith troops 318 were killed and 153 \\'ounded; 
31 police, -i I troops and 7 civilian officials were killed; 550 post 
, offices were attacked, 53 being burned; 250 railp'ay stations -were 
attacked, arid tliere ■were 24 derailments ; strikes of var^dng extent 
developed in a number of centres (the principal being Ahmedabad, 
Gandhi’s centre), though not taking on the character of a general 
movement among the industrial workers; the principal dis- 
turbances ^vere in “United Prownces and Bihar (centres of agrai'ian 
unrest) ; “for a considerable period Bengal ^vas almost completely 
cut off from Northern India”. 

Despite a number of moves promoted by wdde sections of Indian 
opinion, as rvell as outside India, wth a -view to furthering 
negotiations and a settlement, tlie Prime Minister’s speech to 
Parliament on September to closed the door on tliese attempts, 
and emphatically re-affirmed the Government’s policy in a form 
which could not but increase the hostility of Indian national 
feeling and thus provoke the further development of the conflict. 

Such was the grave situation in India when the ending of the 
monsoon period brought close the menace of attack of the 
Japanese armies on the frontiers. 



„ . -CHAPTER XVt • 

WHAT MUST BE DONE 

"The interests of Indian democracy do not conflict with the interests of 
Britisli democracy or of world democracy .” — Indian h^ational Congress, Resolu- , 
tionofSeJilmber'i§,te)3<). 

I. The. Basis of Xegolialions 

Gan A solution be found for the jl»rcscnt dangerous situ.ition in 
India? , 

Despite the extreme stage of crisis, deadlock and conflict which 
has been reached, and the narrow margin of time within which 
, further steps may be attempted, there is every reason to say that a 
solution can be achieved, and rapidly achieved, given, the will to 
overcome the difflcullies and face the necessarj' conditions of a 
new policy.. The very extremity of the danger should hasten the 
solution. But there is no time to lose. 

We cannot afford to continue this suicidal conflict behveen two 
freedom-loving nations, with Fascism battering at the doors of 
both. Althougii General Wavcll, in his broadcast at the end of 
September, 1942, has discounted the likelihood of any imminent 
Japanese attempt at invasion, it is obvious that no responsible 
policy, whether of the Indian national movement or of the British 
Government, can base its calculations on the assumption of ignor- 
ing this menace. The urgent necessity of a settlement, before still 
more disastrous consequences' follow, is recognised by all serious 
opinion. What must'be done? 

Events in India, as in the whole Avorld situation, are moving 
with extreme speed. Neiv developments, whether they, take the: 
form' of Japanese military inyasion, or of further political moves 
or re-gi’ouping within India, or a modification of the British 
Government’s policy, or even United Nations’ intervention, may 
profoundly affect the situation in the near future. It is therefore 
only possible to deal with the general principles ivliich must 
govern any settlement, in relation to the existing situation at the, 
time of writing (0,ctobef, 1942). . - 

,. ' The necessary final basis of a.permanent settlement, that is, the 
complete freedom and independence of Indm, with only voluntary, 
association, entirely free, from coercion, whether with Britain or 
-witli other States in the world, has already been indicated. ' -. 

Oxn: present .problem is to find, \vithin this general . aiih, the 
basis of a speedy and practical provisional setflement betxveen 
Britain, India and the United Nations. The object of such a 
settlement must be to end the .present conflict and enable India 
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to co-operate as a free nation in meeting the dangers arising from 
the war. ‘ . 

That such a settlement is imperative, is widely agreed. It is 
true that British official policy up to the present still maintains a 
negative attitude, opposes new negotiations, regards tlie Gi:ipps 
offer as the final word, and proclaims its satisfaction that ; the 
situation is “in hand”. But this blind complacency, in face bf'the 
glaring dangers of the existing situation, is scarcely shared by any 
outside official circles. Even the moderate judgement of The 
Times found it necessary to comment on Mr. Churchill’s speech 
of September lo, when he said that “the situation in India at the 
moment gives no occasion for undue despondency or alarm” ; 

“The situation, nevertheless, is full of hazard. . . . Though no 
. settlement could be reached by taking account of Congress 
. opinion alone, it is equally true that no settlement can be made 
! which ignores it; and it is also true that the demand for ’inde- 
pendence which is the basis of Congress policy is heard not less 
insistently, from all the other leading Indian political groups. 
To rally the good-will of all Indians at -a moment when the 
enemy is at the gate is a task of supreme importance” {Times, 
September ii, 1942). 

Such a plea for a settlement which should meet, in place of repell- 
ing, the Indian national demand, could be widely paralleled 
from the most diverse quarters. In this connection tire viewpoint 
of the Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India may be 
quoted : ; 

“That force has been employed must not be allowed to rule 
conference out of' court. 'Within the Congress there are strong 
eleihents on the side of active participation in the war effort and 
in complete alignment with the Allied Nations. The creation of 
a council chosen by the real leaders of the political parties of 
India with real executive power now would unite all in the 
common war front.” 

A settlement implies negotiations. The first step to be taken. to 
end the present conflict and reach a settlement is to open negotia- 
tiom with the National Congress leaders, whose co-operatiorr is 
indispensable to an effective settlement, as Mth all representative 
Indian political leaders. 

The opening of negotiations with the authoritative political 
leaders , of India Mil be the most effective initial measure to 
create a new situation and suspend the present conflict, just as the 
reaching of a settlement ^vill end its causes. The objection has 
been put fonvard that negotiations cannot be opened until. Con- 
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- gress abandons civil disobedience. This is to put the-cart before 
. ; the horse, It should be remembered that Congress,’ up to the time ■ 
of writmgj had'not yet launched the civil disobedience campaign, ' 

, and was cxplicitly'asking to negotiate before launching any cam- 
paign. In this context the. demand for, prior conditions. becomes 
an obstructionist demand to hinder negotiations, -when it is only . 
negotiations which can remove the obstacles to agreement and 
, thus remove the causes which led to the adoption of the cml dis- 
obedience resolution. The present urgent tituation is no time, for 
' standing on punctilio, but' requires the instant and unconditional 
opening of-negotiations with a wcw.tb finding the common basis 
for agreement in the imperative interests of both nations. . ^ 
. What must be the basis of negotiations? This is the decisive ' 
question, if the negotiations are to be successful, 'We cannot 
• afford to repeat the Gripps fiasco. - .. 

, . . The conditions of the problem, as welf as the declarations of 
representative sections oi Indian opinion, have made clear the ' 
indispensable basis of negotiations in order to' make possible an 
effective and , honourable settlement. Such a basis should com- 
prise three main governing principles, the details of whose . execu- 
tion-will need to be worked out-by the negotiators: ' 

( 1 ) Recognition of Indian independence ; • , 

(2) Establishment of a Provisional National Government', 
representative of all political sections and leaders ivilling to co- . 

... operate in the common task of armed resistance to fascist - 
aggrestion as an ally of the United Nations;- .... 

• (3) Provision for the effective military co-operation of India - 

and the United Nations. , 

Recognition of Indian Independence . ' . : 

The demand for the recognition of Indian independence is , 
common to all sections of Indian opinion, not merely the National 
Congress, but equally the Moslem League, the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, the Liberals and non-party political leaders. 

This demand (partly owing to. the misleading form of its sum- _ 
mary presentation in the Congress “Quit India” slogan) has been - 
widely misrepresented as a wildly unpracticiil proposal for the 
sudden withdrawal of all British cml and military rmresenta lives, 
from India, leaving chaos and anarchy. So Sir Stafford Cripps: 

-“For the British to leave India rvbuld endanger, the life and 
safety of every European, American and Chinese soldier and 
civilian, and rvould create a . wide breach in the United Nations 
front.' - ' ' , , • _ 

“It would mean that India would be left without any con- 



stUution or govcrnmcnl. There would be no election law, no 
constituencies, no elected assembly, no civil scrsdcc adminis- 
tration, no courts orjustice, no police. It would be the ideal of 
the tnic anarchist and an irresistible temptation to Japan.” 

(Sir Stafford Cripps, ,Vf;n TorJ: 'J'iriies, August, 1942, 
quoted in the British Press, August 24, 1942.) 

On this fanciful picture, given in similar terms by Mr. Amcry in 
the House of Com'mons ou July 30, and by Sir Stafford Cripps on 
August 5, the brief comment of the Indian National Congress 
President, Maulnna Axad, was, “Absurd”. He proceeded to ex- 
plain the elementnty fact that the demand for the withdrawal of 
Britlsli power from India was a demand, not for the collapse of 
political autltority, but for a transfer of power. 

Tlic recognition of Indian indepcndciice mc.ans, not a proposal 
for the sudden disappcnrnnr.c of all governmental authority in 
India, leaving a hiatus and chaos, Irut llir transfer of cjfktivc 
governmental power front British to Indian hands. 

The method of this transfer requires to be negotiated in the 
settlement to Ite reached and in the constitution of the Provisional 
National Government. The final regulation of the future relations 
of Britain and India can only be reached in long-term negotiations, 
possibly even after the war, between British and Indian repre- 
sentatives. The immediate settlement will of necessity be short- 
term and provisional in cliaractcr, and even full of superficial 
contradictions. 

Tlic Nation.al Congress leadens, in the Cripps negotiations, 
showed themselves perfectly, ready to a.gr cc to the formation of a 
National Government whicii would in form operate as the Execu- 
tive Council of the British Viceroy under the existing constitution, 
providing an understanding were reached that it would have real 
collective power and rc.sponsibilily, with the Viceroy acting like 
a constitutional sovereign ; and they .showed themselves similarly 
ready to co-operate with a British Commandcr-in-Ghief in 
supreme military control. - 

This possibility of a rapid provisional settlement, in which the 
cficctive powers of the Indian National Government would be 
cstablLshcd by convention, even within the existing constitutional 
fonns (or by a brief special enactment), disposes of the difficulty 
often put forward by official quarters as insupei'able, that such 
far-reaching constitutional changes as arc involved in the inde- 
pendence of India cannot be put through in wartime. On the 
contrary, it is precisely in wartime that the most rapid and far- 
reaching constitutional changes may be necessary, if statesman- 
ship is not to -lag behind the practical needs of the situation ; war 



is no respecter of legal niceties or routine ; and the Japanese have . 
not been held back by insuperable constitutional difficulties from ; 
very considerably changing the coristitutionar status of Burma at 
short notice. At the lime of the collapse of France in the spring ; 
of 1940 it was not found impossible for the British Government to . 
proppse at a moment’s notice such a considerable constitutional ■ 
change as the merging of Britain and France into a single State. 
But in the case of India a speedy provisional settlement is possible, 
even "within the .exiting framework, provided the principle of 
. independence is recognised, leaving ultimate constitutional forms 
.to be' elaborated through the, machinery of a democratically, 
elected constituent assembly after the termination of hostilities. 

The one essential principle of the provisional settlement, im- < 
plicit in the recognition of Indian independence, is thzit' effective 
control of Indian affairs must be in the hands of a Government representative . 
of the Indian people. Whatever temporary limitations in the exercise ' 
or form of that po^ver may be mutually agreed, in response to the 
practical needs of the war or to the conditions of the transition, , 
should.be reached by voluntary consent and not by coercion.' 

This is the principle of Indian independence which should be 
unresen'edly recognised. , 

’ ' ■, 3. A Provisional Government of National Unity ■ i 

The Provisional National . Government to be formed and fo • 
take over supreme political control in India should be a Govern- ' 
ment of National Unity. It should not be the monopoly of any . 
single political section or party. It should draw in all political, 
sections and leaders prepared to co-operate on the broadest, 
common -platform of the maintenance , of Tndian independence 
and armed resistance to fascist aggression. ' 

All political sections and leaders should be invited to participate,- 
on a basis of representation to be mutually agreed by negotiations. 
But none should be empowered to veto the formation of a National 
Government by refusal to co-operate, or to impose prior con- 
ditions. All controversial questions of the ultimate constitutional 
settlement should be held over till the termination of ‘hostilities. . 

Can such a Government of National Unity be formed in the ; 
present situation in India? Spokesmen of British official policy 
emphatically deny that this can be achieved, ovring, to -Indian 
political dirisions.. Thus a correspondent in The TiVnej of Septem- , 
ber 25, 1 942, repeats the familiar argument : 

“Mr. Jinnah, who leads 90,600,000 Moslems, and ,Dr. 

: Ambedkar, , who' leads 50,000,000 Depressed Classes, have, 
vigorously and unequivocally set their heart and mind 
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ntrainst ihc Congi'css, and this puts the tin hat on the prospects 
ol'any National Government being formed in India now or in 
the near future.” 

Similarly Mr. Churchill in his speech to parliament on 
September lo: 

‘‘The Congress Party docs not represent all India. It does 
not represent the. majority of the people of India. . . . Outside 
that party and fundamentally opposed to it arc 90,000,000 
Moslems, who have their rights oi self-expression, 50,000,000 
Depressed Classes . . . and 95,000,000 subjects of the Princes, 
to whom we are bound by treaty. In all, there arc 235,000,000 
in these three groups out of a total of about 390,000,000 in 
India.”’ 

And Sir Walter Citrine at the Trades Union Congress in 
September warned delegates not to .assume 

“:i unity that did not exist itt India. 70,000,000 Moslems said 
that if self-government were handed to the Hindus there would 
be civil war ; and to say the 70,000,000 Untouchables would be 
content if their destiny were pul into the hands of Congress 
w.as utter nonsense. If to-morrow so-called self-government 
were handed to India there would be such internal strife that 
the Japanese could walk in.” 

\Vhilc no one would wish to minimise the serious problem 
tvhich the Indian nation must solve in achieving national unity 
and a United National Government, this kind of presentation is a 
fantastic distortion of the real problem. It is no use presenting 
to the Eritish public an imaginaiy picture of Mr. Jinnah and the 
Moslem League leading a solid block of 90,000,000 Moslems, 
when he has not been aljlc to win 5 per cent of the Moslem vote 
in the elections ; when t\vo of the three Moslem Premiers repudiate 
the Moslem League, while the fourth Moslem province elected a 
Congress majority. It is equally no use presenting an imaginary 
picture of 50,000,000 Depressed Classes (or whatever number is 
preferred, for the number has been given at all levels from 

' Unfortunately for Mr. Churchill’s aritliinctic, he has counted his Moslems 
in the Indi.-in States twice over; once in the total of Moslems for all India, in- 
cluding the Stales, and then again in the total of subjects of the States. But this 
is only a minor illustration of the fanciful partisan character of titis total calcu- 
lation, in which the 90,000,000 Moslems, the majorit>' of tvhom, through their 
elected representatives, have rejected Mr. Jinnah and the Moslem League and 
- arc striving for a basis of unity with the Congress, are counted as supporters of 
Mr. Jinnah against the Congress ; the alleged 50,000,000 Depressed Classes, 
the majority of whom have elected Congress candidates, are counted as op- 
ponents of the Congress; while the 95,000,000 subjects of the Princes are coolly 
added, whose opinion has never been allowed to be c.\prcsscd. 
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I5,oo0j000 to 70,000,000, according to the fa'ncy of the propa-.- 
■gandist) supporting Dr. 'Ambedkar against the Congress, when 
of, the 151 Depressed Glasses , constituencies -Dr. Ambedkar was 
only able to ^vin 13, or less than 9 per centj 'iv'hile Congfess^ 
candidates won ,78, or the majority^ ■ / ' , ; 

■It is necessar)>^ to make a more realist approach to this question. , - 
For present purposes we need not concern ourselves too closely 
tvith tire representative or imrepresentative - character of the 
various minority and splinter groupings and organisations, -with- 
out figures of membersliip or dectoraLsupport, .^vhich have been 
inflated and publicised to an artificial importance by the con- 
ditions of foreigii rule and spedcd encouragement and protection 
of their anti-national sectionalism. , . ' 

. In the present national crisis the national movement must be 
prepared to make far-reaching concessions for tlie sake of national 
unity ; and the Congress leaders have shown understanding of this, 
just as the most serious and. responsible representatives of other 
sections have sho^vn similar rmderstanding. The Prp-visional 
National Government must be a Coalition Government of all the 
principal poUtical sections and leaders \villing to partidpate, 
^^ithout too close scrutiny of the representative basis of their 
claims. ‘ 

The principal obstacle to. such agreement is . the refusal of 
national self-government. This perpetuates the dhasions, -which 
are then made the excuse for refming self-government. So.long as 
self-government is refused, and British absolute power is main- 
tained, it follows rinevitably that the maximum intransigence of 
every, sectional and sphnter, grouping and organisation is en- 
comaged, because every' such organisation looks to the parainbunt 
Power to protect its sectional claims, and finds in these,- instead of 
in consideration for the \vell-bdng of India, tlie sole reason for its 
political existence. 

But so soon as this artifidal sustaining prop is removed, normal 
political considerations hold sway as in otlrer countries; and com- 
mon danger, common national need and common emergency: 
become the cement -which binds, togetlier national unity'. , 

, If once the firm policy' of the establishment of a rdponsiblc 
National Government is definitively adopted, wth indtation to 
partidpate to every political section and leadei-ship %\ilHng to co- 
..operate in the conunon effort, but \dth the nq'less firm declara- 
tion that no veto or self-exclusion of any section awII be allo\yed to -, 
hold up the scheme, tlien tlie imagined insurmountable obstacles'' 
will be possible to be oveixome, and a Government of representa- 
tive men of good Avill from all political sections can be established ; 
-with the enthusiastic support of the Indian nation. 
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-This is the patli of statesmanship and of serious mobilisation of 
India against Fascism. . 

There are strong grounds for declaring that tlie overwhelming 
majority of all sections in India Avould support such a solution. On 
the same day that hlr. Churchill made his stafement in the House 
of Commons parading Indian political divisions, a imited state- 
ment ^\'as issued in India urging him to declare India’s inde- 
pendence forth-witlr to enable representatives of the major 
political parties to form a truly i-epresentative National Govern- 
ment. The signatories included the Moslem Premiers of Bengal 
and Sind, tlie Na^vab of Dacca, the President of the Momin , Con- 
ference, and tlie Hindu Mahasabha leaders. The same demand 
has been supported by Liberal and non-Party leaders such as Sir 
Tej Sapru and hlr. Jayakar; by representatives of moderate 
opinion such as Mr. Rajagopalacliariar, the former Congress 
Premier of Madras, isho resigned from tlie Congress in order to 
promote Congress-Moslem League agreement, with the sym- 
pathetic support of influential elements in tlie Moslem League ; 
liy Mr. N. M. Joshi, Labour representative in the Legislative 
Assembly and Secretary of the All-India Trade Union Congress ; 
by the Communist Party of India ; by the All-India Akali Sikh 
Conference; by tlie Indian Christians; by the All-India Kisan 
Sabha (Peasant League) and other bodies. Indeed, it may be 
said that this demand is supported by 95 per cent of political 
.representatives and leaders in India. 

_The basis undoubtedly exists for the establishment of a Pro- 
visional National Government in India ivhich would be both 
widely representative, associating the National Congress and- 
other sections and elements in a broad national front, and -would 
command real authority. 

; Finally, tlie objection is raised that, in the absence of democratic 
institutions in India, such a Pro-visional National Government 
would be an “irresponsible dictatorship”, since it -would not be 
.answerable to any elected body. The argument is a curious one 
to come from the upholders of the existing really irresponsible 
. and dictatorial s^^tem of foreign rule in India. These passionate 
opponents of dictatorship would seek to maintain the absolute 
dictatorship of a Linlithgoiv or an Amery over the Indian .people 
in order to save them-from the supposed “dictatorship” of their 
oivn national leaders. In practice it ivould not be difficult, even 
■without new elections, to constitute some emergency representa- 
tive organ, for present purposes, possibly on the basis of the 
elected Indian representatives in the present Central Legislative 
Assembly or of the Pro-vincial Assemblies, or on some -^^der 
representative basis. But in the immediate crisis with which w'e 
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are. faced, even in the absence of such machinery, it is obvious 
that such a National Government, composed of. the principal 
leaders of Indian national life and of the great popular organisa- 
tions, would be infinitely .more representative and more capable 
of mobilising the support of the Indian people than the present 
system. , , ■ , , , • 

. . , 4. Treaty of Alliance between India and the Untied Kations : 

A Treaty of Alliance would lieed to be drawn up bctu'ecn the 
Indian Natiorial Government.and the. United Nations, in ordei 
•s to ensure effective military co-operation for the defence of India 
arid in the common war against the Axis, ■ 

Such a provision is equally essential in the interests of the defence 
of India, and in the interests of the United Natibiisi who cannot 
afford to be in a*"' uncertainty as to the full participation of a 
free India , in the common struggle and full provision of all re- 
quirements for practical co-operation. There is no question here 
of imposing from the outside any obligation against the wishes of 
the Indian people. The explicit declarations of all representative 
Indian political leaders and organisations have made clear their 
support of the cause ’of the United Nations against . Fascism and 
their desire that India should mobilise its full strength as an ally 
of the United Nations. The personal pacifist views-of Gandhi arc 
not an obstacle to prevent the realisation of this policy, since he 
has made plear that he will subordinate his personal views to the 
pledged policy of the Congress for armed resistance to Fascism in, 
alliance with the United Nations. . . , ■ 

Such a'Trcaty will need to ensure the supreme military authority 
of the United Nations, and of the Commandcr-in-Chicf appointed 
by the United Nations, in co-operation with the Indian National 
Government, in all. questions of the direct conduct of the war.,. It; 
rhay well be that the most effective machinery for securing such a 
policy will be through the establishment of a United Nations War 
Council in’ India, or in South-Eastern Asia, uniting the repre-’ 
sentatives of the principal Allied Powers engaged in hostilities in 
this region with a representative of the Indian National Govern-, 
ment. . . . ' . ' 

The relationship, between the Indian. National Government, 
and the United Nations Gommander-in-Ghief in India would be , 
comparable to the relationship between the Australian Govern- 
ment and; General MacArthur. , . 

Once the principle of- Indian independence and voluntary* 
alliance with the United Nations is established, the_ difficulties,: 
which proved so insuperable in the Gripps negotiations, _ in 
spcct of the demarcation of functions of an Indian Minister oT 
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imandcr-in-Ghief in India, would prove 
■capable 61 solution in a practical fashion, because the basis of co- 
operation ivould exist. - ' 

This is the only basis on ivhich the effective mobilisation and • 
co-operation of the 400,000,000 of India can be secm'ed, which ' 
can and must play such a decisive role in the defence of Asia 
against Fascism. The. recent announcement that no “scorched 
earth” policy i\dll be attempted in India (since a “scorched earth” 
{policy, as the examples of the Soviet Union and China have 
shown, can only be carried out by,a popular Government ivith 
the active support and participation of the people), or the sub- 
sequent announcement that offensive operations against Japan 
must be delayed, because of the difficulties of communications, 
rsupplics and the uncertain situation in India, illustrate the urgency 
of such a settlement, even if viewed only %'pm the military 
standpoint. 

5. British Opinion and India 

Can such a soludon be acceptable to British opinion? 

Despite the present stone-ivall opposition of British Government 
f expression, there is reason to judge that such a settlement ■would be 
^welcomed by tlie majority of British opinion, and that the demand 
for such a settlement is groiring among ivide sections in all 
■.political camps. 

■ ■- The contrast beUveen the present policy of repression and re- 
fusal of self-government pursued in India, and the democratic 
outlook of the majority of the British nation, or the democratic 
aims of the ^var against Fascism, is too glaring to be easily 
accepted. 

.Further, the po^verful militaiy arguments of the present 
situation daily reinforce the urgent need of a settlement. 

There is a growing body of opinion in aU sections which has 
directly expressed the demand for the opening of negotiations and 
'for a settlement along the lines indicated. It is true that the 
National Council of Labour declaration of August 12, immediately 
following the arrests, ^vholly endorsed the action of the Govern- 
iment, and directed its criticism only against tlie Indian political 
t leaders, opposing negotiations until the abandonment of cml dis- 
iobedience by- the Congress. Tliis declaration was ratified by the 
Trades Union Confess in September, although in the face of 
Considerable opposition. 

I But it can be confidently stated, as the increasingly critical note 
|;.n. subsequent parliamentary debates has sho^vn, that this un- 
l-nitical support of the Government’s negative policy is not repre- 
[sentative of the general body of labom and democratic opinion. 
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A wdc range of leading political personalities, , and of religious 
leaders, and such- representative press organs as the Manchester 
Muardiant News-Chronicle, Evening .Standard, and. also the JDaily 
Herald (until the official Liabour declaration comjDcllcd a reversal 
of policy), and to a certain extent The Times, have taken a critical 
line in respect of the Government’s Indian policy and urged the 
necessity of negotiations. , 

The Amalgamated Engineering Union National- Commitlcc, 
representing 600,000 key workers in war industry, unanimously^ 
adopted the following resolution for Indian independence and 
free co-operation in the common struggle against Fascism on 
June 20, 1942; 

“This National Committee expresses its opinion that the com- 
plete freedom of the Indian people is an essential prerequisite 
in a people’s war for freedom, democracy and victory over the 
barbaric bestial order of Fascism. 

“This National Committee calls upon the Labour Move-"" 
ment to demand from the Government that the tenets of the 
Atlantic Charter shall be declared to include the independence 
of India. 

“We further declare our conviction that the freedom of the 
Indian people would be a strategical move, ensuring that 
unity, superiority of resources and man-pb\vcr in the Pacific 
that would include an early victory in the \\’ar against the Axis> 
Powers. We feel that in view of the serious situation in the 
Pacific and the Far East, it is essential tliat the freedom of 
these peoples be obtained how.” 

The Miners’ Federation National Conference on August i, 1942, 
representing half a million miners, unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion for the re-opening pf negotiations on the basis of I'ccognition 
of India’s claim to independence : ' , 

“This Conference of the Mineiyorkcrs’ Federation of Great 
Britain recognises the grave situation which has arisen fiom the 
failure to settle the question of Indian relations, and the rcsult- 
. ing deterioration that has taken place. 

“We reaffirm our belief in the absolute necessity for securing 
the, ■whole-hearted co-operation of the Indian people in the 
common struggle against Fascism and to preserve Deniocracy. 

. “We therefore call upon die Government to re-open negotia- 
tions with tire Indian National Congress in air endeavour 
secure, a reasonable settlement of . outstanding problems im- 
mediately with a view to the ultimate granting of complete 
independence. , ' 

“We iirge the Government . and the National Congress of 
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piisc the grave danger in which both onr countries 
arc placed, and call upon both parties to approach tlic out- 
standing dificrcnccs in a realistic m'anner and to take into 
account the present war situation/" 

Trial ballots in big factories have shown a ten to one vote for 
Indian independence. 

The campaign of the 50,000 members of the Communist Party 
has followed the lines of the National Conference resolution 
adopted on May 05, 1042, which declared ; — , - 

“To %\’in the co-operation of the .500 millioas of India in the 
common struggle, we must recognise the independence of India 
as an equal partner in the alliance of the United Nations, and 
reopen negotiations with the National Congress for the estab- 
lishment of a National Govennnent with full po%vcrs, subject 
only to such restrictions as tiic Indian people arc willing to 
accept in the interests of India and of the common struggle 
against the Axis Powers.” 

This demand has ^\'on enthusiastic support at prowded mass 
demonstrations all over the countiy. 

There is no doubt that the influence of world opinion, and 
especially of the other cliicf partners of the alliance oi the United 
Nations, is making itself increasingly felt in relation to the prc~sc.nt 
Indian crisis, and is seeking to assist towards a solution. While 
much of American press comment has been withheld by censorship 
from appearing in this country, correspondents have been unanim- 
ous in reporting that die overwhelming majority of Amadcan 
comment has been critical of the negative line pui-sued and has 
urged the necessity of negotiations to reach a settlement (“Ameri- 
can opinion is predominantly critical of the British oiticial 
attitude”, Times, October G, 1942). Tiic Chinese Government 
press has been open in its expression of syanpathy widi Indian 
national aspirations and pleas for a settlement on tliis basis. Thus 
the Chinese Government organ, the Central Daily Kexvs, ^vro^e 
in August, 1 94.2, following the arrests : 

“We receive the news of die ancst of Gandhi, Neliru and 
Azad with the deepest regret. The arrests, irrespective of right 
and VTong, would incviUibly affect Indians’ confidence in the 
United Nations, and furnish Axis propaganda. Gand^, Nehru 
and the others liad the support of a majority of Indians, and 
their arrest v.-ill not solve the problem. If the conflict ivere 
alloived to condnuc, it rvould affect the entire irar. 

“IVc appeal to both sides to exercise patience and seek a 
settlement. There have been numerous precedents for a com- ■ 
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promise in English political history, and tve do not believe th 
' dispute is beyond the possibility of" compromise," - , 

But, imiDortant as is the expression of opinion of the Unitci 
Nations, it is here in Britain that the decisive responsibiiity rest 
Democratic opinion in this countiy must play the foremost nVi 
in fulfilling this responsibility. 

It is in the power of the British nation, by an act ofstatc'ntaa 
ship tvhich tvould redound equally to its honour and,pr,:cLica| 
advantage, to close the unhappy chapter of the past rcialiciis o 
Britain and India, and to open the new and fruitful chajjtcr o! :h.' 
equal association of Britain and India and the nations of the ■.venit 
advancing in common partnership and comradeship a; fre- 
nations in the struggle for human freedom and tvorld co-operation 
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